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Art. I. Gertrude of Wyoming, a Pennsylvanian Tale; and other 
Poems. By Thomas Campbell, Author of “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” &e. 4to. pp. 136. London. 1809. 


V E rejoice once more to see a polished and pathetic poem, in, 
the old style of English pathos and poetry. This is of the 

pitch of the Castle of Indolence, and the finer parts of Spencer ; 
with more feeling, in many places, than the first, and more con- 
densation and diligent finishing than the latter. If the true tone 
of nature be not everywhere maintained, it gives place, at least, 
to art only, and not to affectation—and, least of all, to affecta- 

tion of singularity or rudeness. 

Beautiful as the greater part of this volume is, the public taste, 

e are afraid, has of late been too much accustomed to beauties 

of a more cerasive and glaring kind, to be fully sensible of its 
merit. Without supposing that this taste has been in any great 
degree vitiated, or even imposed upon, by the babyism or the an- 
tiquarianism which have lately been versified for its improvement, 
we may be allowed to suspect, that it has been somewhat dazzled 
by the splendour, and bustle and variety of the most popular of 
our recent poems; and that the more modest colouring of truth 
and nature may, at this moment, seem somewhat cold and feeble. 
We have endeavoured, on former occasions, to do justice to the 
force and originality of some of these brilliant productions, as 
well as to the genius (fitted for much ‘higher things).of their au- 
thors—and have little doubt of being soon called wpon for a re- 
newed tribute of applause. But we cannot help saying, in the 
mean time, that the work before us belongs to a class which comes 
nearer to our conception of pure and perfect poetry. Such produc- 
tions do not, indeed, strike so strong a blow as the vehement effusions 
of our modern Trouveurs ; but they are calculated, we thiuk, to 
please more deeply, and to call out more permanently, those trains 
VOL. XIV. NO. 27, A of 
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of emotion, in which the delight of poetry will probably be found 
to consist. ‘They may not be so loudly nor so universally ap- 
plauded ; but their fame will probably endure longer, and they 
will be oftener recalled to mingle with the reveries, of solitary 
leisure, or the consolations of real sorrow. 

There is a fort of poetry, no doubt, as there is a fort of flowers, 
which can bear the broad fun and the ruffling winds of the world,-— 
which thrive under the hands and eyes of indifcriminating multi- 
tudes, and pleafe as much in hot and crowded faloons, as in their 
own fheltered repofitories ; but the finer and the purer forts blof- 
fom only in the fhade, and never give out.their fweets but to thofe 
who {eek them amid the quiet and feclufion of the fcenes which 
gave them birth. There are torrents and cafcades which attract 
the admiration of tittering parties, and of which even the, bufy 
muft turn afide to catch a tranfient glance; but ‘ the haunted 
ftream’ fteals through a flill and a folitary .land{cape ; and its 
beauties are never revealed, but to him who ftrays, in calm con- 
templation, by its courfe, and follows its wanderings with undif- 
tracted and unimpatient adeairations There is a reafon, too, for 
all this, which may be made more plain than by metaphors. 

The higheft delight which poetry produces, does not arife from 
the mere pailive perception of the images or fentiments which it 
prefents to the mind, but from the excitement which is given to 
its own eternal activity, and the character which is impreffed on 
the train of its fpontaneous conceptions. Even the dulleft reader 
generally fees more than is directly prefented to him by the poet ; 
but a lover of poetry always fees infinitely more; and is often in- 
debted to his author for little more than an impulfe, or the key-note 
of a melody, which his fancy makes out for itfelf. Thus, the ef- 
fect of poetry depends mere on the fruitfulness of the impreflions 
to which it gives rife, than on their own individual force or novel- 
ty; and the writers who poffefs the greateft powers of fafcination, 
ure not thofe who prefent us with the greateft number of lively 
images or lofty fentiments, but who moit fuecefsfully impart, their 
own impulfe to the current of our thoughts and feelings, and give 
the colour of their brighter conceptions to thofe which they excite 
m us. Now, upon a little confideration, it will probably appear, 


that the dazz ling, and the bufy and marvellous fcenes which con- ' 


ititute the whole charm of fome,poems, are not fo well calculated 
to produce this eife¢ ty: as thofe more intelligible delineations which 
are borrowed from ordina yJide,and colouredfrom familiar affeCtions, 
The object is, to awakenin our minds a train of kindred emotions, 
and tg excite our imaginations to work out for themfelves.a tiffue of 
pleafing of impreflive conceptions. But it feems obvious, that this 
is more likely to be accomp lithed | by furrcunding us gradually with 
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thofe objets, and involving us in thofe fituatiors with which we 
have long been accuflomed to affociate the feelings of the poet,— 
than by ftartlitg us with fome tale of wonder, or attempting to en- 
gage our affections for perfonages, ef whofe charaCter and condi- 
tion we are little able to form any conception. ‘Thefe, indeed, are 
more fure than the other to produce a momentary fenfation, by 
the novelty and exaggeration with which they are commonly at- 
tended ; but their power is fpent at the firft impulfe: they do not 
ftrike root and germinate in the mind, like the feeds of its native 
feelings ; nor propagate throughout the imagination that long fe- 
ries of delightful movements, which is only excited when the fong 
of the poet is the ectio of our familiar feeling: 

It appears to us, therefore, that by far the most powerful and 
enchanting poetry is that which depends for its effect upon the 
just representation of common fee lings and common situ: 1tions, 
and not on the strangeness of its incidents, or the novelty or ex- 
otic splendour of its scenes and characters. The difficulty is, no 
doubt, to give the requisite force, elegance and dignity to these 
ordinary subjects, and to win a way for them to the heart, by that 
true and concise expression of natural emotion, which is among 
the rarest gifts of inspiration. ‘To accomplish this, the poet must 
do much; and the reader something. The one must practise en- 
chantment, and the other submit to it. ‘The one must purify his 
conceptions from all that is low or artificial, and the other must 
lend himself gently to the impression, and refrain from disturb- 
ing it by any movement of worldly vanity, derision or hardheart- 
edness. In an advanced state of society, the expression of sim- 
ple emotion is so obstructed by ceremony, or so distorted by af- 
fectation, that though the sentiment itself be still familiar to the 
greater part of mankind, the verbal representation of it is a task of 
the utmost difficulty. One set of writers, accordingly, finding the 
whole language of men and women too sophisticated for this pur- 
pose, have been obliged to go to the nursery for a more suitable 
phraseology ; another has adopted the style of courtly Arcadians 
and a third, that of mere Bedlamites. So much more difficult is 
it to express natural feelings, than to narrate battles, or describe 
prodigies ! 

But even when the poet has done his part, there are many 
causes which may obstruct his immediate popularity. In the first 
place, it requires a certain degree of sensibility to perceive his 
merit. There are thousands of people who can admire a florid 
description, or be amused with a wonderful story, to “whew 
a pathetic poem is quite unintelligible. In the second place, it 
requires a certain degree of leisure and tranquillity. A pictur- 

esque stanza may be well enough relished while the reader is get 
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ting his hair combed ; but a scene of tenderness or emotion will 
not do for the corner of a crowded drawingroom. Finally, it 
requires a certain degree of courage to proclaim the merits of 
such a writer. ‘Those who feel the most deeply, are most giv- 
en to disguise their feelings; and derision is never sp, agoniz- 
ing as when it pounces on the wanderings of misguided sen- 
sibility. Considering the habits of the age in which we live, 
therefore, and the fashion, which, though not immutable, he 
for some time run steadily in an opposite direction, we should 
not be much surprised if a poem, whose chief merit consisted 
in its pathos, and in the softness and exquisite tenderness ef its 
representations of domestic life and romantic seclusion, should 
mect with less encouragement than it deserves. If the volume be- 
fore us were the work of an unknown writer, indeed, we should 
feel no little ppreneneap about its success; but Mr Campbell’s 
name has power, we e pers u: aided, to insure a very partial and a 
very renee al attention to whatever it accompanies, and, we would 
fain hope, influence enough to reclaim the public taste to a juster 
tandard of excellence. ‘The success of his former work, indeed, 
goes far to remove our anxiety for the fortune of this, It con- 
tained, perhaps, more brilliant and bold passages than are to be 
found in the poem before us; but it was inferior, we think, in 
softness and beauty; and, being necessarily of a more desultory 
and didactic character, had far less pathos and interest than this 
very simple tale. ‘Those who admired the Pleasures of Hope 
for the passage about Brama and Kosciusko, may perhaps be 
somewhat disappointed with the gentler tone of Gertrude ; but 
those who loved that charming work for its pictures of infancy 
and of maternal and connubial Jove, may read on here with the 
assurance of a still higher gratification. 

‘The story is of very little consequence in a poem of this de- 
scription; and it is here, as we have just hinted, extremely short 
and simple. Albertyan English gentleman of high character and 
accomplishment, had” emigrated to Pensylvania about the year 
1740, and occupied himself, after his wife’s death, in domg 
good to his neighbours, and in educating his infant and only 
child, Gertrude. He had fixed himself in the pleasant township 
of Wyoming, on the banks of the Susquehana ; a situation which 
at that time might have passed for an earthly paradise, with very 
little aid from poetical embellishment. _The beauty avd fertility 
of the country,—the simple and unlaborious plenty which reign- 
ed among the scattered inhabitants,—but, above all, the singu- 
lar purity and ingocence of their manners, and the tranquil and 
unenvious equality in which they passed their days, form al- 
together a scene, on which the eye of philanthropy is never — 
ie 
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ied with gazing, and to which, perhaps, no parallel can be found 
in the annals of the fallen world. ‘lhe heart turns with delight 
from the feverish scenes of Eufopean history, to the sweet re- 
pose of this true Atlantis; but sinks to reflect, that though its 

reality may still be attested by surviving witnesses, no suc h spot 

is now left, on the whole face of the e: rth, as a refuge from cor- 
ruption and misery ! 

The poem opens with a fine description of this enchant- 
ing retirement. One calm summer morn, a friendly Indian 
atrives in his canoe, bringing with him a fair boy, who, with 
his mother, were the sole survivors of an English, garrison 
which had been stormed by a hostile tribe. ‘Lhe dying mother 
had commended her boy to the care of her wild deliverers., 
and their chief, in obedience to her solemn bequest, now deli- 
vers him into the hands of the most respected of the adjoining 
settlers. Albert recognizes the unhappy ti as the son of 

1 beloved friend ; and rears young Henry Waldegrave as the 
happy playmate of Gertrude, and sharer with he rin the j joys. of 
their romantic solitude, and the lessons of their vener rable ine 
tructor. When he is scarcely entered upon manhood, Henry 
is sent for by his friends in England, and roams over E urepe in 
search of improvement for eight or nine years,—while the quict 
hours are sliding over the father and daughter in the unbroken 
tranquillity of their Pensylv: nian retreat. At last, Henry, whose 
heart had found no resting place in all the world besides, returns 
in all the mature graces of manhood, and marries his beloved 
Gertrude. Then there is bliss beyond all that is blissful 
-~and more feelingly described than mere genius can ever hops 
to describe any thing. But the war of emancipation begins ; 
the dream of love'and enjoyment is broken by alarms antl dis- 
mal forebodings. While they are sitting one evening enjoying 





>= 


hose tranqui ti delights, now more endeared by the fears 2) 
gather arbatd them, an aged Indian rushes into their h: rbitation, 
and, after disclosinz himself for Henry’s antient guide and pre- 

erver, informs them, that a hostile tribe, which had externiinated 
his whole family, is on its march towards their devoted dwellings. 
With considerable difficulty they effect their escape to a fort at 
some distance in the woods; and at sunrise, Gertrude, and her 
father and husband, look from its battlements over the scéne of 
desolation which the murderous Indian had spread over the 
pleasane groves and gardens of Wyoming. While they are 

‘tanding wrapt in this sad contemp!| ition, an a dian “marksman 
fires # mortal shot from his ambush at Alt ert 5 a; 
clasp$ him ih agony to her h eart, another dis chit ge jays 4 hae r bleed- 
ing by His side. She then takes farewel of her husband, in a speech 
mere sWéetiy pathetic ‘than any thing ever written in rhynee. 
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ity prostrates himself on her grave in convulsed and speech- 


agony; and his Indian deliverer, throwing his mantle over 


him, watches by him a while in gloomy silence; and at last 
addresses him in a sort of wild and’ energetic descant, exciting st 
him, by his example, to be tevenged, and to die. The poem u 
closes with this vehement and impassioned exhortation. tl 
Before proceeding to lay any part of the poem itself before our a 


1 


readers, we should try to give them some idea of that delightful 
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rmony of colouring and of expression, which serves to unite 


part of it f or the pro luction 1 of one effect, and to make the 


anne an + °c. cor ir 1 ' - 
scription, narrative and reflections, conspire to breathe over the 


i 

in air of pure an d tender en chantment, which is not 
, 1 » el 

dispelled, through the whole length of the poem, by the in- 





usion of any discordant im; sdalieens *All that we can now do, 

owever, is, to tell them that this was its effect upon our feel- tl 
; and to give them their chance of partaking in it, by a pretty 

pious selection Oi extracts. 

lhe descriptive stanzas in the beginning, which set out with 


an invocation to Wyoming, though in some places a little obscure 
and overlaboured, are, to our ta ste, very soft and beautiful. 


* On Susquehana’s side, fair Wyoming ! 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruin’d wall 
And roofless homes a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 

Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
‘That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore. 

Swect land! may I thy lost delights recall, 

And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore, 

Whose beauty was the love of Pensylvania’s shore ! 


* It was beneath thy skies that, but to prune 
His Autumn fruits, or skim the light canoe, 
mang thy river calm at noon 
epherd swain had nought to do 
. * « . 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew ; 
“ a és oO 
(heir timbrel, in the dance of forests brown 
When lovely maidens prankt in flowret new ; 
And ave. those sunny mountains half way do’ 
fand aye, those sunny Mountams halt way down 





Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. v 
‘ Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes | 
His leave, td might you the flamingo see 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes— 0 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree : i 


: ; > on 
ind of life was full of glee, s 


ird’s song, or hum of men; 





2 at g nought their revelry, 
d his nec : fron ? lades, and, then 
ae his woods and wilderness again. 
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h- ‘ And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
er Heard but in transatlantic story rung,’ &c. p. 5—7. 
st The account of the German, Spanish, Scottish and English 
Wg settlers, and of the patriarchal harmony in which they were all 
m united, is likewise given with great spirit and brevity ; as well as 
the portrait of the venerable Albert, their own elected judge and 

ur adviser. A sudden transition is then made to Gertrude. 
‘ul ‘ Young, innocent! on whose sweet forehead mild 
te The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise, 
he An inmate in the home of Albert smil’d, 
he Or blest his noonday walk—she was his only child. 

ot ‘ The rose of England bloom’d on Gertrude’s cheek— 

ne What though these shades had seen her birth,’ &c. p. 11. 
lO, After mentioning that she was left the only child of her mo- 
el- ther, the author goes on in these sweet verses. 

ty * A lov’d bequest! and I may half impart, 

' To them that feel the strong paternal tie, 

th How like a new existence to his heart 


re Uprose that living flow’r beneath his eye ; 
Dear as she was, from cherub infancy, 
From hours when she would round his garden play, 
To time when as the rip’ning years went by, 
Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 
And more engaging grew from pleasing day to day. 


* I may not paint those thousand infant charms ; 
( Unconscious fascination, undesign’d !) 
The orison repeated in his arms, 
lor God to bless her sire and all mankind ; 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclin’d, 
Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 
(The playmate ere the teacher of her mind) : 
All uncompanion’d else her years had gone 
Till now in Gertrude’s eyes their ninth blue summer shone. 


« And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 
When sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent, 
An Indian from his bark approach their bow’r,’ &c. p. 12,13. 
This is the guide and preserver of young Henry Waldegrave ; 
who is so met hat fantastically described as appearing 
‘ Led by his dusky guide, like Morning brought by Night. ’ 
‘| ‘he Indian tells his story with great animation-~the 1 storming and 
blowing up of the English fort—and the tardy arrival of his 
friendly and avenging warriors. ‘They found all the soldiers 
slaughtered. 
* And from the tree we with her child unbound 
‘ A lonely mother of the Christian land— 
‘ Her lord—the caprain of the British band— 
A 4 © Amids# 
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‘ Amidst the slaughter of his soldiers lay ; 

* Scarce knew the widow our deliv’ring hand : 

* Upon her child she sobb’d, and swoon’d away ; 

* Or shriek’d unto the God to whom the Christians pray.— 


* Our virgins fed her with their kindly bowls 

: ‘ Of fever-balm, and sweet sagamité ; 

} ‘ But she was journeying to the land of souls, 
« And lifted up her dying head to pray 

* That we should bid an antient friend convey 
* Her orphan to his home of England’s shore ; 


* And take, she said, this token far away 

‘ To one that will remember us of yore, sen 
} ‘ When he beholds the ring that W aldegrave’ 3 Julia wore.— 
' P- 16, 17 ie 


Albert recognises the child of his murdered friend with great 
emotion ; which the Indian witnesses with characteristic and pic- 
turesque composure. 

Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace, and cup of joy; 
As monumental bronze unchanged his look : 
i A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook : 
Train’d, from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.—’ p. 2 
This warrior, however, is not without high feelings and tender 
affections. 
¢ He scorn’d his own, who felt another’s woe : 
And ere the wolf-skin on his back he flung, 
Or laced his mocasins, in act to go, 
A song of parting to the boy he sung, 
Who slept on Albert’s couch, nor h eard his frie ndly tongue. ter 


Sleep, wearied one} and in the dreaming land 
* Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother grect, 
‘ Oh! say, to-morrow, that the white man’s hand 
{ath pluck’d the thorns of sorrow from thy fect ; 
« While I in lonely wilderness shall meet 
« Thy little foot prints—or by traces know ‘ 





The fountain, where at noon I thought it sweet sen 

wre C . ~ - ey 
‘ To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, tru 
* And pour’d the lotus-horn, or. slew the mountain roe. ion 
ty 
ataa 


* Adieu! sweet scion of the rising sun!’ &c. p. 21, 22 


The Second part opens with a fine, description of Albert’s se- 
questered dwelling. It reminds us of that enchanted landscape 
in which Thomson has embosomed his Castle of Indolence. We 
can make room only for the first stanza. 
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* A valley from the river shore withdrawn 
Was Albert’s home two quiet woods between, 
Whose lofty verdure overlook’d his lawn ; 
And waters to their resting pl. ice serene 
Came fresh’ning, and reflecting all the scene : 
{A mirror in the depth of flowcry shelves ;) 
So sweet a spot of earth, you might (L ween) 
Have gues sd some congregation of the elves 
To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for themselves. * 


p. 27. 


The effect of this seclusion on Gertrude is beautifully repre- 
nted. 
It seem’d as if those scenes sweet influenee had 
On Gertrude’s soul, and kindness like their own 
t Inspir’d those eyes affectionate and glad, 
‘That seem’d to love whate’er they look’d upon ; 
Whether with Hebe’s mirth her features shone, 
Or if a shade more pleasing them o’ercast, 
(As if for heaw’nly maine meant alone ;) 
Yet so becomingly the 
That each succeeding es 





rpres sion past, 
k was lovelier than the last.— 
Nor, guess I, was that Pensylvanian home, 
With all its picturesque and balmy grace, 
And fields that were a luxury to roam, 
Lost on the soul that look’d from such a face! 
r Enthusiast of the woods! when ycars apace 
Yad bound thy lovely waist with woman’s zone, 
The sunrise path, at morn, I see thee trace 
To hills with high magnolia overgrown ; 


A .. ° » - 
And joy to breathe th 


1¢ groves romantic and alone.’ p. 29, 30 


UV. 
} 


morning scencry, too, is touched with a delicate and npas- 


While yet the wild deer trode in spangling d 
While boatman caroll’d to the f fresh. blown air, 
And woods a horizontal Eoeew threw, 
And early fox appear’d in momentary view.’ p. 22. 

The reader is left rather too much ts the dark as to Henry’ 
departure for Europe ;—nor, indeed, are we apprised of hjs ab- 
senee, till we come to the scene of his une oe return, Ger- 
trude > was used to spend the hot part of the day ih readi ing in a 

onely rocky recess in those safe woods; which is descxibed wit 
Mr Campbell’s usual felicity. 

* Rocks sublime 

ee To hu nan art a sportive semblance wore s 

And yellow lichens colour’d all the clime, 

Like moonlight battlements,.and towers decayed by time. 


"> 











But high, in amphitheatre above, 
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His arms the everlasting aloes threw : 

Breath’ d but an air of Rae n, and all the grove 

As if with instinct living spirit grew, 

Rolling its verdant gulphs of every hue ; 

And now suspended was the pleasing din, 

Now from a murmur faint it swell’ d anew, 

Like the first note of organ heard within 

Cathedral aisles—ere yet its symphony begin.’ p. 33. 
In this retreat, which is represented as so solitary, that, except 

her own, 





* scarce an ear had heard 

The stock-dove plaining through its gloom profound, 

Or winglet of the fairy a imming bird, 

Like atoms of the rainbow flutteri ng round ’— p. S4. 
—a stranger of lofty port and gentle manners surprises her, and 
is conducted to her father. ‘They enter into conversation on the 
subj ct of his ti ] 
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Now happy S\ 


I 
Gay lilied. fields of France,—or, more refin’d, 
The soft Ausonia’s monun 
Nor less each rural image he design’d, 
Than all the city’s pomp and home of human kind. 


s hiils—romantic Spam— 
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Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ; 

Of Nature’s savage glories he would speak,— 

The loneliness of earth that overawes,-—— 

ae resting by some tomb of oid Cacique, 

The lama-driver on Peruvia’s peak, 

Nor voice nor living motion marks around ; 

But storks that to the boundless forest shriek ; 

Or wild-cane arch high flung o’er gulf profound, 

That fluctuates when the storms of E] Dorado sound.’ p. 36-7 
Albert, at last, bethinks him of inquiring after his stray ward 

y ung Henry, and entertains his guest with a short summary of 

his h story. 








¢ His face the wand’rer hid ;—but could not hide 
A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell ;— 

And speak, mysterious stra nger !” (Gertrude cried) 
« ~ is '—jt 1s pig kne jot knew v him V ell! 


‘is W ee s self, of Waldegrave come to tell ! ” 
bare c f i yy the father’s lips declare ; 

t Gertrude speechless on his 1 s0som fell: 
At ence his open arms ¢mbrac’d the pair ; 


B 


Was never group more blest, m this wide world of care.’ p- 39. 
burst of their joy aud artless love is represented with all 


J 


the 
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the fine colours of truth and poetry; but we cannot now make 
room for it. The Second Part ends with this stanza. 
‘ Then would that home admit them—happier far 
Than grandeur’s most magnificent saloon— 
While, here and there, a solitary star 
Flush’d in the dark’ning firmament of June ; 
And silence brought the soul-felt hour, full soon, 
Ineffable,—which I may not pourtray ; 
opt For never did the Hymenean moon 
\ paradise of hearts more sacred sway, 
In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ray.’ p. 43. 
lhe Last part sets out with a ®oft but spirited sketch of their 
short-lived felicity. 
‘ Three little moons, how short, amidst the grove, 
ind And pastoral savannas they consume ! 
the While she, beside her buskin’d youth to rove, 
Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 
Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume ; 
And forth in hunter-seeming vest they fare ; 
But not to chase the deer in forest gloom ; 
”Tis but the breath of heav’n—the blessed air— 
And interchange of hearts, unknown, unseen to share. 


What though the sportive dog oft round them note, 

Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing ; 

Yet who, in love’s own presence, would devote 

To death those gentle throats that wake the spring ; 

Or writhing from the brook its victim bring ? 

No !—nor Tet fear one little warbler rouse ; 

But, fed by Gertrude’s hand, still let them sing, 

Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs, 

That shade ev’n now her love, and witness’d first her vows.’ 

p- 48, 49. 

he transition to the melancholy part of the story is introduc- 


5-7. ed with great tenderness and dignity. 
ard ‘ But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
y of The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below ! 


And must I change my song? and must I show, 

Sweet Wyoming! the day, when thou wert doom’d, 
Guiltless, 40 mourn thy loveliest bow’rs laid low ! 

When where of yesterday a garden bloom’d, 

Death overspread his pall, and black’ning ashes gloom’d ?-— 


Sad was the year, by proud Oppression driv’n, 

When Transatlantic Liberty arose, 

Not in the sunshine, and the smile of heav’n, 

But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes : 

iY. amidst the strife of fratricidal foes, 

1 all Her 
the 
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Her birth star was the light of burning plains ; 
Her baptism is the weight 6f blood that flows 
From kindred hearts—the blood of British veins— 
And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains.’ p. 50-1. 
on rtrude’s-alarm anid dejection at the prospect of hostilities are 
well described, 
“ O, meet not thou, ” she cries, “ thy kindred foe! 
«“ But peaceful let us séek fair Engisni s strand,” &c. 
—as well as the arguments and generous sentiments by which her 
husband labours to recontile her to a necessary evil. ‘he noc- 
turnal irruption of the old Indian is given with great spirit:— | 
age and misery had so ch nged ais appearance, that he was not 
at ast recognized by any of the party. 
And aa thou then forgot,’ (he cried forlorn, 
And ey’d the group with half indignant air), 
‘Oh! hast thou, Christian chief, forgot 9 morn 
* When I with thee the Se of peace did share? 
‘ Then stately was this head, and dark this hair, 
‘ That now is white as Appalachia’s snow ; 
‘ But, if the weight of fifteen years’ despair, 
* And age hath bow’d me, and the tort’ring foe, 
‘ Bring me my boy—and he will his deliverer know ! ’— 


‘ It was not long, with eyes and heart of flame, 

Ere Henry to his } lov’d Oneyda flew : 

* Bless thee, my guide! ’— -but, backw ard, as‘he came, 

The chief his old bewilder’d head withdrew, 

and grasp’d bis s arm, and look’d and look’d him through. 

*T was strange—nor could the group a smile controul— 

The long, Zz ‘aon btful scrutiny to view :— 

At last delight o’er all his features stole, 

* It is—my own—’ he cried, and clasp’d him to his soul. 

¢ © Yes! thou recall’st my pride of years, for then 

* The bowstring of my spirit was not slack, 

* When, spite of woods, and floods, and ambush’d men, 

‘I bore thee like the quiver on my back, 

‘ Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack; 

‘ Nor foeman then, nor cougar’s crouch I fear’d, 

‘ For I was strong as mountain cataract: 

¢ And dost thou not remember how we cheer’d 

* Upon the last hili-top, when white men’s huts appear’d ?* 

p. 54—56. 

After warning them of the approach of their terrible foe, the 
conflagration is seen, and the Slee and scattering shot of the 


enemy heard at a distance. ‘The motley militia of the neighbour- 
hood flock to the defenc: . of Albert: the effect of their shouts 


and music on the old Indian is fine and striking. 


> a] 
, Rou a 
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* Rous’d by their warlike pomp, and mirth, and cheer, 
Old Outalissi woke his battle song, 
And, beating with his war-club cadence strong, 
Tells how his deepstung indignation smarts,’ &c. p. 61. 
Nor is the contrast of this savage enthusiasm with the venerable 
composure of Albert, less beautifully represented. 
‘ Calm, opposite the Christian father rose, 
Pale on his venerable brow its rays 
Of martyr light the conflagration throws ; 
One hand upon his lovely child he lays, 
And one th’ uncover’d crowd to silence sways ; 
While, though the battle flash is faster driv’n,— 
Unaw’d, with eye unstartled. by the blaze, 
He for his bleeding country prays to Heav’n,— 
Prays that the men of blood themselves may be forgiven. 
p- O2. 
Chey then speed their night march to the distant fort, whose 
W edged ravelins and redoubts 
‘ Wove like a diadem its tracery round 
The lofty summit of that mountain green ’— 
and looR back from its lofty height on the desolated scenes around 
them. We will not separate, nor apologize for the length of the 
fine & assage that follows; which alone, we think, might justify 
all we have said in praise of the poem. 
« A scene of death! where fires beneath the sun, 
And blended arms, and white pavilions glow ; 
And for the business of destruction done, 
Its requiem the war-horn scem’d to blow. 
There, sad spectatress of her country’s woe ! 
‘The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm, 
Had laid her cheek, and clasp’d her hands of snow 
On Waldegrave’s shoulder, half within his arm 
Enclos’d, that felt her heart, and hush’d its wild alarm! 


« Rut chort that contemplation—sad and short 
The pause to bid each much-lov’d scene adieu ! 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 
Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew. 
Ah! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near ?—yet there, with lust of murd’rous deeds, 
Gleam’d like a basilisk, from woods in view, 
‘The ambush’d foeman’s eye—his volley speeds, 
And Albert—Albert—fualls ! the dear old father bleeds ! 





« And trane’d in giddy horror Gertrude swoon’d ; 
Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 
Say, burst they, borrow "di fi om er father’s wound, 
These drops 2—-Oh God ! the life-blood is her own ; 
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And falt’ring, on her Waldegrave’s bosom thrown—= 

‘ Weep not, O Love! ’—she cries, ‘ to see me bleed— 

* Thee, Gertrude’s sad survivor, thee alone— 

* Heaven’s peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
‘ These wounds ;—yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

‘ Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 

* Of fate! while I can feel thy drear caress ; 

And, when this heart hath ceas’d to beat—oh! think, 

And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 


~ 


Al 


¢ That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

‘ And ffiend to more than human friendship just. and | 
‘Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, img 3 
« And by the hopes of an immortal trust, Spirit 
. 


God shall assuage thy pangs—when I am laid in dust! 


* Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart ; 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 
Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 

Of peace,—imagining her lot was cast 

In heav’n; for ours was not like earthly love. 

And must this parting be our very last? 

No! I shall love thee still, when’ death itself is past.— 


> 


. 


“ 


« 


- 


a 


Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth,— 
And thee, more lov’d than aught beneath the sun, 
If I had liv’d to smile but on the birth 

* Of one dear pledge ;—but shall there then be none, 
In future times—no gentle little one, 

* To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me ! 

* Yet seems it, ev’n while life’s last pulses run, 

* A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

‘ Lord of my bosom’s love! to die beholding thee ! ’ 


” 


* Hush’d were his Gertrude’s lips! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem’d to melt 
With love that could not die! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 
Ah heart! where once each fond affection dwelt, 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair.’ p. 64—68. 
The funeral is hurried over with pathetic brevity; and the de- 
solated and all-enduring Indian brought in again with peculiar 
beauty. 
‘ Touch’d by the music, and the melting scene, 
Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the crowd :— 
Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as pass’d each much-low’d shroud— 
While woman’s softer soul in woe dissolv’d aloud. 


‘ Ther 
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‘ Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 


Its farewell o’er the grave of worth and truth. 

Prone to the dust, afflicted Waldegrave hid 

His face on earth.—Him watch’d in gloomy ruth, 

His woodland guide ; but words had none to sooth 

The grief that knew not consolation’s name : 

Casting his Indian mantle o’er the youth, 

He watch’d, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame! _ p. 69. 


After some time spent in this mute and awtul pause, this stern 
and heart-struck comforter breaks out into the following touch- 


ing and energetic address, with which the poem closes, with great 


spirit and abruptness. 


¢ And J could. weep ;’—th’ Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus began : 

« But that I may not stain with grief 

‘ The death-song of my father’s son ! 

¢ Or bow this head in woe ; 

‘ For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 

¢‘ To-morrow Areouski’s breath, 

‘ (That fires yon heav’n with storms of death), 
‘ Shall light us to the foe : 

‘ And we shall share, my Christian boy ! 
The foeman’s blood, the avenger’s joy !— 


. 


7 


But thee, my flow’r whose breath was giv’n 
By milder genii o’er the deep, 

The spirits of the white man’s heav’n 
Forbid not thee to weep :— 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve 

© To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 
Lamenting take a mournful leave 

Of her who lov’d thee most : 

She was the rainbow to thy sight! 

Thy sun—thy heav’n—of lost delight !— 


“ 


7 


S 


7 


° 


“ 


To-morrow let us do or die! 

But when the bolt of death is huri’d, 
Ah! whither then with thee to fly, 

Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we thy once-lov’d home ?— 

The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours !— 
Cold is the hearth within their bow’rs !— 
And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes, and its empty tread, 

Would sound like voices from the dead!’ 


~*- 2 ®F RHR RAR 
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* But hark, the trump !—tomorrow thou 
‘ In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears : 

* Ev’n from the land of shadows now 

* My father’s awful ghost appears, 

* Amidst the clouds that round us roll; 
‘ He bids my soul for battle thirst— 

* He bids me dry the last—the first 

‘ The only tears that ever burst— 

‘ From Outalissi’s soul ;— 

‘ Because I may not stain with grief 
‘ The death-song of an Indian chief!’ p. 70—73. 

It is needless, after these extracts, to enlarge upon the beauties 
of this poem. They consist chiefly in the feeling and tenderness 
of the whole delineation, and the taste and delicacy with which alli 
the subordinate parts are made to contribute to the general effect. 
Before dismissing it, however, we must say a little of its faults, 
which are sufficiently cbvious and undeniable. In the first place, 
the narrative is extremely obscure and imperfect ; and has greater 
blanks in it than could be tolerated even in lyric poetry, We 
hear absolutely nothing of Henry, from the day the Indian first 
brings him from the back country, till he returns from Europe 
fifteen years thereafter, It is likewise a great oversight in Mr 
Campbell to separate his lovers, when only twelve years of age,— 
a period at which it is utterly inconceivable that any permanent 
attachment could have been formed. ‘The greatest fault, how- 
ever, of the work, is the occasional constraint and obscurity of 
the diction, proceeding apparently from too Jaborious an effort at 
emphasis or condensation. ‘The metal seems in several places to 
have been so much overworked, as to have lost not only its duc- 
tility, but its lustre; and, while there are passages which can 
scarcely be at all understood after the most careful consideration, 
there are others which have an air so elaborate and artificial, as 
to destroy all appearance of nature inthe sentiment. Our readers 
may have remarked something of this sort, in the first extracts 
with which we have presented them; but there ave specimens 
still more exceptionable. In order to inform us that Albert had 
lost his wife, Mr Campbell is pleased to say, that 
* Fate had reft his mutual heart ;’ 
and in order to tell us something else—though what, we are ut- 
terly unable to conjecture—he concludes a stanza on the delights 
ef mutual love, with these three lines 

‘ Roll on, ye days of raptur’d influence, shine ! 

‘ Nor, blind with ecstasy’s celestial fire, 

‘ Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire.’ 
The whole twenty-second stanza of ‘the first part is extremely in- 
correct ;—the three concluding lines are almost unintelligible. 


* But 
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* But where was I when Waldegrave was no more ? 
* And thou didst pale thy gentle head extend, 
‘ In woes, that ev’n the tribe of deserts was thy friend !’ 

If Mr Campbell had duly considered the primary necessity of 
perspicuity,—especially in compositions which aim only at pleas- 
ing,—we are persuaded that he would never have left these and 
some other passages in so very questionable a state. There is 
still a good deal for him to do, indeed, in a new edition : and 
working—as he must work—in the true spirit and pattern of 


_ what is before him, we hope he will yet be induced to make con- 
‘siderable additions to a work, which will please those most who 


are most worthy to be pleased, and always seem most beautiful 
to those who give it the greatest share of their attention. 

Of the smaller pieces which fill up the volume, we have scarce 
left ourselves room to say any thing. The greater part of them 
have been printed before; and there are probably few readers of 
English poetry who are not already familiar with the Lochiel and 
the Hohinlinden—the one by far the most spirited and poetical 
denunciation of woe since the days of Cassandra; the other the 
only representation of a modern battle, which possesses either inte- 
rest or sublimity. The song to ‘ the Mariners of England,’ is 
also very generally known, It is a splendid instance of the most 
magnificent diction adapted to a familiar and even trivial metre. 
Nothing can be finer than the first and the last stanzas. 

* Ye mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
‘The battle, and the breeze! © 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep,’ &c. p. 101. 


‘ The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceas’d to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceas’d t@blow.’ p. 103, 104. 

* The Battle of the Baltic,’ though we think it has been print- 
ed before, is much less known. Though written in a strange, 
and we think an unfortunate metre, it has great force and gran- 
deur, both of conception and expression—that sort of force and 
grandeur which results from the simple and concise expression oi} 
yreat events and natural emotions, altogether unassisted by any splen- 
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dour or amplification of expression. ‘The characteristic me- 
rit, indeed, both of this piece and of Hohinlinden, is, that, by 
the forcible delineation of one or two great circumstances, they 
give a clear and most energetic representation of events as compli- 
cated as they are impressive,—and thus impress the mind of the 
reader with all the terror and sublimity of the subject, while 
they rescue him from the fatigue and perplexity of its details. 
Nothing, in our judgment, can be more impressive than the fol- 
lowing very short and simple description of the British fleet bear- 
ing up to close action. 
* As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.—’ p. 109. 
The description of the battle itself (though it begins with a tre- 
mendous line) is in the same spirit of homely sublimity ; and worth 
a thousand stanzas of thunder, shrieks, shouts, tridents, and he- 
roes. 
¢ « Hearts of oak,” our captains cried! when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun.— 
* Again! again! again! 
And the havoc did not sl: ick, 
"Vill a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ;— 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom :— 
‘Then cease—and all is wail, 
As they strike the shatter’d sail ; 
Or, in conflagration pale, 
Light the gloom.—’ 
There are two little baliad pieces, published for the first time, 
in this collection, which have both very considerable merit, and 
— a favourable specimen of Mr Campbell’s powers in this new 
ine cf exertion. ‘The longest is the most beautiful; but we give 
our readers the shortest, because we can give it entire. 
‘ O heard ye yon ail sound sad in the gale, 
Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 
Tis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 
And her sire, and the people, are called to her bier. 
€ Glenara came first with the mourners and shroud ; 
Her kinsmen they followed, but mourn’d not aloud : 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around : 
They marched ail in silence—they look’d on the ground. 


* In silence they reach’d over mountain and moor, 
To a heath, where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar ; 
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Now here let us place the grey stone of her cairn : 
“ Why speak ye no word ?’’—said Glenara the stern. 
« « And tell me, I charge you! ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows?” 
So spake the rude chieftain :—no answer is made, 
But each mantle unfolding a dagger display’d. 
* « T dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud, ” 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ; 
* And empty that shroud, and that coffin did seem : 
“ Glenara! Glenara! now read me my dream! ” 
* O! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween, 
When the shroud was unclos’d, and no lady was seen ; 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn, 
T'was the youth who had lov’d the fair Ellen of Lorn: 
* « J dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 
“* T dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief; 
“ On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; 
“ Glenara! Glenara! now read me my dream!” 
* In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert revealed where his lady was found ; 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne, 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn!’ p. 105-107. 
We close this volume, on the whole, with feelings of regret 
for its shortness, and of admiration for the genius of its author. 
There are but two noble sorts of poetry,—the pathetic and the 
sublime and we think he has given very extraordinary proofs of 
his talents for both. There is something, too, we will venture 
to add, in the style of many of his conceptions, which irresisti- 
bly impresses us “with the conviction, that he can do much great- 
er things than he has hitherto accomplished ; and leads us to re= 
gard him, even yet, as a poet of still greater promise than per- 
formance. It seems to us, as if the natural force and boldness of 
his ideas were habitually checked by a certain fastidious timidity, 
and an anxiety about the minor graces of correct and chastened 
composition. Certain it is, at least, that his greatest and most 
lofty flights have been made in those smaller pieces, about which, 
it is natural to think, he must have felt least solicitude ; and that 
he has succeeded most splendidly where he must have been most 
free from the fear of failure. We wish any a or exhortations 
of ours had the power to give him confidence in his own great 
talents ; and hope earnestly, that he will now meet with such en- 
couragement, as may set him above all restraints that proceed 
from apprehension, and induce him to give free scope to that ge- 
nius, of which we are persuaded that the world has hitherto seen 
rather the grace than the richness. 


B 2 ART. 
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Arv. I. LZ’ Identit2 de 0 Interet general avec T Interet individuel ; 
ou la libre Action de I’ Interet individuel est la vrat Source des 
Richesses des Nations. Principe exposé dans le Rapport sur 
un Projet de Loi Agraire, adress¢ au Conseil Supreme de Cas- 
tille, au Nom de la Societe Economique de Madrid. Par Don 
Gulpard Melchior JoveHanos, ci-devant Miniftre de Grace et 
Juftice,»et Membre du Confeil d’Etat de S. M. Catholique. 
Svo.. pp. 292. St Peterfbourg. 1806. 


MONG the recent productions of the Continental prefs, we 
know few, if any, on which fo many circumftances con- 
{pire to throw intereft, as that to which we are now about to di- 
reét the notice of the public. The extraordinary fcenes which 
have recently been a€ted in Spain, have fixed upon that country, 
to an unufual degree, the attention of mankind; and as the my- 
fterious and concealing policy of the antient government excluded 
foreigners in general from any fatisfa@tory knowledge of their in- 
ternal policy, every man of liberal crriofity muft be gratified with 
this copious and authentic expofition. 

There is fomething, however, in the hiflory of this work of Jo- 
vellanos, which would have made it interefting, to whatever coun- 
try it related. He wrote in a high ftation, while invefted with 
the moft important public trufts; and, though in circumftances 
fuch as thefe, which experience has proved to be far from favour- 
able to the growth of intelle&t and difintereftednefs, he not only 
rofe above the prejudices which formed the groundwork of the 
policy in which he was an agent, but had the courage to denounce 
them to the body of his countrymen. His reward was fuch as 
thofe who profit by prejudices, would every where beftow upon 
thofe who expofe them. He was immured in a dungeon; where, 
during feven long years, he expiated the guilt of having laboured 
to enlighten his countrymen on the means of improving their fitu- 
ation,—the crime of having told, contrary to the intereft of thofe 
who upheld the abufes, that any improvement was neceflary. 
His prifon doors were only thrown open by the fhock of the late 
revolution. 

It was a particular occafion which gave birth to this interefting 
performance. The Supreme Council of Caftile, having taken in- 
to confideration the ftate of agriculture in the kingdom of Spain, 
had prepared the fcheme of a law, to be denominated an Agrarian 
law, for the improvement of this branch of the national wealth. 
Before giving this {cheme the actual force of a law, it was thought 
proper to refer it to the Economical Society of Madrid, an affoci- 
ation of fome of the moft enlightened men of the country, form-| 
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the different branches of the national weal. The prefent Memoir, 
drawn up by Jovellanos, minifter of grace and juftice, and a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, was the anfwer which the Society re- 
turned. The copy of the work which is now before us is a tranfla- 
tion in the French language, which was printed in the Ruflian ca- 
pital in 1806. 

The fubje&t of the difcourfe, therefore, is agriculture ; but a 
griculture regarded in a particular point of view. [tis not the 
art of cultivating the ground, nor the fciences to which that art 
mutt be indebted for its perfetion, on which the author propofes 
to offer his inftru€tions: it is the relation which fubfifts A 
agriculture and the laws; the infeparable connexion between good 
hufbandry and good legiflation; the impoflibility of beholding the 
fields covered with riches, while the book of laws is empty of juttice 
and wifdom. This is an inquiry with regard to agriculture which 
is in a great meafure new; for though induftry, in general, has 
been abundantly proved to be the infeparable companion of good 
laws, yet the particular manner in which the important bufinefs 
of agriculture depends in every country upon the laws, had not 
before, fo far as we at prefent recolleét, been felected for the fub- 
jeQt of a peculiar inveftigation. It is an inquiry which leads to 
many interefting conclufions. 

In an hiftorical view which the author takes of the agriculture 
of Spain, +he reprefents it, on reafons as good as the imperfection 
of our documents permits us perhaps to attain, as in a ftate of 
perpetual progrefs from the time of the Romans, till ‘the moment 
when he wrote. There is fomething confolatory in this belief; 
for it leads to the delightful conclufion, that, even in thofe coun- 
tries of Europe where improvement has moft flowly forced its 
way, human nature has ftill been gaining fomething, and that the 
progreflive tendency in the affairs of man is not eafily overcome. 
The fame hiftorical view prefents to the author another inference 
of peculiar importance,—that the condition of the Spanith agri- 
culture has always followed the political condition of the country. 

‘ Telle, ’ says he, * est l’histoire simple et abregée de agriculture 
nationale et de son etat progressif dans ses differentes epoques. La 
Societé n’a pu recueillir, comparer et verifier les faits, sans faire en 
mméme temps beaucoup d’observations importantes qui, lui serviront 
ade guide dans le present rapport. ‘Toutes ces observations se reu- 
nissent pour prouver que le sort de l’agriculture a toujaurs suivi ce- 
dni de la situation politique de la nation, et que son influence a été 
telle, que ni la beauté du climat, ni la fertilite du sol, ni son apti- 
tude a fournir les productions les plus riches et les plis vafi¢es, ni la 
position avantageuse de la presqu’ile pour le commerce maritime, 


| ni enfin tous les dons que la nature bienfaisante a repandu sur elle, 


“Wont été assez puissans pour vaincre les obstacles que cette situa- 
tion opposcit a ses progrces..... Le sort des campagnes a toujours 
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été plus ou moins heureux, suivant que les loix agraires etoient plus 
ou moins opposées a l’interét de leurs habitans. ’ 

In endeavouring to aicertain the great principle which regulates 
the profperity of agriculture, he difcovered, what it was impoflh- 
ble that a mind of fuch a reach fhould not difcover, that it was 
the fame which regulates the profperity of every other branch of 
human induftry—the operation of individual intereti. He even 
profeffes, as indeed the title-page declares, that his whole dif- 
courfe is but an illuftration of this principle. It is, however, 
more properly {peaking, a chain of deduétions, or corollaries from 
that principle. The principle itfelf he takes in a great meafure 
for granted; and indeed it is fo evident, that a man who is capa- 
ble of reafoning, can fcarcely think it neceflary to prove it. Yet 
we cannot help thinking, that the important doctrines of Jovella- 
nos would have appeared to the bulk of readers in a {till more 
ftriking light, had he taken pains to imprint more deeply the con- 
viction of the truth and univerfality of his ftandard propofition. 
It is not fimple affent to a naked do€trine, which can carry an or- 
dinary man through a long train of inferences in practical matters, 
and lend to each the belief due to the propofition on which it de- 
pends. He muft, as we fay in ordinary language, be penetrated 
with the convidtion : it muft be incorporated with his aflociations, 
and rendered fo familiar to his mind, as to fuggeft itfelf of its 
own accord, as often as its prefence in the fhape of proof is at all 
neceflary. Even in this country, where the fundamental doétrines 
of political economy are much more generally underftood than a- 
ny where elfe, there is probably not one man in a hundred, even 
in the better educated clafles, who fees, with fufficient clearnefs, 
that individual intereft is the grand, and all-fufficient fpring, both 
of intelligence and of a€tivity in the entire ficld of human induf- 
try. Put the propofition to him in general terms; and the evi- 
dence it bears on the face of it, with his inability to find at the 
moment an exception, will probably gain you his immediate aflent ; 
But continue the converfation through one or two deductions, and 
unlefs you have been at pains to keep the propofition conftantly in 
his eye, you will find he has loft fight of it in a very few fteps. 
Afk him what has drained marfhes, cleared forefts, and converted, 
the furface of the ground into mines much more wealthy than 
thofe of gold; he will readily anfwer, individual intereft ; every 
man ftriving to procure to himfelf fome new advantage, wherever 
he poffefies the fatisfa€tory profpe& of reaping in fecurity the 
fruits of his labour. Afk him, too, what has converted fields, 
that once were mines of wealth, into marfhes and forefts again : 
he will anfwer with equal readinefs, the obftruction of individual 
interefts, wherever it has unfortunately happened that men were 
uncertain 
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uncertain with regard to the enjoyment of any advantage which 
their labours might be dire€ted to procure. Atk him, however, 
if a bounty on the export ation of corn, or a monopoly of the dif- 
tilleries is neceflary i in Great Britain for the profperity of agricul- 
ture; and you will be fure, if he is a proprietor or cultivator of 
land, to get an affirmative anfwer. Atk, if a monopoly of the 
trade of our colonies is neceflary to the commercial profperity of 
the country ; and every man, almo{t without exception, will tell 
you, that the monopoly is nearly, if not altogether, the only 
fource of benefit from colonies. Yet thefe are all inftances of di- 
rect interference with the law of individual intereft. 

We know not if it has ever been duly confidered—we are fure 
it has never been duly imprefled upon the public—that the falutary 
operation of individual intereft conftitutes the fole ground and juf- 
tification of individual property in land. It was by this appropria- 
tion that individual intereft could be moft effeCually applied to ex- 
tract the means of human enjoyment from the ground. But, re- 
move the operation of this principle, or fuppofe the effe& to be 
produced by other means; the iafteetion of property in land 
muft then be regarded as pernicious to human nature ; and never 
could have been introduced. The proprietors of land, therefore, 
are peculiarly called upon to patronize, on all occafions, the pure 
operation of individual intereft, and to combat every inftitution by 
which it is liable to be thw irted. 

Two things are wanted for the improvement of this, as of the 
other branches of human induftry : firit, motives to exertion; 

and, fecondly, knowledge to d irect that exertion. In regard to 
he firft, it will be readily acknowledged, that the natural reward 
of labour, the particular advantage which it is at any time di- 
rected to procure, is the only effectual motive for its exertion. 
Tu regard to the fecond, the queftion has been confidered as 
more doubtful, but on very infufficient grounds. Who is fo 
much interefted in improving any procefs of art, as the man 
who is immediately to reap the advantage of the improve- 
ment? Suppofe the whole clafs of individuals engaged in any 
great branch of inc luftry, occupied with all the vigilance which 
individu: al intereft can excite in itudying every part of the procefs, 
with a view to fave expenie, or to iu ial produce ; and then fee 
if there be any power which government could fet in motion, likes 
ly to be, in any comparable degree, equivalent to this mafs of 
minds, thus intently, and nearly employed. As for thofe i import. 
ant aids which are fometimes derived from deeper fciences, and 
wider views, than the agents in the common branches of induftry 
can be expected to reach, it will be readily allowed, that however 
thefe may help, they can by no means fuperfede the improvements 
B a4 which 
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which unlearned fagacity and vigilance produce. Befides, govern- 
ment is no lefs unfit a guide in thefe than in the other clafs of 
improvements; and for as few of them has induftry been any where 
indebted to government. 

But if individual intereft, in the cafe of agriculture, is the moft 
effe€tual power to furnifh both the motives to exertion, and the 
knowledge to dire& that exertion, it poffeffes in itfelf all the prin- 
ciples of progreflion; and the beft fervice which laws can render 
it, is to protect it from every thing which can difturb the opera- 
tion of that important principle. Enable all the agents in this 
great province of national wealth to enjoy, in fecurity, the fruits 
of their labour, (fuch is the fimple tafk which nature has impofed 
upon governments), and you can do for it little more. 

It is furely high time that thefe elementary do¢trines were 
brought home to the breafts of legiflators ; for the complaint of 
Jovellanos, that legiflation has hardly ever touched upon agricul- 
ture but to put fhackles upon the operation of individual intereft, 
is not applicable to Spain alone. ‘There is not a country in Eu- 
rope, where the legiflature, either from blind and ignorant con- 
ceptions of improvement, or from bafe fubfervience to the inte- 
reits of fome leading claffes, has not loaded agriculture with per- 
nicious regulations, and oppofed to its progrefs the moft fatal ob- 
ftacles. ‘The fervice, therefore, which our diftinguifhed author 
requires at the hand of legiflators, is not to build up, but to pull 
down ;—not to eftablifh new laws, but to abolith old. 

‘ Pour peu qu’on medite sur cette matiere, on verra,’ says he, 
que l’agriculture a toujours une tendance naturelle vers sa perfec- 
tion, que les loix ne penvent la favoriser, qu’en donnant une plus 
grande force a cette tendance: que cette faveur ne consiste pas au- 
tant a lui presenter des encouragemens, qu’a ecarter les obstacles qui 
retardent ses progres; en un mot, que l’unique but des loix, rela- 
tivement a l’agriculture, doit ¢tre, de proteger l’intérét de ses agens, 
en ecartant tous les obstacles qui peuvent embarasser, ou ralentir 
son action, & son mouvement. ’.....* Il est evident,’ says he m an- 
other place, ‘ que office des loix vis-a-vis de l’une et de l’autre pro- 
prieté,’ [the property either of the land or of the fruits of the land,]} 
* ne doit pas étre d’exciter, ni de diriger, mais de proteger seule- 
ment l’intérét de ses agens, naturellement actif et bien dirigé vers 
son objet. ” 

If these important doctrines are admitted, it remains to be in- 
quired, what are the obstacles which oppose the progress of a- 
griculture ; and what legislation (since it is in this way alone that 
legislators can operate in favour of agriculture) can do to remove 
them. 

Jovellanos has judiciously classed those obstacles under three 
heads ; the first comprehending those which are created by the 
laws, 
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laws, and which he denominates the political obstacles ; the se- 
cond, those which arise from the state of public opinion, and 
which he calls the moral obstacles; the third, those which ‘are 
referable to the physical circumstances of the country, and which 
he styles the physical obstacles. We shall follow him pretty 
closely through the interesting statements and illustrations ‘which 
he affords us under each of those titles, 

1. Political obstacles. Jovellanos touches, with a gentle hand, 
on the causes of the bad laws on this subject in Spain. In fact, 
he pretty plainly intimates, as he afterwards experienced, the dan- 
ger of touching upon them at all. Of the extent, however, of 
this evil, he by no means disguises his sentiments. 

* La societé,’ says he, ¢ en examinant la legislation Castillane, 
relativement a l’agriculture, n’a pu se garantir d’un sentiment d’ef- 
froi, a la vue de la multitude de loix, que renferment nos codes; ‘sur 
un objet si simple. Osera-t-elle prononcer que la majeure partie de 
ces loix a toujours été, et est encore, ou totalement contraire, ou ex~ 
tremement nuisible, ou tout au moins inutile a leur objet?’ 

He presently, however, softens this censure, by declaring, 
what is very true, that of the neighbours of Spain, none had 
much cause, in this particular, to triumph in their own superio- 
rity. ‘ Les codes ruraux de toutes les nations sont infectés de 
loix, d’ordonnances, de réglemens, dirigés vers l’amelioration de 
l’agriculture, et trés contraires 4 sa prosperite.’ Talking of the 
propensity to accumulate law upon law, and of the ignorance 
* qu'il etoit plus necessaire d’abroger, que d’etablir; he thinks 
it necessary, not only to ascribe the same errors to all other na- 
tions, the most as well as the least enlightened, but to trace them 
to that beloved storehouse of things, both clean and unclean— 
a respect for antiquity. ‘ Quel,’ he cries, ‘ est le peuple de 
la terre, quelque ignoré qu'il puisse étre, qui n’est pas tombe 
dans cette erreur, fille d’un prejuge excusable, provenant du re- 
spect pour l’antiquité ?’ 

The first, which he examines, of the grand abuses created or 
supported by the laws, is that which is here translated communes. 
The communes, or common lands in Spain, though not entirely 
on the same footing as in England, yet bear a sufliciently close 
analogy to fall under the same description. If the operation of 
individual interest is the grand spring of agricultural improve- 
ment, nothing can be so adverse to improvement as the. tolera- 
tion of commons. ‘They receive, accordingly, our author’s strong- 
est condemnation. It is not, however, on this point, that the 
people of England now stand in ‘need of his instruction. The 
conviction that commons are, in.reality, so much soil in a great 
measure withdrawn from utility, is so general, that nothing, ex- 

cept 
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cept here and there the interest of some powerful party, or the 
exorbitant and pernicious expense attending the passing of an 
act of Parliament, leaves any where a common to disfigure the 
face of the country. Jovellanos, however, represents them as 
still respected by his countrymen, and as comprehending ‘ une 
ptecieuse partie des terres cultivables de l’Espagne. ’ 

There is another nuisance of the same kind in Spain, from 
which we are in a great measure exempt in this country; that is, 
Jands possessed by the municipal bodies. ‘These, too, being with- 
drawn from the salutary operation of individual interest, exhibit 
a state of management and utility resembling that which distin- 
gaishes common lands themselves. ‘Though Jovellanos allows 
that this property is equally sacred and worthy of protection with 
that of individuals, he thinks the national good demands, that 
these municipal bodies, as they show that they cannot themselves 
turn their land to advantage, ihould be compelled to divide and 
difpofe of it, either by abfolute transfer, or in the way of perpe- 
tual rent. He points out a variety of modes in which the pur- 
chafe-money might be rendered more productive to the municipal 
body, than the land for which it was obtained; in the conftruc- 
tion, for example, of bridges; in the formation of roads and ca- 
nals ; and in other works of public utility, or even as lent to the 
ftate. 

He comes next to an abufe ftill more general, and of a ftill more 
barbarous complexion; the law by which even individuals were 
prohibited from enclofing their grounds 5 by which they were ob- 
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lige d to remove the fence 
tection of the crops on the ground, when the crops were with- 
drawn, and to leave the whole ccuntry one great common, to be 
paitured by the flocks and herds of every man, till feed-time again 
came round. So wide was the operation of this pernicious regu- 
lation, and fo durable the ignorance and negligence on which it 
depended, that it was not till the year 1788 that even gardens 
and vineyards were exempted from it. 

This wretched law, the natural offspring of a barbarous period, 
when cultivation being in its infancy, cattle are {till the principal 
tiches of the country, and the farmer too unfkilful to make pro- 
vifion for the winter, has been permitted to remain, partly from 
that apathy and that inertia which belong to a bad government, 
and partly from the influence of the Mesta, another of thofe ab- 
uses expofed by Jovellanos, and a fingularity in rural economy. 

The migrations of the Spanifh fheep, which are fed in the 
mountains of Leon and the neighbouring provinces during the 
fummer, to the plains of Eftremadura in the winter, and back a- 
g:'n when fummer returns, are fufficiently known. But the for- 

mation 
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mation of that fpecies of corporate body, to whom the privileges 
granted to thefe migrating flocks, called alfo the royal flocks, be- 
long, we have not found any where explained but in the work be- 
fore us. It is a very curious point of Spanith history. 

La fondation, ’ says the author, ‘ du troupeau royal ne fut autre 
chose dans le principe qu’une sauvegarde accordée par les loix a tous 
les troupeaux du royaume, sans e xception. Et la reunion des mon- 
tagnards en confraire n’eut d’abord d’autre but, que celui d’assurer 
la jouissance de ce bienfait. Les habitans de ces montagnes, dont 
Ja chaine se detache de Pyrennées pour se repandre dans l’interieur 
de notre continent, forcés de chercher en hiver des plaines abritées 
pour le paturage de leurs troupeaux, que la neige chassoit des som- 
mets, sentirent le besoin de s’unir entre eux, non pour obtenir des 
privileges, mais pour la garantie de cette protection que les bix 
avoient offertes a tout le monde, et que les riches proprietaires des 
troupeaux riverains commengoient a usurper pour eux seuls. Voila 
comment l’histoire de notre agriculture presente ces deux corps, de 
montagnards, et de riverains, dans un etat de guerre continuelle, 
dans laquelle la fonction des loix fut, de couvrir de sa protection les 
premiers, qui, comme les plus foibles, en avoient le plus besoin. 
C’est de ces principes que nac« - la Mesta et ses privileges. L’am- 
bition de les partager amena ensuite cette fameuse coalition, et cette 
ligue solemnelle, qui in 1556 reunit en un seul corps les montagn- 
ards et les riverains. Cette ligue inegale, désavantageuse aux pre- 
miers, qui allerent toujours en declinant, tandis que la faveur et les 
moyens des seconds augmentoit de jour en jour, devint bien funeste 
a la cause publique, parceque elle combina la richesse et le credit 
des riverains, avec l'industrie et la multitude des montagnards; et 
produisit enfin un corps de bergers, si enormement puissant qu’a 
force de sophismes et de reclamations, non seulement il parvint a ex- 
ercer le monopole de toutes les herbes de la presqu’ile, mais il reus- 
git encore a convertir en paturages les meilleures terres de labour, au 
grand detriment des troupeaux fixes, de l’agriculture, et de la popu- 
[ation des c: umpagnes. ’” 

The mifchiefs arifing from converting the whole country, dur- 
ing a confiderable part of the year, into common land, for the be- 
nefit of the migrating fheep, from fixing the price of provender 
for them on the road, and from the other privil ges which the 
Mesta were enabled to engrofs, can be too eafily conceived b 
the people of this country, to render it in any degree ufeful for us 
to follow minutely the criticifms of Jovellinos. He mentions, 
however, one effect of this inftitution, namely, an aggravation of 
the inequality of fortunes, which would not have n iturally been 

conceived by a ftranger, and which our author laments with an° 
emphafis, little to have been expected in a Spaniard, a man of 
rank and power, and a lawyer. 

Un autre abus,’ says he, * plus grave, plus urgent a reprimer, 

plus 
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plus pernicieux a ]’agriculture, appelle actucllement la supreme atten- 
tion du Conseil. On ne verroit pas regner parmi nous tant d’em- 
pressement a se trouver dans la confrairie de la Mesta, si nos loix, en 
facilitant d’un coté l’accumulation de la richesse entre les mains d’uw 
petit nombre d’individus puissans, n’autorisoient en’ méme temps 
d’un autre coté ’accamulation de la richesse territoriale en faveur 
de ces mémes compagnies et de ccs mémes personnes; eloignant 
ainsi de plus en plus l’interet individuel de l’economie des troupeauxr 
et de Pagriculture, clles detournent aussi les fonds et l’industrie de 
la nation, qui devroient les animer. La Societ¢, apres avoir examis 
ner ce nouveau mai a la lumiere de ses principes, presente au Con- 
seil ses nombreuses consequences comme un effet de Vinegalité avec 
laquelle les loix ont distribué leur protection. ’ 

The refleCtions which he immediately fubjoins, difcover a high 
degree of knowledge, joined to the nobleft fentiments of humani- 
ty. How rare is it to find, in any country, a man who has been 
fubject to the corrupting in ‘fluence of the fcramble for place and 
power, from whofe lips, or whofe om reflections of the follow- 
ing nature may be expected to flow ! 

¢ Comme il est impossible, ’ he adds, ‘ de favoriser l’interet indi- 
viduel, en lui accordant le droit d’aspirer a la proprieté territoriale, 
sans favoriser en méme temps l’accumulation de cette richesse, il est 
egalement impossible de supposer cette accumulation sans reconnoi- 
tre cette inegalité de fortune, qui fonde et qui constitue la veritable 
origine de tant de vices et de tant de maux qui affligent les corps 
politiques. 

‘ Dans ce sens, on ne sauroit nier, que l’accumulation de la ri- 
chesse est un mal, mais outre que c’est un mal necessaire, le remede 
n’en est pas bien eloigné. Quand tout citoyen peut aspirer a la ri; 
chesse, les vicissitudes naturelles de la fortune la font passer rapide- 
ment des unes aux autres: par consequent elle ne peut jamais etre 
immense, ni en quantité ni en durée, pour aucun individu. La 
méme tendance qui entraine tout le monde vers cet objet, en multi- 
pliant les efforts multiplie les obstacles: et si, dans les progrés natu- 
rels de Ja liberté d’accumuler les distributions de la richesse, elle s’e- 
loigne du niveau de legalité, elle devient du moins pour tous le 
prix de Pindustrie, et le chatiment de la paresse. 

‘ D’un autre coté, Vegalité des droits assure des effets salutaires. 
C’est elle, qui met les difierentes classes de V’etat dans une depeén- 
dance mutuelle et reciproque. C’est elle, qui les unit ‘avec le li¢g 
puissant de l’interet mutuel. C’est cette gradation qui appelle les 
moindres citoyens a la richesse et aux honneurs. C’est elle, qui é- 
veille et qui excite l’interct personel, qui anime son action, avec 
d’autant-plus de force, que Pegalité des droits fait partager a tous 
y esperance du succes.—Ce ne sont done pas ces loix qui occuperottt 
ynutdement attention de la Societé. ' 

We come now to an obttatle raifed by the laws, which Jovella- 
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nos fignalizes as one of the moft powerful in retarding the pro- 
grefs of agriculture, and in which we ourfelves are equally con- 
cerned with the people of Spain. The circumftance to which we 
allude, is the perpetuity of inheritance, without the power of a- 
lienation, in landed property, which the laws fanétion in behalf 
either of particular families, or of particular bodies. There are 
various ways in which the land was locked up from fubdivifion 
and from circulation in Spain; all of them partaking, more or 
lefs completely, of the nature of our laws of primogeniture and 
entail. Into the diftinétions of thefe we need not enter. It fuits 
our purpofe better, to confider the relations which are common to 
them all. 

Of the evils which fpring from thefe regulations refpedtin 
landed property, the genuine offspring of a barbarous and fhort- 
fighted age, that which is firft felected by Jovellanos for denuncia- 
tion, and which he regards as of principal malignity, is the ene 
hancement of the price of land. 

« Les terres,’ says he, ‘ sont montées en Espagne a un prix scanda- 
leux. Ce prix est un effet de leur rareté dans le commerce, et cette 
rareté derive principalement de l’enorme quantité de possessions ter- 
ritoriales, qui est tombée en main morte. Voila tout autant de veri- 
tés de fait, qui n’ont pas besoin de demonstration, et il ne reste plus 
qu’ a presenter son influence sur agriculture. ’ 

On this subject he appeals to the experience presented by the 
United States of America, There the facility with which land 
may be acquired attracts capital to agriculture. In Spain, and in 
the other countries of Europe, where land is accumulated in a 
few hands, and is raised, by excluding so much of it from circula- 
tion, to an enormous price, capital is banished from the cultiva- 
tion of the ground. What a picture does he draw of the situation 
of Spain, under the baneful operation of this monopoly of her soil ! 

« Ce ne sont point ici,” says he, ‘ des exagerations de zele. Ce 
sont les consequences affligeantes, mais certaines, d’un systeme des- 
tructeur, dont le Conseil reconnoitra l’effet, en jettant seulement un 
regard sur nos provinces. Quelle est celle, ou la majeure partie de 
la proprieté territoriale n’est pas tombé en main morte ? Quelle est 
celle. ou le prix des terres ne s’est point elevé a un taux si enorme 
qu’elles rendent a peine un demi pour cent? Quelle est celle, ou les 
baux n’ont point monté a un prix scandaleux? Quelle est celle, ou 
les heritages ne sont point ouverts, sans population, sans arbres, sans 
arrosages, et sans aucune espece d’amelioration? Quelle est celle, 
oi Pagriculture n’est pas abandonnce a des colons pauvres et igno- 
rans? Quelle est celle enfin, ou le numeraire ne fuit pas les cam- 
pagnes, pour chercher d’autres emplois plus lucratifs?’ 

It is undoubtedly true, that in a country where capital over- 
flows, as in England, the expedient of leases, if wisely regulated, 

may, 
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may, to a considerable extent, supply to agriculture the means 
which are driven from it by primogenitureship and entails. It 
becomes in this manner again subdivided into portions which indi- 
vidual attention is competent to embrace. The magnitude of the 
produce i is not such as to smother the feeling of individual interest 
in the minute improvements which the progress of any art reqitires ; 
and if fair and ample security is provided for the enjoyment of that 
produce during a sufficient number of years, adequate miotives 
are afforded for considerable exertions, and the application of con- 
siderable capital, to increase the productive powers of the soil. 
The efficacy of these motives is witnessed, to no small extent, in 
England, and to a much greater extent in Scotland, where the te- 
nure of the farmer is in general on a much better foundation. 
But how feeble, in all cases, must be the motives for exertion and 
expense, to increase the productive powers of the soil, where a 
man daily regards it as the property of another, and reflects, that 
the produce only of a few years must be the sole reward of his 
labours and risk, while the permanent benefit departs from him to 
a stranger | How feeble, even in their most perfect form, the mo- 
Sies of this man, to the motives of him who regards the soil he 
is improving as his own, and considers, that the benefit of his 
exertions may redound to his latest posterity! What other cause 
can be assigned for the small progress which England has made 
in agriculture, compared with that which she has made in manu- 
factures and commerce? What other cause can be assigned, 
why, supplying half the world with manufactures, she supplies 
not herself with bread? What other cause can be assigned, why 
every branch of her mercantile establishment, gigantic as it is, 
overflows with capital, while capital cannot be found to cultivate 
the waste lands which disfigure so many of her provinces? Our 
own empire supplies us with a most remarkable setts J in confirma- 
tion of these inferences. How does it happen that the cultivation 
of the ground in the West Indies has been enabled to draw such 
masses of capital from commerce itself? And how does it hap- 
pen that the cultivator there exhibits an intensity of zeal and ex- 
ertion so much beyond what is witnessed in Europe? ‘The only 
answer is, that the cultivator there is at once the cultivator and 
the owner ofthe soil; every improvement which he makes is ex- 
clusively his own ; he is en: abled to borrow ¢ capital by giving se- 
curity upon his estate ; and the rapid circulation of estates from 
hand to hand, enlivens his activity, and accommodates him in 
every change of circumstances. E ntirely similar is the operation 
of similar causes in the United States of America; “or can it rea- 
sonably be doubted, that similar effects would flow from them in 
Europe. 
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In touching, however, upon the monopoly of the soil, the most 
baneful of all monopolies, established to so destructive an extent in 
Spain, Jovellanos was aware that he was treading upon tender 
ground. ‘The church, in particular, whose jealousies are so easi- 
ly awakened, and in whose hands so great a portion of the soil of 
Spain was inalienably locked, he endeavours to induce, by many 
soothing persuasions, to submis, as far as her concern in the mo- 
nopoly extended, to some gentle relaxations. One argument in 
favour of the established policy was, that it was necessary for the 
maintenance of the order of nobility. This it seems was a point, 
in Spain, more sacred than that of the church itself. According- 
ly, Jovellanos by no means takes upon him to advance a word to- 
wards impairing the monopoly of the soil, as far as the nobility 
themselves could be supposed to think it necessary for the main- 
tenance of their order. With many expressions of profound re- 
spect, he only ventures to insinuate, that if the jaw of primoge- 
niture and entails be adverse to agriculture, though it be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the nobility, it ought not to be ex- 
tended beyond the nobility ; but that landed property, in all hands 
that are not noble, should be restored to the natural principles of 
subdivision and circulation. 

But it was not merely by bad laws respecting the property of 
the soz that Jovellanos found agriculture retarded in Spain: the 
laws respecting the property of the frwzts of the soil were no less 
barbarous, and no less fatal in their operation. By this he means 
distinctively the property of the farmer, of which he speaks in 
the following enlightened terms. 

* Les fruits de la terre etant le produit immediat du travail, et 
formant unique proprieté du colon, cette proprieté sacrée est d’au- 
tant plus digne de protection aux yeux de la loi, que d’une part elle 
represente la subsistance de la plus grande et de la plus precieuse 
partie des individus de l’etat; tandis que d’un autre coté elle consti- 
tue l’unique recompense de leur sueur et de leurs fatigues. Personne 
ne la doit a la fortune, ni au hasard de la naissance; chacun la tire 
immediatement de son genie et de son application. Elle est en 
outre tres-incertaine et tres-precaire, parcequ’elle depend en grande 
partie de l’influence du climat, et des variations de l’atmosphere. Il 
est done certain, qu’elle reunit en sa faveur tous les titres qui peu- 
vent la rendre recommendable a la justice et a Vhumanité du gou- 
vernement. Ce n’est pas seulement le cultivateur qui est’interessé:a 
la protection de cette proprieté, c’est ezalement le proprietaire, parce 
que ses produits se divisent naturellement entre le maitre et les cul- 
tivateurs. ’ 

One is pleased to find, amid these representations and expostu- 
lations of Jovellanos, that even in Spain certain reforms had actually 
been carried into effect. He congratulates himself, for example, 
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that amid ¢ la serie immense de loix, d’ordonnances et de regle- 
mens, qui ont offensé et restreint la libre disposition des produits de 
Ja terre,’ he has no longer to complain of the tax on grain—now, 
says he, banished for ever from our police and legislation. ‘ Mais 
cette loi,’ continues be, ‘ une fois supprimée, et la taxe de grains 
poar toujours abolie, comment peut-on laisser subsister sur les 
autres fruits de la terre une taxe d’autant plus pernicieuse, qu’elle 
n’est pas reglee par Vequite et la sagesse du legislateur, mais par 
la fantaisie momentanée des juges municipaux?’—A tax upon 
all the fruits of the earth, with the sole exception of grain, regu- 
lated, not by the equity and wisdom of the legislator, but by the 
momentary caprice of the municipal judges, was still a tolerable 
allowance of abuse. In fact, the municipal bodies in Spain pos- 
sessed the same monopoly in the fruits of the ground, and the 
same power of fixing their price, as we lately had the mortifica- 
tion, in our account of the performance of Mr Leckie, to contem- 
plate, in the destructive hands of the municipal bodies of Sicily. 

One fact is mentioned by Jovellanos, in demonstration of the 
effects of these arbitrary regulations, which alone speaks volumes. 
It is well known to be one of the natural attendants on a very im- 
perfect state of agriculture, such as that of Spain, to afford cer- 
tain articles in extraordinary aSundance, and, by necessary con- 
sequence, extraordinarily cheap. Of these, poultry, which dur- 
ing that state of agriculture forms part of the family of the poor- 
est man, and finds the greatest part of its food independently of | 
expense, constitutes a remarkable instance. It is therefore won- | 
derful to learn, that the city of Madrid is actually supplied with | 
eggs from France! Hear Jovellanos himself on the causes of this | 
characteristic and melancholy circumstance. 

‘C’est a ces reglemens’ (the wretched powers entrusted to the | 
provincial magistrates) ‘qu’on doit attribuer en grande partie la 
disette de certains articles de production facile, et de consommation 
ordinaire. Le paysan ne trouvant aucun benefice a les vendre 4 un 
prix ordinaire, et eloigné des march¢s par les vexations qu’il y ren- 


contre, prend le parti de ne plus les cultiver. Deux ou trois exemples } 


suffisent pour l’en degouter a jamais, et pour fixer les objets de Ja 
eulture et de ’economie d’une province entiere. Qui pourra assigner 
une autre cause a la honteuse necessité of nous avons été pendant 
quelque tems de faire venir les ceufs de France, pour l’approvisionne- 
ment de la ville de Madrid ?’ 

Omitting, as we are obliged to do, the numerous and import- 
ant details of our author on the restraints and oppressions to which 
the cultivatct in Spain is exposed, who is even deprived of the’ 
freedom of trade from province to province within his own coun- 
try, we cannot forbear adverting to a few of the observations, in 
the work before us, on the mischiefs inflicted on agriculture by 

the 
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le- 

de | the taxes’ dn Spain. "We shall not stop to consider the author’s 
W, demonstrations and remonstrances relative t6 the shameful ine- 
als qualities in the system of Spanish taxation, by which the higher 
ins classes, amorig whom the nobility and clergy, as usual, and. as 
les | we could not but have expected, stand principally dis stinguished, 
Ue | have their’ shotilders eased of the burden, by shifting the greater 
ar | part of it to the shoitlders of the poor husbandman, "Phe picture, 
on | however, which Jovellanos draws of the direct oppressions to 
pu which the owners of ‘the produce of the soil are exposed, is too 
he remarkable, and too full of instruction, not to be presented, in part, 
ble § tothe consideration of our countrymen. 

ae * Quatriemement,” says he, ¢ il est aisé de voir jusqu’s quel point 
the | influence des i impositions provinciales doit etre nuisible a l’agricul-. 
Cae | ture par lextension avec laquelle elles embrassent tous les produits, 
m- Les principales, et les plus precieuses, comme I’huile, le vin, et la 
y- viande, sont assujetties aux mi/lions, tandis que l'alcavale, atteint 


the jusqu’aux plus minutieuses, telles que les fruits, les lezu: nes, le jar- 
es.  dinugevet la'volaille. Qu’onjuge de l’effet de ce mode d’imposition, 
m- parla repetition avec laquelle les produits de la terre, se trouvent suc- 
er- cessivement grevés directment ou indirectment. Les troupeaux, par 
on- exemple, payent sur Ja pature dans les loyers des prairies, auquel on 
ur- | n’adonné le npm de vente des herbes que pour l’assujettir a Talca- 
or- | Vale.. Le bétail paye ensuite une nouvelle contribution, a chaque 
of = vente et révente, d ans les foires et marchés, et la viande paye en- 
core lors qu’elle est vendue pour Ja consommation, De manieré que 
ces impots, suisissant les produits de la terre au moment: de leur 
is naissance, les poursuivent et les atteignent dans toute leur circulas 
tion, sans jamais perdre de vue ni lacher leur proie, jusqu’au ders 
lier instant de son existence. ” 


the , . ‘ : 
ie é After a variety of observations on the particular abuses which 
Oe he selects as specimens of that corrupt system he wanted to re- 
un | form, he sums up his conclusiong on the baneful effects’ of the 
ren-| taxes, tn the following terms. 


ples * Sans compter,done ce que coutent a I’ctat, et par epheequent a 
> Ja ces membres, le *s innombrables le egions d’ad Iministrateurs, de visiteurs, 
mer de sergents, de gardes, qu’exige le recouvrement des impésittons 
lant provinciales ; sans gompter le trouble, et Pingnietude continuelle 
ane. dans lequel elles entretiennent le cultivateur, qui peut ni faire un pas 

ni s’arreter sans etre environné des commis et de satellites ; sans 
ort- compter les vexations qui derivent de Vodieuse police des réfistres, 
hich Visites, guides, taxes, et autres formalités ; sans compter oppression 
the’ edu citoyen, avili par,les denonciations, procedures, arrestations, de- 
tentions, aux quelles donnent lieu la plus petite et quelquefbis 1a plus 


yun- . : . 
® innocente fraude; enfin, sans compter tout ce que fa liberté duecom- 


in ‘ res : . 7 , 
b merce et la circulation interieure suuffre d’un systeme si erroné, ce 
» > . - . ~ 
| i que nous venons de dire sufit pouf demontrer, que nes loik fiscales, 
the on 
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examinées dans leur rapport avec l’agriculture, présentent un des ob- 
stacles le plus puissant a l’interet de ses agents, et par consequent a 
sa prosperité, ” 

2. Such is a specimen of the important instructions which Jo-} 
vellanos offered to his countrymen, or to their government, respect- | 
ing the obstacles opposed to the progress of agriculture by bad j 
Jaws and political institutions. ‘The obstacles $ arising from wrong 
opinions, is the second class he takes into consideration. In re- 
gard to so much of the mass of these as are entertained by | 
the government, the second class of the obstructions of agri- 
culture coincides with the first; since, to the wrong opinions | 
of this small, but effective body, bad laws and bad political 
institutions are to be traced. One opinion, however, of very 
extensive influence in most, if not all the countries of Europe, 
is common both to governors and people,—that in the work of en- 
riching a n: ation, commerce is far more efficacious than agricul. 
ture. ‘This opinion, the groundwork of what Dr Smith deno- 
minates the mercan aie system, which long guided, and still, in 
many important points, guide s the economical policy of the coun- ; 
tries of Europe, and of Great Britain among the rest,—Jovellanos | 
traces (and probably, in its origin, with justice) to the mania of 
imitation caught from the flourishing republics of Italy and Ger- 
many in the middle ages. ‘The Spaniards, however, have not rea- | 


~e 


soned upon it exactly as the politicians of this country have done. 
For example, they prohibit the exportation of the raw produce of 
the soil, and encourage the importation; and even Jovellanos 
himself thinks them right i in prohibiting the exportation of corn, 
The British legislators, on the other hand, grant a bounty on the | 
exportation of corn, soll i impose a duty on the importation always, , 
at least unless when the price is very high. ‘The wise proceed. | 
ing would probably be, in regard either to Britain or Spain, to let 
the nation export, when it found it for its interest to export; and 
to import, when it found it for its interest to import > and to , 
trust to it as being the best judge of its own interest, in this, as in | 
all similar cases. ‘Che subject is too extensive for us to enter up- | 
on any controverted ground; but this being one of the few cases 
in which we have found our author involved i in an erroneous train 
of thought, it was necessary thus far to mark our dissent from it. 
The wrong opinions, however, belonging to the more immediate i 
agents of agriculture, form the principal source of the class of er- 
rors which our author is now considering. His disquisition on this* 
subj ectis one of the most gratifying that has presented itself to our 
notice. Ignorance is the fruitful mother to whom he traces, as her ' 
legitimate progeny, all the evils which fall to be considered under 
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this head; and which are neither few nor small. Where, he asks— 
in what country has not agriculture remained in improvement 
behind the other great branches of art? The reason is, that it is 
an art more difficult to be carried on, without certain portions of 
knowledge and understanding, than those which admit of greater 
subdivision and simplicity ; for, as Jovell mos very justly observes, 
‘ agriculture est bien moins un art, qu’une admirable reunion 
‘ de plusieurs arts trés distingués.’ He remarks, accordingly, 
—what is so worthy of remark everywhere else, as well as in 
Spain, though it has hitherto attracted anywhere so little of the 
attention which i it deserves,—how formidable, and fre quently how 
effectual a resistance is presented to the improver in agriculture, 
by the blind prejudices and coarse indocility of the la ‘bouring hus- 
bandman ; who, from ignorance, and from mental inaction, is 
wedded to the practices to which he has been accustomed, and 
can accommodate neither his hand nor his mind to any process 
that is new. Whoever bestows due attention on the variety of 
operations in which the most ordinary agent in the business of a- 
griculture must be employed, and the various kinds of knowledge 

which it is necessary for him to possess, will easily see, that to 
render him a proper instrument in an actively improving, and by 
consequence a changing agriculture, his mind must be rendered 
alert and pliant by education, sufficiently enlightened to believe 
that improvements may be made, and to think that it is not un- 
worthy of him to second the wishes of the improver. In what a 
favourable situation for progress in agriculture would that country 
be placed, which should possess a peasantry thus qualified and 
disposed,—where the principal instrument, the principal machine 
of the art, was of so admirable a temper and mould,—it is surely 
unnecessary to explain; as, on the other hand, every man, by 
whom any striking improvements in agriculture have been at- 
tempted, bears loud and voluntary testimony to the difficulties he 
experience ', partly from the aversion, and partly from the inca- 
pacity of the agents he had to employ. 

Jovellanos is of opinion, that one of the best expedi ents for 
transmitting knowledge to the labourers in the soil, is to commu- 
nicate it frst t to the proprietors of the soil. He marks, with pro- 
found indignation and contem pt, the existing state of education 
in Spain. 

© Quel abandon deplorable,’ he cries, ‘ dans notre systeme d’in- 
struction publique. Il semble que nous avons pris a tache de ne- 
gliger les objets d’instructions utiles et de multiplier les instituts des 
connoissances inutiles.... Les sciences ont cessé d’etre pour nous un 
moyen de chercher la verité, et sont devenu une ressource pour 
trouver de quoi vivre. Je nombre des etudians s’est accru avec 

?imperfe sction des etudes; et de meme que ces insectes qui, naissant 
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de la putrefaction, servent a la propager, les theologiens scholas- 
tiques, juristes, casuistes, et tous les mauvais professeurs des facultés 
intellectuelles, envelopperent dans leur corruption les principes, le 
gout, et jusqu ’au souvenir des sciences utiles. ’ 

For explaining what he considered necessary to be done to- 
wards imparting a knowledge of the useful and experimental 
sciences to the class of owners of the soil, he returns again and 
again to the incurable vices of the system of education, which 
had been set up in the ages of darkness, and transmitted, by 
means of the obstinate resistance to change in the agents employ- 
ed, with little or no improvement to the present day. 

* La Societé,’ says he, ‘ ne proposera pas d’ aggreger cette espece 
d’enseignement au plan de nos universités ; tant qu’elles seront en- 
core ce quelles sont, et ce quelles ont toujours été jusqu’a present, 
tant qu’elles seront dominées par Vesprit scholastique, jamais les 
sciences experimentales ne pourront germer aupres d’elles. Des ob- 
jets distincts, un caractere different, une autre methode, et un esprit 
opposé animent les unes et les autres, les separent, et les rendent in- 
compatibles entre elles. Une longue et triste experience a confirmé 
cette verité.’ He even proceeds so far as to say, that to found 
system of education any thing like complete, (‘ ce point,’ he ob- 
serves, * si digne de nos desirs) il faudra debuter par un renverse- 
ment total de la forme et du systeme actuel de nos ecoles generales. ’ 

After a variety of details, into which we are sorry that we can- 
not enter, respecting the plan for instructing the proprietors of 
the soil, he comes to the highly important case of the labourers. 
On his point, unfortun ately, the numbers among ourselves are 
not few who have much to Jearn from the Spanish statesman. 

* Le second moyen,’ says he, * de rapprocher la science de l’in- 
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teret, consiste dans l’instruction des laboureurs. Ce seroit une chose } 


ridicule, que de vouloir les assujettir a etude des sciences ; mais il 
est tres-raisonable de chercher a les mettre a méme de profiter de 
leurs resultats; et voila a quoi se reduit notre desir. L/’entreprise 
est grande par son objet, mais simple et facile dans ses moyens; il 
ne s’agit que de diminuer l’ignorance des laboureurs, ou pour mieux 
dire de multiplier, et de perfectionner les organes de leur entende- 
ment. 

It is objected, however, by those who have unfortunately taken 
rp prejudices against the people, that it is impossible to make use- 

ful knowledge descend to them. Jovellanos leaves not this mis- 
apprehension without its answer. 

* Quand,’ says he, ‘ les proprictaires possederont les sciences u- 
tiles, ne doit-on pas esperer que leur interet, peut-ctre meme leur va- 
nit¢, les engagera a fi ure des essais di ins leurs terres, et 4 appliquer 
a leur culture les connoissances dues a leur etude, les nouvelles de- 
couvertes, et les nouvelles methodes adoptées dans les autres pays? 
Et quand is Pauront fyit avec fruit, ne devra-t-on pas esperer egale- 
ment ; | 
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ment ; que leurs conseils et leur exemple persuaderont leurs fermiers, 
et les feront participer a leurs ameliorations ? 

* On suppose que le laboureur est esclave des prejugés, qu’il 
recus par tradition, et il l’est sans doute, parcequ’il ne peut ceder a 
d’autres legons qu’a celles qui lui entrent par les yeux; mais par la 
meme raison n’est il pas plus docile a cette espece de combinaison qui 
anime et augmente son interet? L’orgueil des savans lui refuse jus- 
qu’a cette docilité; mais qu’on fasse attention un moment a la grande 
masse des connoissances, que l’agriculture a reunie, meme dans la 
portion la plus stupide de ses agens ; et on reconnoitra tout ce que 
doit dans tous les pays l’agriculture a la docilité des laboureurs. ’ 

He brings to the support of the same interesting proposition, 
truths of a still more general nature. 

Il est impossible,’ he says, ‘ qu’une nation possede les sciences 
dans un certain degré d’etendue, sans qu’une partie de leurs lumieres 
se repande jusqu’a la plus basse classe du peuple ; parceque, sil 
est permis de s’exprimer ainsi, le fluide de la science se repand d’une 
classe a l’autre, et se simplifiant, se divisant toujours d’avantage dans 
son cours, s’accommode enfin a l’intelligence des esprits les plus sim- 
ples et les plus rebelles. Par ce moyen, le laboureur et l’artisan, 
sans penetrer le jargon mysterieux du” chimiste, dans l’analyse des 
marnes, ni le raisonnement du naturaliste dans la recherche hardie 
du tems et des moyens de leur formation, connoissent leur utilité pour 
lamelioration des terres ct le degraissement des draps. C’est a dire 
qu’ils connoissent tout ce que la science a enseigné d’utile sur les 
marnes. ” 

When he comes to consider the degree of positive instruction, 
not which ought to be given to the people—for they ought to re- 
ceive as much possible—but which can be given to them, with- 
out sacrificing other objects of still more imperious necessity, he 
says, 

La Societé ne sollicite pour eux, que la connoissance des pre- 
mieres lettres, c’est a dire, qu’ils sachent lire, ecrire, et compter 
Quel champ immense ces connoissances simples et sublimes n’ouvrent- 
elles pas a esprit humain? Cette instruction si necessaire a tout ine 
dividu pour perfectionner les facultés de la raison et de son ame, si 
avantageuse a tout pere de famille pour conduire les affaires de la vie 
civile et domestique, si importante a tout gouvernement pour ameliorer 
esprit et le cceur des citoyens, est celle que la Societé reclame, et 
qui suffira pour mettre le laboureur, ainsi que les autres classes la- 
borieuses en etat de concevoir, non seulement les verités sublimes de 
la religion et de la morale ; mais encore les principes simples et clairs 


de la physique, qui conduisent a la perfection des arts. I] suffira 


que les resultats et les decouvertes, dans les sciences les plus compli- 
quées, soient depouillés de ’apparat ou du jargon scientifique, et re- 
duites a des propositions claires et simples pour etre cammprives par 

Vhomme le plus grossier, quand on aura perfectionné les organes de 
son éntendement. 
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* Que Votre Altesse (it is thus the Councils of State are addressed 
in Spain) daigne par consequent multiplier par tout l’enseignement 
des premieres lettres ; qu’il n’y ait ni bourg, ni village, ni paroisse, 
qui en soit privé; qu’il n’y ait aucun individu, quelque miserable 
qu’il soit, qui ne puisse recevoir facilement et gratuitement cette in- 
struction. Quand la nation ne devroit pas ce secours a tous ses mem- 
bres s, comme l’acte le plus signalé de sa protection, elle se le devroit 
a elle-ememe, comme le moyen le plus simp ‘le d’augmenter sa gloire 
et sa puissance. N’est-ce pas en effet le plus honteux temoignage de 
notre insouciance, que de voir dans l’abandon et dans l’oubli une 
branche d’instruction si generale, et si avantageuse, tandis que nous 
protegeons avec tant d’ardeur les instituts des sciences partielles, in- 
uti iles, ou dangereuses. ’ 

We are obliged, though reluctantly, to omit the expedients 
proposed by our author for accom plishing the great ale-ts here 
proposed. And we are not unw — to leave the enli ghtened and 
philanthropic reflections of this real philosopher and statesman, 
without < any commentary, to the meditations of those among us, 
who are still as far behind him in knowle dge as humanity. 

As to the physical obstacles which Spain presents to the 
progress of agriculture, the observations of Jovellanos are con- 
fined within narrow con pass. Nature, he remarks, has been li- 
beral to Spain ; but the inhabitants have not seconded the bounty 
of nature. ‘The climate of Spain is in general dry. The neglect 
of irrigation he therefore stigmatizes as one of the vices of the 
people; th oug h he grants th: it the difficulties attending this im- 
provement, is one of ‘th e physical obstacles peculiar to Spain, which 
the husbandman is called upon to overcome. ‘The different pro- 
vinces of Spain being g extremely different in their soil, climate, 
and by consequence in their produce— articles, must very fre- 
quently be raised in one province, which are required for the 
supply of a very distant province. ‘This renders good roads, 
navigable canals, and other channels of communication, pecu- 
liarly necessary; yet mo country is more wretchedly provid- 
ed with them. Of physic: il obstacles, there are many in Spain, 
as well as other countries, which, from their magnitude, or 
from the extent of their influence, it peculiarly belongs to 
government to remove. Jovellanos remarks, that governments 
would never want funds for such useful purposes, did they 
not waste so"much in ways that are useless, and often in such as 
are pernicious. He would like to see established in every coun- 
try a fund, to be denominated the amelioration fund, for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding, as far as government is competent to aid, 
the progress of agriculture, and the other useful arts. 

Such are the instructions, the censures and expostulations, 
which this Spanish philosopher and patriot deemed fit a few years 
ago 
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ago to address to his countrymen. It has been our principal ob- 
ject to exhibit as distinct a view as possible of a work, presenting 
so many claims to attention ; and, for that purpose, we have re- 
strained ourselves from those re@ections) in which the interest of 
the topics introduced would otherwise have prompted us to in- 
dulge. There are a few questions, however, which we are it- 
resistibly tempted to ask. 

How many years, for example, have gone by, since we re- 
ceived a book of this nature and utility from any statesman or 
minister of justice in our own country ? 

Did Jovellanos perform a more patriotic service, by exposing 
openly, and censuring the errors and abuses by which his country 
suffered, than he would have done, had he, by palliations, by 
sophistry and excuses, endeavoured to make it appear that she 
was suffering from no errors and abuses? And if such acon- 
duct was patriotic in Spain, may it not be so in other countries, 
—in Great Britain for example ¢ 

Whether there are any errors and abuses in Great Britain of a 
similar, or of any other description? or, whether there are none 
—and hence all writers of the censorial character, like Jovellanos, 
unnecessary ? 

Whether it were useful in Spain, that the owners and culti- 
vators of the ground should be well instructed; but not at all 
useful in Great Britain? Or whether Jovellanos was entirely 
mistaken,—it being useful in no country ? 

Whether Jovellanos, who censured the bad institutions of his 
country, or the Prince of the Peace who punished those who 
censured them, was the greatest patriot? Whether there is any 
other country, where those who thus censure, and those who 
thus punish, are in situations analogous ? 

‘To conclude witha reflection of a different description. — Among 
a people subject to the minute and incessant oppression which we 
here perceive the peasantry in Spain endured, could the flame of 
patriotism catch in such a degree, as to make them perfect he- 
roes in defence of the very government under which they had 
suffered ?—A valuable fragment, from the hand of the same Jo- 
vellanos, which Lord Helland has done us the service to present 
to us in the Appendix (No. 2.) to his Life of Lope de Vega, is 


highly worthy ‘of being sahihefeahe the account, in making up our 
minds on this question. 
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Art. Il. Strictures on two Critiques in the Edinburgh Review, 
on the Subject of Methodism and Missions ; with Remarks on 
the Influence of Reviews, in general, on Morals and Happiness. 
By John Styles. 8vo. London. 1809. 


1’ routing out a neft of confecrated coblers, and in bringing to 
light {uch a perilous heap of trafh as we were obliged to work 
through, in our articles upon the Methodifts and Mifhonaries, 
we are generally conceived to have rendered an ufeful fervice to 
the caufe of rational religion. Every one, however, at all ac- 
quainted with the true character of Methodifm, muft have known 
the extent of the abufe and mifreprefentation to which we expofs 
ed ourfelves in fuch a fervice. All this obloquy, however, we | 
were very willing to encounter, from our conviction of the necef- 
fity of expdling and correcting the growing evil of fanaticifm. In 
{pite of all mifreprefentation, we have ever been, and ever fhall 
be, the fincere friends of fober and rational Chriftianity. ~We 
are quite ready, if any fair opportunity occur, to defend it, to 
the bef of our ability, from the tiger-{pring of infidelity; and 
we! are quite determined, if we can prevent fuch an evil, that 
it fhall not be eaten up by the nafty and numerous vermin 
of Methodifm. For this purpofe, we fhall proceed to make 
ja few fhort remarks upon the facred and filly gentleman be- 
s fore us,-—not, certain]; y, becaufe we feel any fort of anxiety as 
to the effect of his ftriQures on our own credit or reputation, 
but beeaufe his direé and articulate defence of the principles and 
practices which we have condemned, affords us the faire(t oppor- 
tunity of expofing, ftill more clearly, both the extravagance and 
the danger of thefe popular feétaries. 
Thefe very impudent people have one ruling canon, which 
pervades every thing they fay and do. Whoever ts unfriendly 
b to Methodism, is an “infidel and an atheist. This reafonable and 
~ amiable maxim, repeated in every form of dulnefs, and varied 
in every attitude of malignity, is the fum and fub{tance of Mr 
Styles’s pamphlet. Whoever wifhes to refcue religion from 
the hands of didactic artifans,—-whoever prefers a refpectable 
clergyman for his teacher, to a delirious mechanic ;—whoever 
withes to keep the intervals between churches and lunatic a- 


fylums as wide as poflible,—all fuch men, in the eftimation of | 


Mr Styles, are nothing better than open or concealed enemies 

of Chriftianity. His catechifm is very fimple. In what hoy do 

you navigate? By what fhoemaker or carpenter are you inftruct- 
) 


ed? What miracles have you to relate? Do you think it finful 
to reduce Providence to an alternative? &c. &c. &c. Now, if we 


| 


were to content ourfelves with ufi ng to Mr Styles, while he is | 


dealing about his imputations of infidelity, the uncourtly language 


which | 
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which is fometimes applied to thofe who are little curious about 
truth or falfehood, what Methodift would think the worfe of 
him for fuch an attack? Who is there among, them that would 
not glory to lie for the tabernacle? Who that would not bes 
lieve he was pleafing his Maker, by facrificing truth, juftice 
and commog fenfe, to the interefts of his own little chapel, and 
his own deranged inftructor ? Something more than contradice 
tion or confutation, therefore, is neceffary to difcredit thofe chae 
ritable dogmatifts, and to diminifh their pernicious influence ;— 
and the firft accufation again{ft us is, that we have endeavoured 
to add ridicule to reafoning. 

We are a good deal amufed, indeed, with the extreme difrelith 
which Mr John Styles exhibits to the humour and pleafantry with 
which he admits the Methodifts to have been attacked; but Mr 
John Styles fhould remember, that it is not the practice with de- 
{troyers of vermin to allow the little vitims a veto upon the wea. 
pons ufed againft them. If this were otherwile, we thould have 
one fet of vermin banifhing {mall-tooth combs ; another protefting 
again{t moufe-traps ; a third prohibiting the finger and thumb; 
a fourth exclaiming againft the intolerable infamy of ufing foap 
and water. It is impoflible, however, to liften to fuch pleas. 
They mutt all be caught, killed and cracked, in the manner, and 
by the inftruments which are found moft efficacious to their de- 
ftruction; and the more they cry out, the greater plainly is the 
{kill ufed againft them. We are convinced a little laughter will 
do them more harm than all the arguments in the world. Such 
men as the author before us cannot underftand when they are 
outargued ; but he has given us a {pecimen, from his irritability, 
that he fully comprehends when he has become the object of unt- 
verfal contempt and derifion. We agree with him, that ridicule 
is not exactly the weapon to be ufed in matters of religion ;: but 
the ufe of it is excufable, when theres no other which:can make 
fools tremble. Befides, he fhould remember the particular fort 
of ridicule we have ufed, which is nothing more than accurate 
quotation from the Methodifts themfelves. It is true, that this is 
the moft fevere and cutting ridicule to which we could have had 
recourfe ; but, whofe fault is that? 

Nothing can be more difingenuous than the attacks Mr Styles 
has made upon us for our ufe of Scripture language. Light and 
grace are certainly terms of Scripture. It is not to the words 
themfelves that any ridicule can ever attach, It is from the pre- 
pofterous application of thofe words, in the mouths of the moft 
arrogant and ignorant of human beings ;—it is from their ufe in 
the moft trivial, low, and familiar fcenes of life ;—it is from the 
illiterate and ungrammatical prelacy of Mr John Styles» that any 

tinge 
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tinge of ridicule ever is or ever can be imparted to the facred lans 
guage of Scripture. 

We admit alfo, with this gentieman, that it would certainly e- 
vince the moft vuly ray at id contrated he wrt, to ridicule any re ligi- 
ous opi ink ns, methodiitical or otherwife, becaufe they were the 
opinions of the poor, and were conveyed in the language of the 
poor. But are we to refpect the sal when they with to ftep 
out of their province, and become the teachers of the land ?— 
when men, whofe proper * talk is of bullocks, pretend to have 
wifdom and under{tanding, ’ is it not lawful to teil them they 
have none? An ironmonger is a very refpectible man, fo long 
as. he is merely an ironmonger,—an admirable man if he is a reli- 
gious ironmonger; but a great blockhead, if he fets up. for a 
bifhop or.a dean, and lectures upon theology. It is not the poor 
we have attacked,—but the writing mon the publifhing poor,—~ 
the limited arrogance which miitakes own trumpery fect tor 
the worid: nor have we att sae them for want of talent, but-for 
want of modetiy, want of fenfe, and want of true rational religion, 
-—for every fault which Mr John Styles defends and exemplifies. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken. declamations of 
Methodism to a point, to grasp the wriggling lubricity of these 
cunning animals, and to fix them in one position. We have said, 
in our review of the Methodists, that it is extremely wrong to 
suppose that Providence interferes with special and extraordinary 
judgments on every trifling occasion of life; that to represent an 
innkeeper killed for preventing a Methodist meeting, or loud claps 
of thunder rattling along the heavens, merely to hint to Mr Scott 
that he was not to preach at a particuiar tabernacle in Oxford- 
road, appeared to us to be blasphemous and mischievous non- 
sense. With great events, which change the destiny of mankind, 
we might suppose such interference, the discovery of which, ups 
on every trifling occasion, we con isidered to be pregnant with very 
mischievous consequences.—To ail which Mr Styles replies, that, 
with Providence, nothing is great, or nothing little,—nothing dif- 
ficult, or nothing easy; that a worm and a whale are equal in 
the estimation of a Supreme Being.—But did any human being 
but.a Methodist, and a third or fourth-rate Methodist, ever make 
oe a xeply to such an argument f We are not talking of what 

} great or important to Providence, but tous. ‘The creation of 





a worm or a whale, a Newton or a Styles, are tasks equally easy | 
to Omnipotence. But are they, in their results, equally import- [ 


ant tous? The lightning may as easily strike the head otf the 
French emperor, as of an innocent cottager; but we are surely 
neither impious or obscure, when we say, that one would be an 


_—- 


importa int interference of Providence, and the other comparative- | 


ly notso. But it is a loss of time to reply to such trash; it pre- 


sents ' 
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sents no stimulus of difficulty to us; nor would it offer any of 
novelty to our readers. 

To our attack upon the melancholy tendency of Methodism, 
Mr Styles replies, ¢ ‘That a man must have studied in the schools 
of Hume, Voltaire, and Kotzebue, who can plead in behalf of the 
theatre; that, at fashionable ball-rooms and assemblies, seduction is 
drawn out to a system 3 that dancing excites the fever of the pas« 
sions, and raises a delirium too often fatal to innocence and peace $ 
and that, for the. poor, instead of the common rough amuses 
ments towhich they are now addicted, there remain the simple 
beauties of nature, the gay colours, and scented perfumes of the 
earth.’ ‘These are the blessings which the common people have 
to expect from their Methodistical instructors. ‘They are pilfer- 
ed of all their money,—shut out from all their dances and coun+ 
try wakes,—and are then sent pennyless into the fields, to gaze 
on the clouds, and smell to dandelions ! 

Against the orthodox clergy of all descriptions, our sour devo- 
tee proclaims, as was to have been expected, the most implacable 
war,—declaring, that, ‘ in one century, they would have obliterated 
ali the remaining practical reliyion in the church, had it not been for 
this new sect, every where spoken against.’ Undoubtedly, the dis- 
tinction of mankind into godly and ungodly—if by godly is really 
meant thos: who apply religion to the extinction of bad passions— 
would be highly desirable. But when, by that word, is only in- 
tended a sect more desirous of possessing the appellation, than of 
deserving it,—when, under that term, are comprehended thou- 
sands of canting hypocrites and raving enthusiasts—men despi- 
cable from their ignorance, and formidabie fron: their madness,— 
the distinction may hereafter prove to be truly terrific ; and a dy- 
nasty of fools may again sweep away both church and state in one 
hideous ruin. ‘l’here may be, at present, some very respectable 
men at the head of these maniacs, who would insanify them with 
some degree of prudence, and keep them only half mad, if they 
could. But this won’t do; Bedlam will break loose, and over- 
ower its keepers. If the preacher sees visions, and has visitations, 
the clerk will come next, and then the congregation: every man 
will be his own prophet, and dream dreams for hintself: the com- 
petition in extravagance will be hot and lively, and the whole island 
areceptacle for incurables, ‘There is, at this moment, a man in Lon- 
don who prays for what garments he wants, and finds them next 
morning in his room, tight and fitting. ‘This man, as might be 
expected, gains between two and three thousand a year from the 
common people, by preaching. Anna, the prophetess, encamps 
in the woods of America with thirteen or fourteen thousand fol- 
lowers, and has visits every night from the prophet Elijah. Jo- 
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anna Southcote raises the dead, &c. &c. Mr Styles will call us 
atheists, and disciples of the French school, for what we are a- 
bout to say ; but it is our decided opinion, that there is some fraud 
in the prophetic visit ; and it is but too probable, that the clothes 
are merely human, and the man measured for them in the com- 
mon way. When such blasphemous deceptions are practised up- 
on mankind, how can remonstrance be misplaced, or exposure 
mischievous ? If the choice rested with us, we should say,— 
give us back our wolves again,—restore our Danish invaders,— 
curse us with any evil, but the evil of a canting, deluded, and 
Methodistical populace. Wherever Methodism extends its bane+ 
ful influence, the character of the English people is constantly 
changed by it. Boldness and rough honesty are broken down ins 
to meanness, prevarication, and fraud. 

While Mr Styles is so severe upon the indolence of the Church, 
he should recollect that his Methodists are the ex-party; that it 
is not in human nature, that any persons who quietly possess 
power, can be as active as those who are pursuing it. The fair 
way to state the merit of the two parties is, to estimate what the 
exertions of the lacrymal and suspitious clergy would be, if they 
stepped into'the endowments of their competitors. The moment 
they ceased to be paid by the groan,—the instant that Easter of- 


ferings no longer depended upon jumping and convulsions,—Mr | 


Styles may assure himself, that the character of his darling preach- 
ers would be totally changed ; their bodies would become quiet, 
and their minds reasonable. 

It is not true, as this bad writer is perpetually saying, that the 
world hates piety. ‘That modest and unobtrusive piety, which fills 
the heart with all human charities, and makes a man gentle to o- 
thers, and severe to himself, is an object of universal love and 


veneration. But mankind hate the lust of power, when it is veil- | shou 
ed under the garb of piety ;—they hate canting and hypocrisy ;— 
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they hate advertisers and quacks in piety ;—they do not choose to | notio 


be insulted ;—they love to tear folly and impudence from that altar, 


for tl 


which should only be a sanctuary for the wretched and the good. | May, 
Having concluded his defence of Methodism, this fanatical | tives 


writer opens upon us his Missionary battery, firing away with 
the most incessant fury, and calling names, all the time, as loud 
as lungs accustomed to the eloquence of the tub usually vocife- 
rate. In speaking of the cruelties which their religion entails up- 
on the Hindoos, Mr Styles is peculiarly severe upon us for not 
being more shocked at their piercing their limbs with dimes. This 
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doos ; and, therefore, the peculiar stress he lays upon this instru- 
ment, is naturally calculated to produce, in the minds of the hu- 
mane, a great degree of mysterious terror. A drawing of the 
kime was imperiously called for; and the want of it is a subtle e- 
vasion, for which Mr Styles is fairly accountable. As he has been 
silent on this subject, it is for us to explain the plan and nature of 
this terrible and unknown piece of mechanism. A hime, then, is 
neither more nor less than a false print in the Edinburgh Review 
for a knife; and from this blunder of the printer has Mr Styles 
manufactured this Dadalean instrument of torture, called a imes 
We were at first nearly persuaded by his arguments against kimes; 
—we grew frightened ;—we stated to ourselves the horror of not 
sending missionaries to a nation which used kimes;—we were 
struck with the nice and accurate information of the Tabernacle 
upon this important subject :—But we looked in the errata, and 
found Mr Styles to be always Mr pene ener cut off from 
every hope of mercy, and remaining for ever himself. 

Mr Styles is right in saying we have abolished many practices 
of the Hindoos since the establishment of our empire; but then 
we have always consulted the Bramins, whether or not such prace 
tices were conformable to their religion ; and it is upon the au- 
thority of their condemnation, that we have proceeded to aboli- 
tion. 

To the whole of Mr Styles’s observations upon the introduce 
tion of Christianity into India, we have one short answer :—it is 
not Christianity which is introduced there, but the debased mum- 
mery and nonsense of Methodists, which has little more to do 
with the Christian religion, than it has to do with the religion of 
China. We would as soon consent, that Bredum and Solomon 
should carry the medical art of Europe into India, as that. Mr 
Styles and his Anabaptists should give to the Eastern World their 
notions of our religion, We send men of the highest character 
for the administration of justice and the regulation of trade,—= 
nay, we take great pains to impress upon the minds of the na- 
tives the highest ideas of our arts and manufactures, by laying be- 
fore them the finest specimens of our skill and ingenuity. Why, 
then, are common sense and decency to be forgotten in Teligion 
alone ? and so foolish a set of men allowed to engage themselves 
in this occupation, that the natives almost instinctively duck and 
pelt them? But the missionaries, we are told, have mastered the 
languages of the Kast. They may also, for ought we know, in 
the same time, have learnt perspective astronomy, or any thing 
else. What is all this to us? Our charge is, that they wane 
sense, conduct and sound religion; and that, if they are not 
watched, the throat of every European in India will be cyt :— 

the 
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the answer to which is, that their progress in languages is truly 
astonishing! If they expose us to imminent peril, what matters 
it if they have every virtue under heaven? We are not writing 
dissertations upon the intellect of Brother ounpe but stating his 
character so far as it concerns us, and caring for it no further. 
But these pious gentlemen care nothing about the loss of the 
country. ‘The plan, it seems, is this.— We are to educate India 
in Christianity, as a parent does his child; and when it is perfect 
in its catechism, then to pack up, quit it entirely, and leave it to 
its own management. ‘This is the evangelical project for separat- 
ing a colony from the parent country. They see nothing of the 
bloodshed, and massacres and devastations, nor of the speeches 
in Parliament, squandered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs and 
pensions, with which the loss of our Indian possessions would 
necessarily be accompanied ; nor will they see that these conse- 
quences could arise from the attempt, and not from the comple- 
tion of their scheme of conversion. We should be swept from 
the peninsula by Pagan zealots; and should lose, among other 
things, all chance of ever really converting them, 

What is the use, too, of telling us what these men endure ? 
Suffering is not a merit, but only useful suffering. Prove to us 
that they are fit men, doing a fit thing, and we are ready to praise 
the missionaries ; but it gives us no pleasure to hear that a man 
has walked a thousand miles with peas in his shoes, unless we 
know why, and wherefore, and to what good purpose he has 
done it. 

But these men, it is urged, foolish and extravagant as they are, 
may be very useful precursors of the established clergy. ‘This is 
much as if a regular physician should send a quack doctor before 
him, 2nd say, do you go and look after this disease for a day or 
two, and ply the patient well with your nostrums, and then I 
will step in and complete the cure;—a more notable expedient 
we have seldom heard of. Its patrons forget that these self-or- 
dained ministers, with Mr John Styles at their head, abominate 
the established clergy ten thousand times more than they do 
Pagans, who cut themselves with cruel kimes. ‘The efforts of 
these precursors would be directed with infinitely more zeal to 
make the Hindoos disbelieve in Bishops, than to make them bea 
lieve in Christ. ‘The darling passion in the soul of every mission 
ary is, not to teach the great leading truths of the Christian faith, 
but to enforce the little paltry modification and distinction which 
he first taught from his own tub, And then what a way of teach- 
ing Christianity is this! There are five sects, if not six, now em- 
ployed as missionaries, every one instructing the Hindoos in their 
ewn particular method of interpreting the Scriptures; and se 
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these have completely succeeded, the Church of England is to 
step in, and convert them all over again to its own doctrines, 
There is, indeed, a very fine varnish of probability over this inge- 
nious and plausible scheme. Mr John Styles, however, would 
much rather see a hime in the flesh of an Hindoo, than the hand 
of a Bishop on his head. 

‘The missionaries complain of intolerance. A weasel might as 
well complain of intolerance when he is throttled for sucking 
eggs. ‘Toleration for their own opinions,—toleration for their 
domestic worship, for their private groans and convulsions, the 
possess in the fullest extent; but who ever heard of toleration 
tor intolerance? who ever before heard men cry out that they 
were persecuted, because they might not insult the religion, 
shock the feelings, irritate the passions of their fellow-creatures, 
and throw a whole colony into bloodshed and confusion? We 
did not say that a man was not an object of pity, who tormented 
himself from a sense of duty, but that he was not so great an 
object of pity as one equally tormented by the tyranny of ano- 
ther, and without any sense of duty to support him. Let Mr 
Styles first inflict forty lashes upon himself, then let him allow 
an Edinburgh Reviewer to give him forty more,—he will find no 
comparison between the two flagellations. 

These men talk of the loss of our possessions in India, as if it 
made the argument against them only more or less strong ; wheres 
as, in our estimation, it makes the argument against them conclu- 
sive, and shuts up the case. ‘Two men possess a cow, and the 
quarrel violently how they shall manage this cow. They will sure- 
ly both of them (if they have a particle of common sense) agree, 
that there is an absolute necessity for preventing the cow from run- 
ning away. It is not only the loss of India, that is in question,— 
but, how will it be lost >—by the massacre of ten or twenty thousand 
English, by the blood of our sons and brothers, who have been 
toiling so many years to return to their native country. But what 
is all this to a ferocious Methodist. What care Brothers Barrel 
and Ringitub for us and our colonies? If it were possible to 
invent a method by which a few men sent from a distant country 
could hold such masses of people as the Hindoos in subjection, 
that method would be the institution of castes. There is no in- 
stitution which can so effectually curb the ambition of genius, 
reconcile the individual more completely to his station, and req 
duce the varieties of human character to such a state of insipid 
and monotonous tameness; and yet the religion which destroys 
castes is said to render our empire in India more certain! It may 
be our duty to make the Hindoos, Christians,—that is another ar- 
gument: but, that we shall by so doing strengthen our empire, 
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we utterly deny. What signifies identity of religion to a ques- 
tion of this kind? Diversity of bodily colour and of language 
would soon overpower this ‘consideration. Make the Hindoos 
enterprizing, active and reasonable as yourselves,—destroy the e- 
ternal track in which they have moved for ages,—and, in a mo- 
ment, they would sw eep you off the face of the earth. Let us 
ask, too, if the Bible is universally diffused in Hindostan, what 
must be the astonishment of the natives to find that we are for- 
bidden to rob, murder and steal;—we who, in fifty years, have 
extended our empire from a few acres about Madras over the | 
whole peninsula, and sixty millions of people, and exemplified 
in our public conduct every crime of which human nature is cae 
pable. What matchless impudence to follow up such practice 
with such precepts! If we have common prudence, let us keep 
the gospel at home, and tell them that Machiavel is our prophet, 
and the god of the Manicheans our god. 

There is nothing which disgusts us more, than the familiarity 
which these impious coxcombs affect with the ways and designs of 
Providence. Evéry man, now-a-days,is an Amos ora Malachi. One 
rushes out of his chambers, and tells us we are beaten by the French, 
because we do not abolish the slave trade. Another assures us, that 
we have no chance of victory till India is evangelized. ‘The new 
Christians are now come to speak of the ways of their Creator with 
as much confidence as they would of the plans of an earthly ruler, 
We remember when the ways of God to man were gazed upon 
with trembling humility, —when they were called inscrutable,— 
when piety looked to another scene of existence for the true 
explanation of this ambiguous and distressing world. We 
were taught in our childh ood that this was true religion ; but 
jt turns out now to be nothing but atheism and ‘infidelity, 
If any thing could surprise us from the pen of a Methodist, we 
should be truly surprised at the very irreligious and presumptu- | 
ous answer which Mr Stylics makes to some of our arguments. 
Our title to one of the anecdotes from the Methodist Magazine | 
is as follows—* A Sinner punished—a Bee the instrument ;’ tol 
which Mr Styles replies, that we might as well ridicule the Scrip. 
tures, by relating their contents in the same ludicrous manner. 
An interference with respect to a travelling Jew ; blindness the cons 
sequence. Acts, the ninth chapter, and first nine verses. The 
account of Paul’s conversion, &c. §c. §c. page $8. But does Mr 
Styles forget, that the one is a shameless falsehood, introduced 
to sell a twopenny book, and the other a miracle, recorded by in- 
spired writers ! ? In the same manner, when we express our sut- 
prise that sixty millions of Hindoos should be converted by four 

men and sixteen guineas, he asks, what would have become of 
Christianity 
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Christianity if the twelve Apostles had argued in the same way ? 
It is impossible to make this infatuated gentleman underetand thac 
the lies of the Evangelical Magazine are not the miracles of Scrip- 
ture; and that the Baptist Missionaries are not the Apostles. He 
seriously expects that we should speak of Brother Carey as we 
would speak of St Pauls; and treat with an equal respect the 
miracles of the Magazine and the Gospel. 

Mr Styles knows very well that we have never said, because a 
nation has present happiness, that it can therefore dispense with 
immortal happiness ; but we have said, that, where of two na- 
tions both cannot be made Christians, it is more the duty of a 
Missionary to convert the one which is exposed to every evil of 
barbarism, than the other, possessing every blessing of civiliza- 
tion, Our argument is merely comparative: Mr Styles must 
have known it to be so :—But who does not love the Tabernacle 
better than truth? When the tenacity of the Hindoos on the 
subject of their religion is adduced as a reason against the success 
of the missions, the friends to this undertaking are always fond 
of reminding us how patiently the Hindoos submitted to the re- 
ligious persecution and butchery of Tippoo. ‘The inference from 
such citations is truly alarming. It is the imperious duty of. Go- 
vernment to watch some of these men most narrowly. There is 
nothing of which they are not capable. And what, after all, did 
Tippoo effect in the way of conversion? How many Mahomet- 
ans. did he make? There was all the carnage of Medea’s Kettle, 
and none of the transformation. He deprived multitudes of Hin- 
doos of their caste, indeed ; and cut them off from all the bene- 
fits of their religion. ‘That he did, and we may do, by violence : 
but, did he make Mahomedans,—or shall we make Christians ? 
‘This, however, it seems, is a matter of pleasantry. To make a 
poor Hindoo hateful to himself and his kindred, and to fix a 
curse upon him to the end of his days !—we have no doubt but 
that this is very entertaining ; and particularly to the friends of 
toleration. But our ideas of comedy have been formed in another 
school. We are dull enough to think, too, that it is more in- 
nocent to exile pigs, than to offend conscience, and destroy hu- 
man happiness. ‘lhe scheme of baptizing with beef broth is about 
as brutal and preposterous, as the assertion that you may vilify 
the gods and priests of the Hindoos with safety, provided you do 
not meddle with their turbans and toupees, (which are cherished 
solely on a principle of religion); is silly and contemptible. After 
all, if the Mahometan did persecute the Hindoo with impunity, is 
that any precedent of safety to a government that offends every 
feeling both of Mahometan and Hindoo at the same time? You 
have a tiger and a buffilo in the same enclosure; and the tiger 
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drives the buffalo before him ;—is it therefore prudent in you to 
do that which will irritate them both, and bring their united 
strength upon you ? 

In answer to all the low malignity of this author, we have on- 
ly to reply, that we are, as we always have been, sincere friends 
to the conversion of the Hindoos. We admit the Hindoo reli- 
gion to be full of follies, and full of enormities ;—we think con- 
version a great duty ; and should think it, if it could be effected, 
a great blessing: but our opinion of the Missionaries and of their 
employer is such, that we most firmly believe, in less than twen- 
ty years, for the conversion of a few degraded wretches, who 
would be neither Methodists nor Hindoos, they would infallibly 
produce the massacre of every European in India; * the loss of 
our settlements ; and consequently of the chance of that slow, 
solid, and temperate introduction of Christianity, which the su- 
periority of the European character may ultimately effect in the 
Eastern*world. ‘The Board of Controu! (all Atheists, and disci- 
ples of Voltaire, of course) are so entirely of our way of :think- 
ing, that the most peremptory orders have been issued to send all 
the missionaries home. upon the slightest appearance of disturb- 
ance. Those who have sons and brothers in India may now sleep 
in peace. Upon the transmission of this order, Mr Styles is said 
to have destroyed himself with a ime. 


ArT. IV. Asriculture the Source of the Wealth of Britain: A 
Reply to the Objections urged by Mr Mill, the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers and others, against the Doctrines of the Pamphlet, en- 
titled, ** Britain independent of Commerce ;” with Remari:s on 
the Criticism of the Monthly Reviewers upon that Work. By 
W. Spence, F. L.S. 8vo. London. 1808. 


ME SPENCE is an acute man; but, unfortunately, quite igno- 
rant of the principles of political economy. He detects, 
with much alacrity, some palpable blunders of his antagonists ; 
and then proceeds}* with the most exemplar¥self-complacency, to 
propound as new discoveries, certain truths*which no one at all 
acquainted with the subject ever thought of disputing ; and to 


repeat certain fallacies which had been completely refuted and | 


exposed more than thirty years ago. It is really provoking to find 
how 

* Every opponent says, of Major Scott’s book, *‘ What a danger- 
ous book! the arrival of it at Calcutta may throw the whole Indi- 
an Empire into confusion ;’ and yet these are the people whose reli. 


gious prejudices may be insulted with impunity ! 
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how very slowly truth and sound reason make their way, even a- 
mong the reading classes of the community; and how incredi- 
bly ignorant those who undertake to instruct others frequently 
are, of what has been done by their predecessors. If the per- 
sons who have bought five editions of Mr Spence’s pamphlet 
could only be persuaded to look into the Wealth of Nations, they 
would need few cautions of ours; and if Mr Spence would take 
the trouble of understanding that celebrated work, we have so 
good an opinion of his sagacity, as to be persuaded, that he would 
either cease to write upon economical subjects, or write to retract 
and atone for his first publications. Notwithstanding the sound- 
ness of the foundation which was laid for this science, in the 
great work we have just mentioned, and the large share of pub- 
lic attention which it has ever since received, it is lamentable to 
think, that its history has hitherto consisted in the alternation of 
opposite errors; and that one fallacy has only been discredited, in 
order to make room for another. At one time, the whole riches 
of a nation were supposed to consist in its specie ; and the poli- 
ticians of that day dealt out their predictions of prosperity, or of 
ruin, according as circumstances seemed to indicate the ebb or the 
fiow of that golden flood. ‘This opinion being exploded, it has 
since been maintained, that the coin which circulates in a nation 
forms no part of its riches. By one class of reasoners, it has 
been contended, that paper currency is the source of incalculable 
evils; while it is boldly asserted by another hand, that the pre- 
cious metals are of no use whatever, and that gold and silver 
should never enter into our circulation: and, in like manner, 
while the benefits of foreigy trade are very absurdly exaggerated 
by shortsighted politicians, Mr Spence and others, in their zeal to 
run down this popular notion, have overlooked all its peculiar 
advantages. 

The threatened exclusion of our trade from the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, seems first to have drawn this author’s attention 
to the subject ; and he informs his readers, that, from the very 
beginning, he contemplated that event without any of that dis- 
may which was so g¢eherally felt by his countrymen,—being firm- 
ly convinced, that the prosperity of Britain was perfectly compa- 
tble with the ruin of her foreign trade. He accordingly treated 
the prevailing alarms with a considerable degree of ridicule ; and, 
in pure compassion to the weakness and folly of his felloweciti- 
zens, and with a view to communicate to others the same happy 
serenity of mind which he himself possessed, ventured upon his 
first publication. Its success, he informs us, has even exceeded 
his expectation,—many of those who were brooding over the ap- 
proaching ruin of their country, having derived great consolation 
from the display which was there made of its internal resources. 
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After having very attentively considered both Mr Spence’s pub- 
lications, we are truly sorry to say, that we are far from partici- 
pating,in those foplings of unconcern with which, be informs us, 
he has been long accustomed to view the commercial hostility of 
our enemy. His reasonings, indeed, appear to us to be so ex- 

ecdingly superliciaj, and,his notions respecting commerce to be 








so fundamentally and obviously erroneous, as to need only to be | 


clearly stated to deprive them of all power of delusion. With 
regard to his great practical conclusion, indeed, for the sake of 
which the whole work is written, he appears to us to have fallen 
iuto such gross and palpable contradictions, that although we were 


to admit the trath of all his abstract doctrin ‘S$, it 1s evident | 


that no one of his conclusions would follow. In the treatise be- 
fore us, he admits distinctly, that the want of foreign trade would 
deprive us of many of our accustomed conveniences and enjoy- 
ments; and thatymany of those commodities, which are brought 


from abroad, could not be procured so easily or so cheaply, by any | 


xertion of industry athome. He acknowledges, that a system of 
self. denial will be necessary, in case our intercourse with foreign 
countries should be interrupted; and he expressly mentions, that 
the © piled. warehouses, and unemployed hands,’ of the manu- 
facturers of Leeds, Manchester and Birmingham, are the imme- 
ciiate consequences of the enemy’s hostile decrees. After all these 
admissions, it is truly surprising to us, that Mr Spence should 
venture to assert, that we are independent of foreign commerce. 
In what respect, it may be asked, are we independent ? Is it not 
evident, from his own account of the matter, that we are depend- 
ent upon it for many comforts and conveniences ;—that the in- 
snnny of the country can be much more profitably exerted when 
ve exchange its surplus produce for the surplus produce of other 
nations ;— a that gwing to the loss of our foreign trade, our 
merchants are distressed with a load of unsaleable commodities, 
and are forced to discharge their workmen, either to starye, or to 
trust to chance, for a precarious subsistence ? What sort of in- 
dependes nce, then n is it that Mr Spence speaks of ? or in what re- 
ao ct do his opinions differ from those of the persons whom he 
s his antagonists? Did any body ever pretend that we could 


t 


_ 


not — bread, beer, or potatoes, without foreign trade ? or what 
| j 
other evils have ever been predicted from its destruction, than 


those which he has himself enumerated? If we add to the list 
the loss of the fixed capital embarked in that commerce, and the 
immediate misery and ruin which would fall on the persons who 
now derive their subsistence from it, we do not know where we 


could look for a more complete view of the evils of such an oc} 


currence. 
Independent, however, of the palpable inconsistencies into 
which 
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which Mr Spence has been betrayed i in making the practical ap- 
plication of his doctrines, it certainly appears to us, that his 
whole hypothesis respecting commerce is founded in error. In 
our observations on _ his “first publication, we stated that the 
chief advantages of commerce consisted in that improvement of 
manufacturing industry which it necessarily produced, and in the 
consequent cheapness of all, manufactured commodities: ‘This 
statement, however, having Been rather misunderstood) we shall 
now take an opportunity of expl aining the principle there alluded 
to, somewhat more at large; and as it is to-this view of the sub- 
ject that we chiefly trust for a refutation of Mr Spence’s doc- 
trines, we shall premise a short abstract of his argument, separ- 
ating it of f course from all the extraneous topics which he has 
mingle sd in the discussion. F 

It is the essential characteristic of agricultttral industry, ac- 
cording to Mr Spence, to create wealth ; all that produce which 
seohaliie's after feeding the cultivators employed in raising it, being 
a clear addition to what is already in the country antwhile the ef- 
fect of manufacturing industry is only to modi ify the rude pro- 
duce already in ex istence, and to fit it for use; in which process, 
the food consumed by the workman must, it is said, be equal to 
the value which he adds by his industry to the raw material; so 
that commerce and manufactures can in no casé directly augment 
the wealth of a nation. ‘Their great utility consists in realizing 
in a more durable substance the produce of the soil, and in in- 
directly encouraging agriculture, by affording a greater choice of 
luxuries and conveniences, on which its surplus produce, to any 
extent, may be expended. It may be supposed, that the profit 
gained upon manufactures is an independent source of wealth; but 
it is evident, that this profit, however beneficial to the individual, 
is acquired at the expense of others; the gain of the seller being 
evidently the loss of the buyer. A coach which cost thirty quar- 
ters of corn may be sold for sixty, in which case the coachmaker 
will gain a very great profit; but, is it not plain that this profit 
is acquired at the expense of the purchaser, and that the nation 
wovld be equally rich, although the coach had been sold for its 
origi alcost? A revenue is here transferred, but not created. Ir 
is difficult then to conceive what peculiar advantages we derive 
from our commercial intercourse with other countri Sy since the 
produce of our domestic manufactures would afford amy le encou- 
ragement to our agriculture, and since this appears to be the only 
bene fit which can in any case be derived from commerce. The 
peculiat nature of the foreign trade which Britain carries on, ren- 
ders its loss also of less consequence ; as her exports consist gene- 
gally of durable commodities, for which she receives in return 
D 3 such 
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such articles as tea, wine, sugar, tobacco, silk, &c.—which, be- 
ing designed for almost immediate consumption, are a source of 
Joss rather than of profit; and all of which, besides, or substi- 
tutes for them,.could be produced at home, at a small additional 
expense. On these grounds, Mr Spence concludes, that the 
wealth of Britain has been chiefly derived from her agriculture, 
and from her domestic industry ; and that all the plans of her e- 
nemies for her ruin, will be perfectly nugatory, so long as those 
sources of her prosperity remain unimpaired. 

The whole of this statement, it appears to us, is founded in er- | 
ror; and every separate branch of the argument involves a sepa- | 
rate fallacy. In the jirst place, it is absurd to say that agricul- 
ture creates wealth ; or that it produces it in a different manner 
from any other manufacture. Man never creates. The quantity 
of matter in the universe is always the same. All that he does, is 
to take advantage of its physical properties, to arrange or to mould 
it in such a way as to make it more subservient to his use or gra- 
tification than it was before. ‘This process may be called manu- 
facturing : and agriculture, it is obvious, is just as much a manu- 
facture as distillation or carpentry. ‘The husbandman takes advan- | 
tage of the known properties of seed, water, air, and perhaps | 
other elements, to arrange them, by a labour seconded by nature, | 
in the form of grain, turnips, &c. The distiller takes arene 
nearly of the same elements to arrange them in the form of spirits ; 
and the carpenter takes advantage of the physical properties of | 
iron and timber, to arrange certain masses of the latter in the form 
of tables, chairs, &c. None of these labourers create any thing ;| 
and all of them effect their purpose, by availing themselves of the | 
physical properties of the substances they work upon, ‘The read- 
ers who may wish to see this principle (which is the direct anti- | 
dote to the radical error of the economists) more fully developed, | 
will find it at p. 358 of our [Vth volume. In the mean time, we} 
may take it for granted that Mr Spence, by overlooking it, has} 
built the whole of his argument upon a rotten foundation. The} 
superstructure, however, could not have stood anywhere. 

In, estimating the advantages of commerce merely by the profit 
or loss of the individuals concerned in a particular transaction, it 
is evident, that Mr Spence reasons on very narrow and imperfect 
views of the subject. ..If commerce, by improving manufacturing} 
industry, reduces the p price of manufactures, it clearly benefits all 
those by whom manufactures are consumed... We endeavoured, 
in@ur review of Mr Spence’s former publication, to confirm this} 
view of the subject, by a reference to his own illustration of af 
coach, in the constructing of which fifty quarters of. corn wert 
suppased to be expended ; but which could not possibly have been 
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made, in a lower stage of ‘manufacturing industry, for double the 
quantity. The benefit of manufactures, in this particular case, 
consists, therefore, in making the coach chéaper to the consumer, 
and in thus allowing him to expend the difference between its 
present and its former price on other énjoyments. His wealth, 
therefore, is in reality increased; inasmuch as an increase of 
wealth consists in the increased command*over the luxuries and 
conveniencies of life. Mr Spence, it is very remarkable, does not 
dispute that this is the effect of commerce; but he maintains, that 
it is produced indirectly. In point of fact, it is produced just as 
directly as wealth is ever produced. But, if it be admitted that 
it is produced, we care very little what verbal qualification Mr 
Spence may annex to his concession. ‘There is obviously an end 
to his argument against the utility of manufactures. It is proper, 
how ever, to open up this important subject a little more fully. 

It is by afligning to each individual his peculiar tafk, in the great 
work of providing for the wants of the fociety to which he be- 
Jongs, that men acquire that dexterity and fkill, which enable 
them, with the fame quantity of labour, to produce a greater re- 
turn of the luxuries and conveniences of life. The more minute- 
jy labour is fubdivided, the greater dexterity will each labourer 
acquire, and the more will fociety profit from his labour. It is 
perhaps as much from this general improvement in the manage- 
ment of its induftry, as from its progrefs in agriculture, that a 
nation grows rich; and commerce is abfolutely neceflary to carry 
into effect that great arrangement, by which all the individuals of 
an extenfive country, being made to labour in concert, are after- 
wards enabled to exchange with each other the furplus produce 
ef their induftry, and thus to diitribute to every individual the 
fhare which he is entitled to receive out of the general ftock. 
The greater the number of thofe who are joined together in this 
partnerfhip of labour and enjoyment, the more valuable will be 
the produce of their indyftry. The joint labour of a thoufand in- 
dividuals will produce a much greater quantity of commodities, 
than if each was endeavouring to fupply his wants by his own fe- 
parate efforts. In the fame manner, the inhabitants of a great 
country will derive much greater advantages from their combined 
exertions, than if they were divided into a yariety of independent 
communities, each purfuing its own feparate plans of induftry and 
improvement. pon the fame principle, a variety of nations 
joined together in one great mercantile confederacy, miniftering 
to each other’s enjoyments by a free and liberal intercourfe, will 
be enabled to arrange their induftry upon a ftill more enlarged 
feale of cogvenience. On the other hand, a country fhut up from 
all intercourfe with the reft of the world, and, consequently, de~ 
D4 pending 
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pending on its own internal refources for the fupply of its ne- 
ceflities, will be forced to profecute certain modes of induftry, in 
{pite of every difadvantage of fituation or of foil; and its com- 
merce being confined to the market of its own territory, the quan~ 
tity of any commodity which can be either produced or manufac 
tured, can never exceed what is fufficient to fupply its internal 
confumption. Its manufactures, therefore, can never grow to 
that extent to which they would foon expand, if they were allow- 
ed to adapt themfelves to a wider market; and the principle of 
the divifion of labour can never be fo extenfively ated upon. In 
the management alfo of that great branch of internal induftry—the 
cultivation of the foil, a country which has no outlet for its fur- 
pius produce, mutt be fubjected to great difadvantages, as it mult 
confider, not what it can most abundantly produce, but what it 
can most certainly consume. Mr Spence feems perfectly aware of 
this obje€tion to his theory ; although he does not appear to per- 
ceive that it is quite conclufive againft it. Accordingly, he very 
gravely informs us, that foreign luxuries, fuch as wine, fugar, &c. 
could be produced in Britain, § but not fo cheaply as they could 
be brought from other countries!’ And yet, after this admif- 
fion, he afferts that Britain is independent of commerce ; although 
it is manifeft, that it is by commerce alone that we can obtain 
many things effenttal to our comfort ; and that, without it, we 
thould be reduced to the miferable condition of working much 
harder, and deriving lefs fruit from our labour. 

t is hardly cadiaedibeiied out to our readers how much more 
flowly a country muit increafe in opulence and improvement, 
while it can neither freely avail itfelf of the natural advantages of 
its foil, nor of the induflry of its inhabitants, than when the mar- 
ket of the world is thrown open to the enterprize of its merchants. 
When nations enjoy a complete freedom of commercial inter- 
courfe, they are not fettered, in the management of their induftry, 
by any narrow confiderations of their own particular wants. They 
confider, not fo much what they want themfelves, as what they 
can produce in greateft plenty and perfection ; and, what they can- 
not confume, is exported in exchange for such luxuries or conve- 
niences as can be produc: ed or manufactured wjth greater advan- 
tage in other countries, In thefe circumitances, each nation will 
be enabled to purfue fuch plans of induftry as fem belt adapted 
to its circumftances, or to the extent of its capital, Its manufac- 
tures being enlarged for the fupply of the extenfive market of the 
world, the moft ample fcope will be found for the exercife of 
ikill and economy, i in the diftribution of the labour which they 
fet in motion. None will be eftablifhed but fuch as can be pro- 
fecuted with peculiar advantages; and no efforts will be made tq 
force 
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force a feanty produce from an unfavourable foil. In this, then, 
confifts the great and peculiar benefit of commerce, that it allows 
a nation to make the beft poffible ufe, both'of its foil and of its 
induftry ; and to draw from the moft diftant regions the fupply of 
its wants. It colleéts into one fpot all the rareft luxuries of the 
mott favoured countries,—all the choiceft productions of nature 
and of art; thus affording new facilities either for accumulation 
or for enjoyment. 

It appears, therefore, that commerce contributes direQly to 
augment the wealth of a nation, by increafing its command over 
all the conveniences and comforts of life; and that Mr Spence, in 
framing his theory, has overlooked the important effeéts which 
refult to fociety from the divifion of labour, and the confequent 
improvement of manufacturing industry. Not only will a nation 
lose all those advantages by losing any part of its trade, either 
foreign or domestic, but it ‘will be subjected to great additional 
inconvenience, by having those markets shut against it, to which 
the general plan of its commerce had been gradually accommo- 
dated. ‘The degree of inconvenience wil] be greater or smaller, 
indeed, according as the scheme of its domestic industry is 
more or less intimately interwoven with its foreign trade. Ina 
vast and populous country like China, with every diversity of soil 
and climate,—abounding with the most various luxuries, and de- 
pending, consequently, very little on the surplus produce of other 
states,—the loss of foreign trade would be very little felt. But a 
nation which possesses a more confined territory, incapable of 
supplying its inhabitants with the conveniences and luxuries which 
they require, must depend on its connexion with other countries 
for its most essential comforts ; and it must always, on this ac- 
count, prepare a surplus of manufactured produce for foreign 
sale. Considerable embarrassment will consequently be produced, 
by any interruption in its accustomed intercourse with those coun- 
tries to which its manufactures are usually exported. ‘The do- 
mestic commerce of Britain is very much accommodated to the 
supply of foreign markets. With her narrow territory, her over- 
flowing capital, and the skill and talent of her numerous artizans, 
foreign trade is eminently beneficial to her, both as it contributes 
to increase her enjoyments, and to give employment to her grow- 
ing capital : and, accordingly, all her great manufacturing towns, 
such as Manchester; Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, 
&c. employ a great part of their industry in preparing manufac- 
tures for exportation.’ If it were possible, therefore, to exclude 
her commerce from all itsacctistomed markets, all that portion of 
her produce which was formerly sent abroad, and which brought 
back, in return, the productions of other countries, must now 

remain 
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remain unsaleable at home ;—the consequence of which must be, 
the distress of her merchants, “iid the stagnation of her industry. 
Her commerce being confined to the supply of her own narrow 
market, the quantity 7 of any commodity manufactured could never 
exceed what was sufficient for the internal consumption of the 
country. All those great manufactures, therefore, which had 
grown and flourished along with the extension of her commercial 
intercourse, and which depended on foreign markets for an out- 
Jet to their produce, must now decline; great part of the capi- 
tal and industry which they set in motion must be for a time 
rendered useless ; and must sk: wwly, and with difficulty, force its 
way into new employments, for the purpose of providing those 
conveniences which could have been more cheaply brought from o- 
ther countries. ‘The whole frame of her commerce must thus be 
disjointed and broken up, in order to be newmodelled upon the 
diminutive scale of her own particular wants; and, while society 
is holding this retrograde course, great misery must prevail. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers must be ruined,—labourers must be 
thrown idle,—and the dexterity and skill on which they depended 
for a subsistence, must be rendered for ever useless to them. The 
waste of capital will, at the same time, be enormous—all that 
wealth which is invested in the materials of the ruined manufac 
tures being irrecoverably lost. Such must infallibly be the con- 
sequences, if the commerce of Britain, which has now extended 
itself over the whole extent of the globe, were suddenly forced 
back, and pent up by unnatural violence, within her own terri- 
tory. Although Mr Spence seems perfectly aware of the extent 
of the mischief, yet he still maintains, with singular inconsisten- 
cy, that we are independent of foreign commerce 5 and gravely 
endeavours to show, what nobody ever d pponsed, that we would 
gradually be forced to accommodate our trade to the necessities 
of our situation,—that out of the wrecks of our former manu- 
factures, new and more puny establishments would arise, suited 
to the narrow market to which they would hereafter be confined, 
—that the ruin would not be total,—that we might still retain a 
great part of our population,—and that the established order of 
society might still survive the shock of this commercial revolution. 
Such seems to be the sum and substance of his arguments; and, 
truly, the topics seem to be judiciously selected for consoling our 
ruined merchants and starving manufacturers ! 

‘The perishable nature of the commodities we receive from other 
countries, furnishes Mr Spence with a separate argument against 
the utility of foreign commerce. We import, he observes, wine, 
rum, brandy, sugar, tobacco, and a variety of other Juxuries, 
which, so fon from enriching the country, rather tend to its im- 


poverishment ;—we export, in return, hardware, woollens, and 
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a variety of other manufactures, which endure for years, and are 
essential to the most useful purposes of life. What we import, 
therefore, is very quickly consumed; but we export substantial 
wealth. Now, this is neither more nor less than the old absur- 
dity, so triumphantly ridiculed by Dr Smith, of expecting to grow 
rich by hoarding up pots and pans, and keeping clear of such pe- 
rishable articles as bread and becf. Suppose one country abound- 
ed in metals, but was too barrgu to grow corn to feed its inhabi- 
tants, and another was extremely fertile in grain, but had neither 
iron nor brass in its entrails,—would it be improvident in the 
workers of metal to give their durable commodities for things so 
perishable as flour and biscuit? Or, would not the benefit be e- 
qual and reciprocal, if each got what it wanted, in exchange for 
what it had no use for? ‘The durability of a commodity adds, 
no doubt, to its value, and is an element in the calculation by 
which that value is compared with that of other commodities. If 
a pan could only be put once on the fire, as a piece of bread can 
only be put once in the belly, less bread would be given in ex~ 
change for it in barter; and the reason w hy so much is now giv- 
en for it, is, that it can be used so long and so often. After this 
is taken into account, however, the barter is again quite equal ; 
and both parties must be gainers who are willingly parties to it. 
This, indeed, is an epitome and exemplification of the true nature 
and use of foreign commerce in general. It is not confined, of 
course, to things of prime necessity ; but, wherever it exists, its 
benefits are as certain and substantial as in this imaginary case of 
a trade between the kingdom of iron and the kingdom of bread- 
corn. 

We have thus endeavoured to expose this delusion respecting 
commerce ; and we heartily wish, that, along with it, we could 
banish that spirit of paltry cavilling and verbal contention which 
seems to have so generally infected the present generation of 
writers on subjects of political economy. This trifling is not 
merely vexatious : it may mislead some ; ar nd it unquestionably 
tends to bring the science itsclf into discredit with ordinary 
readers. A writer may no doubt display considerable talent 
in, supporting an absurd theory; but he ought to recollect, that 
those who wish to be made wiser by what. they read, feel ex- 
tremely little igterest in any of those discussions in w hich i ingenui- 
ty is matched against common sense. It is rather a remarkable 
circumstance, that this paradox about the inutility of foreign com- 
merce, should have been spread abroad at a time when our mer- 
chants and manufacturers are actually suffering no inconsiderable 
evils from its,interruption. Ir _ proves, inde ed, that Mr Spence 
must have a very sincere confidence in the solidity of his doc- 
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trines, when he persists in sending them forth to mect, in the ge- 
neral distress of the country, their own practical refutation. 
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Art. V. Dr Milner’s Appeal to the Catholics of Iretand. Wublir, 
18058. 

A Letter to Lord Viscount Southwell. By J. B. Trotter, late pri- 
vate Secretary to the Right Honourable Charles James Fox. 
London, 1809. 

I’ the discussion respecting the Catholic question, which took 

place in the summer of 1508, Lord Grenville in the House 
of Lords, and Messrs Grattan and Ponsonby in. the Commons, 
stated from authority, that the Catholics were willing to allow to 
the Crown a negative in the appointment of their Bishops. As 
the popular argument against the Catholics had always been, that 
the heads of their church were appointed by a foreign power, 
this permission, on their part, for the interference of the Ci FOWN, 
as it went to remedy the supposed pernicious effects of such fo- 
reign appointments, could not fail to be highly popular with, and 
acceptable to, the great body of the Protestants. It accordingly 
produced the happiest effects for the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; and gave to the question an air of triumphant success, 
which it had never before assumed. 

In about six weeks, however, after this declaration in Parlia- 
ment, there broke out in Ireland the most violent spirit of op} 
sition to the proposed vets of the Crown in matters of religion 
The lower order of priests caught the flame,—the rebel party in 
Ireland fanned it,—and the prelacy, against wag better judgment, 

and, we pene: heir sincere inclinations, were compelled to vote 
such a chang 2 in the constitution of their cl i to be inex pe- 
dient. 

Before forming any judgment upon the point now at issue, it 
is necessary to bring the facts clearly into view. ‘The man 
ner in which the Irish prelates have h the rto been elected, is as 
follows, Upon * the vacancy of any titular > Boman Catholic dio- 
cese in Ireland, the Chapter elects a Vicar Capitular to govern it 
per interim; and having what is termed the right of postulation, 
the Chapter also recommends three persons to the sce of Rome, 
who are termed dignus, dignior, dignissimus. Confirmation, sith 
the permission to be consecrated, is granted always to one of them, 
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* Vide Sir John Hi ippe ly Coxe’s Speech, p- 117.—A production 
containing more in say naan on upon the subject of the Catholics, than 
ny other which we have seen; and which certainly ought to be 
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generally to the first on the list, or the dignissimus. The titular 
Deans are also appointed by the Pope, on the recommendation of 
their diocesans ; and, in this instance also, a papal bull is neces- 
sarily expedited. The right of postulation, nominally exercised 
by the Chapter, was in fact exercised by the Irish Bishops,—by a 
general agreement among whom, the list transmitted to Rome 
was alw ays arranged. 

This is an accurate statement of the manner in which the 
appointments to bishopricks in Ireland has always taken place ; 
and upon this statement, it appears to us quite plain, that it 
is unjust to couple together the veto upon the prelacy with 
the privileges asked for. by the Catholic laity. There is some 
sense in saying we must be protected from the interference 
of a foreign power, which fo reign power may very probably be 
under the influence of France. But it turns out, that the inet 
ference of the Pope is only nominal, and that, in point of fact, 
no more appoints the Catholic Bishops of Ireland, than he Son 
the Protestant Bish ops of England. Long custom has made the 
nomination of the first upon the list almost a matter of course ; 
and if the Pope should ch oose, contrary to antient custom, to de- 

viate from this, he has only his choice of two other persons,— 
ities of them originating in his own preference or opinion. 
How is it possible, under these circumstances, that any disloyal 
person (for that must be the danger) can be introduced by the Pope? 
‘The mischief, if any, must be done by the Pre/ates themselvesy—in 
whem the nomination of the members of their own order is sub- 
stantially vested. The veto, then, should be upon the presenta- 
tion by d e Prelates, and not wpon the Pope’s confirmation ; and, 
if so, why is it more reasonable that the Crown should possess 
a rejecting power over the Dishops of the Catholics, than over 
the Elders of the Presbyterians, or the Rabbis of the Jews? The 
dread of foreign influence, indeed, is a good reason for the in- 
troduction of a veto; but when that influence, as in this case, is 
shown to be merely nominal, we are at a loss to justify such an 
exaction upon any other principle, ‘Lhe last twenty years has been 
a constant series Of restitutions to the Catholics ; the greater pare 
from fear—some from generosity; and, yet, in no one single instance 
has this veto ever been made an indi pens ble condition. When 
the Catholics were permitted to purchase land, no mention was 
made of a veto;—when they were allowed to vote for members of 
Parliament, it was not required as a condition ;—nor was it men- 
tioned when innumerable penalties against their religion were re- 
pealed. Whence comes it, then, that the price is enhanced, ex- 
actly in pro p yrtion as the situation of the world, and the necessi- 
ty for conciliation seem to recounanene the most prompt and gra- 
tuitous concessions? and that we are sellit ig civil and religious 


liberty 
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liberty for a price, when we have so often before granted them as 
a boon? 

If the vets is not demanded upon the plea of Bishops being ap- 
pointed by a foreign power, there can be no other principle on 
which it is at all just to require it. They entirely deny the inter- 
ference of the Pope i in any point but their church discipline ; and 
are willing to deny it upon oath. And if (as has been irresistibly 
said so often before) you cannot believe a Catholic upon oath, all 
your penal laws may as well be repealed to-morrow; for their 
efficacy rests entirely upon the supposition, that a Catholic be+ 
lieves in oaths, and will not perjure himself. 

If the mass of Catholics, therefore, are obstinate in refusing 


the veto, we certainly think it ought not to be insisted upon as | 


the condition of emancipation. But we are really at a loss to say 
whether it is more weak to refuse such a request, or to make it. 
The Catholics admit that it is no infringement of the discipline 
of their church. The King of Prussia, ; a Protestant, exercised 
the same power. The Emperor of Russia has a veto on the ap- 
pointment of Catholic bishops; the states had a veto on the ap- 
pointment of Catholic priests within the united provinces. Why 
are the Irish Catholics to refuse what so many other Catholic 
churches have granted to the natural, though perhaps the uxrea- 
sonable jealousy of Protestant governments ? 

Weare utterly astonished to meet with such a collection of trash 
in the pamphlet of Mr Trotter ;—to find that any man, who has liv- 
ed under the shadow of Mr Fox, should evince such a total absence 


-—o 


—y 


of good sound sense upon a question of such immense importance. | 


When were such aboriginal feuds, as those which separate the two 


countries, ever appeased without mutual concession? What object, | 
at the present time, can be of such moment to every man of prin- 


ciple and understanding, as to unite the whole British people i in 
one firm indissoluble mass against France ?—-and this period it is 


that Mr Trotter has chosen for an appeal to the religious jealousy, | 


the national va nity, and _ ‘ritable passions of the Irish. * Could 
© I (my Lord) lead you tothe mouldering towers, and melancholy, 
© yet venerable ruins, w a the c reeping iv y possesses what once 
‘ resounded to the harp, and echoed the praises of the Deity ;— 


“could I then say to you » my Lord, was there not something au- | 
* gust in your cou itrymen adhering, through the long lapse of | 
‘time, to what they d¢ sed the earliest and first doctrines of 


‘ Christianity!’ &c.; and all this, too, an nd more of the same stamp, | 
when Mr ‘Trotter has left scho ol—positively quitted his gram- 
nar school ten vears ;—when he has nj »yed the confidence and 
friendship of Mr Fox ;—when three or four weeks longer will 
terminate the last monarchy in Europe! In what small portions 
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has it pleased Almighty Providence to deal out to mankind that 
most excellent gift of common sense ! 

We have all along been the steady friends of Catholic emanci- 
pation ; but we do most sincerely regret the late resolutions into 
which the Catholic prelates have been driven by the disaffection 
of some, and by the ignorance of many more. The veto ought 
to have been conceded. It saved the pride of many opponents, 
by giving them a fair pretext for changing their opinions ; it 
soothed the groundless alarms of others; it violated no point of 
discipline in the Catholic church; and was, upon the whole, 
an expedient of the most sovereign efficacy, which, at no very 
distant period, would have produced Catholic emancipation, 
not only as a matter of course, but almost by acclamation. 
We still indulge an hope that the prelacy will be able to carry 
their point; and that the absurd and ridiculous opposition of 
their flocks will subside. It is not of the slightest consequence 
whether the veto is conceded under an administration hostile to 
the Catholics. ‘Che business of the Catholics is to put their ene- 
mies as much as possible in the wrong ;—and the way to do so 
is, to make every concession possible to Protestant jealousies, 
consistent with honour and principle. The concession now ask- 
ed for has been granted by all other Catholic churches similarly 
situated ; and has been always approved by the holy see. 

If the Catholics, however, will do nothing for themselves, the 
difficulty must be got over without their interference ; and perhaps 
the whole business will in this way be betterdone. We would ad- 
mit the Catholic laity into Parliament, and into every rank of the 
army or navy. We would make a provision for their clergy;—and 
the sign manual of the King, once obtained, should entitle the Ca- 
tholic Bishops and Deans to their salaries for life. ‘This veto upon 
the salary would soon operate as a veto upon the Bishop; and pro- 
duce that understanding between the Prelacy and the Castle, which 
isthe security desired. ‘The laity having their grievances redressed, 
and being liberated from the burthen of supporting their clergy, 
would entertain no jealousy of the provision: nor would the con- 
sent of the Catholics, or their interference, be in the slightest 
degree necessary ; for nobody would be compelled to receive their 
salaries, if they did not chuse to apply for them. ‘To this in- 
crease of the power of the Crown, we do not object. Ireland is 
distant,—smarting under the destruction of its separate empire, of 
a different religion, and exposed to the intrigues of France. For 
these reasons, such an increase of royal influence appears to us 
salutary. A quarter of the appointments to parochial salaries we 
would vest in the Crown; a few in the Bishops; and sell the rest 
to private patrons, for the raising of the general fund—which 
should 
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should be placed in the stocks, with interest payable in a general of. 
fice at Dublin, or by fixed agents elsewhere. Something of this 
kind must be done,—and done soon. Ireland increases rapidly in 
strength—rapidly, we fear, in disaffection, and in the desire of 
separation. The Catholic strength and wealth, it must be remem. 


bered, increases eight-fold in proportion to that of the Protest. j 


ants. ‘The time for petitioning may soon end, as it did with A- 


merica; and the time for demanding begins. .'Things may turn 


out otherwise, though we do not think they will; but we sin. f 
cerely believe that the longer the concession is delayed, the more 


must be granted. To conciliate Ireland, scarcely any price is too 
great. ‘That effected, there is every probability that we may yet 
weather the storm to which we are exposed: Till it is done, no 
man can look upon the precarious foundation on which our em- 
pire rests, without lively apprehensions of danger to himself,.and 


the deepest sentiments of contempt for those to whose baseness | 


(for that is the word) that continuation of danger is to be a 
scribed. 





Arr. VI. A complete System of Astronomy. By the Rev. S.J 


Vince, A.M. F.R.S., Professor of Astronomy and Experi- ; 
mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Vol. IIL § 


Cambridge. 1808. 


HE volume here announced consists of a set of Astronomical } 


‘Tables, the most accurate and complete, by far, that we 
have ever had an opportunity to examine; the epitome or essence 
of all that is most accurate in the observations of Cassini, Hal 
ley, Bradley and Maskelyne ; of all that is most profound in the 
investigations of Newton, Euler, La Grange and La Place. It 
is the numerical expression of the results that have been obtained 
from the most elaborate comparison of the theory of gravitation, 


with the observations of astronomy; and presents us with a pic- J 


ture of the heavens, the truth of which is not confined to the 
present age, but extended indefinitely both into the past and the 
future. 

We regret that no preface or advertisement announces: precise- 
ly to whom astronomers are indebted for this invaluable present, 
and what is the exact share which Mr Vince himself claims in 
the work which he has given to the world ;—in what respects he 


is to be regarded as the editor,—in what as the author of the pre- J 


sent volume. We do, however, gather from the preliminary no-§ 


tices and instructions belonging to particular tables, that most of 


them 
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them are the work of two ‘distinguished foreigners, Burc ahd 
De Lamsre; both of them, particularly the latter, well known as 
astronomers and mathematicians. From thence also we Jearn,. 
that the rules and formulas which have served for the construc- 
tion of the tables, are those of La Place, contained in his-Me- 
chanique Céleste. 

The tables of Burg and Delambre were originally printed in 
France, and a few copies were sent to England by the National 
Institute, or the Board of Longitude, as presents to the Royal 
Society and the Royal Astronomer. They were accompanied with 
the following letter from De Lambre; which does much credit 
both to the writer and the person to Whom it is addressed. 

‘ Institut National, Classe des Sciences Physiques et Mathéma- 
tiques, Paris, le 20 Fevrier, 1806. Le Secrétaire perpétuel 
pour les Sciences Mathématiques a Monsieur Maskelyne, Astro- 
nome Royal et Membre de la Société Royale de Londres. 

‘ Monsieur, et respectable Confrere, 

‘ Le Bureau des Longitudes me charge de vous offrir Sept Ex- 
emplaires des Tables qu’il vient de publier, Cet hommage de sa 
haute estime et de sa reconnoissance etoit bien di a auteur du plus 
grand et du plus précieux recueil d’Observations qui existe. C’est 
a cette Source que nous avons puisé, Monsieur Burg et moi, pour la 
plus exacte determination des coefficiens des equations Lunaires et 
Solaires ; c’est la que nous avons trouvé la confirmation des inégali- 
tés que la théorie peut bien indiquer, mais dont la valeur ne pourroit 
étre fixée que par des calculs qui sont encore au-dessus des forces de 
analyse ; en fin, c’est a vous que nous devons la connoissance des 
mouvemens moyens, et de toutes les constantes que l’observation seule 
peut donner. Recevez donc, avec bienveillance, un ouvrage auquel 
vous avez si puissamment contribué. Nous serons tres flattés, si 
vous jugez nos Tables dignes d’étre employées aux calculs du Nautical 
Almanack, suivant l’apparence que nous en donne votre dernier pre- 
face.’ 

The tables referred to in this letter are those of the Moon, and 
are the work of Burg; but, along with them, were sent over, if 
we mistake not, the other tables already referred to, which were 
the work of De Lambre himself, and which appear to constitute 
the principal part of the present volume. Mr Vince tells us, that 
the tables of the Sun, of Jupjter, Saturn and Uranus, or, as that 
planet is here styled, the Georgian, together with the tables of 
Supiter’s satellites, were all constructed by De Lambre from the 
theory and formulas of La Place. 

We are left in an uncertainty with respect to the tables of Mer- 
cury, Venus and Mars; or rather, as nothing is said to the con- 
trary, we are to consider them as drawn up by Mr Vince himself. 
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It may be proper to observe, for the information of some of 
our readers, that what is called an equation in astronomy, is the 
correction that must be made for an irregularity in the motion of 
a planet, if we would deduce the true place from the mean, or from 
that which the planet would occupy at any time, if its revolution 
round the sun was performed with uniform velocity. Astronomi- 
cal tables therefore contain, first, the mean motions of the pla- 
nets, or the places which they would have if they revolved uni- 
formly ; and, next, the equations, or the corrections that must be 
applied to these uniform motions, in order to deduce from them 
the true places of those bodies. ‘The arguments of these equations 
are the quantities on which the equations depend, and by means 
of which they are found out in the tables. ‘These arguments de- 
pend on the time, and on certain known quantities 5 they are there- 
fore functions, as mathematicians express it, of the time, or of the 
mean motion ; so that, when any instant of time is given, the 
arguments of the equations for that imstant can be computed ; and 
from them are found, in the tables, the equations or corrections 
that are to be applied to the mean motions. 

Again, the epochs of the mean motion of a planet are the 
places of the planet, supposing its motion uniform, at certain 
points or epochs of time, from which the calculations are suppos- 
ed to begin. The tables of the Sun, in this volume, contain his 
mean place, determined, for two radical epochs, with all the ex- 
actness that the latest improvements in astronomical observation 
can give. ‘The first is for the first of January 1752, determined 
from a comparison of 720 of Dr Bradley’s observations. ‘The 
second for the first of January 1802, determined from about 400 
passages of the Sun over the meridian, observed at Greenwich 
and Paris, between 1798 and 1802. The result of this has been, | 
to make the secular mean motion, or the mean motion of the sun 
in 100 years, 0° 45’ 45’ more than 100 complete revolutions, 
which is less by 15” than in De Lambre’s former tables. 

The same table that contains the mean place of the Sun for 
the beginning of January for every year, contains the arguments 
of several small inequalities that affect the motion of the Earth, 
or the apparent motion of the Sun. These have been received in 
other tables, but are here given with more accuracy than before, 
‘The first arises from the place of the Moon relatively to the Sun, 
and proceeds from this, that it is not the centre of the Earth, but 
the centre of gravity of the Moon and Earth that describes an eb 
lipsis round the Sun. A small inequality, arising from this cause, 
displaces the Earth by a quantity that alternately increases and di- 
minishes the Sun’s longitude, in the course of every lunation, to 
the amount, when a mazimum, of seven seconds and a half. 
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The disturbances produced by the action of Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, on the Earth, come next. Each of these 
inequalities depends chiefly on the difference of the heliocentric 
place of the planet and of the Earth, and varies, as is known, 
from the theory of disturbing forces, nearly as the sine of that an- 
gle. The calculation is here pushed to much greater exactness, 
however ; the eccentricity of the orbit, both of the disturbing and 
disturbed planet, being taken into account. The mazima of these 
four corrections are 15”, 6”, 12”.5, 1”. 

Next follows the nutation of the Earth’s axis, as produced 
both by the Moon and by the Sun. The equation of the 
centre is next given, with its secular variation, or its change 
produced by the constant diminution of the eccentricity of the 
Earth’s orbit, deduced from the theory of gravity by La Place, 
and agreeing well with the phenomena actually observed, This 
equation is calculated for every 10 minutes of the mean moe 
tion, so as to save much time to the computer, 

There is a very ingenious device employed in these tables, by 
which all the numbers are rendered additive, so that no nega~ 
tive quantity, or one that is to be subtracted, ‘ever enters into the 
computation. ‘Iwo different contrivances, the same in their prine 
ciple, are employed for this purpose. When an eqxation is ne- 
gative, take the difference between that equation and the whole 
circumference, and add this to the mean motion, dropping, as is 
usually done, the entire circumference, which has, in effect, been 
added to the negative equation, Suppose, for example, the equa- 
tion were, — 1° 10’ 20”, or that 1° 10’ 20” was to be subtracted 
from the mean motion; instead of this last number, the table 
gives L1* 28° 49’ 40” to be added to the mean motion; and theg 
12, or the entire circle, being left out, as is always done of course 
in these calculations, the quantity that remains is just the same 
that would have been obtained by ordinary subtraction. 

In the case of smaller equations, such as proceed from the dise 
turbances arising from the mutual action of the planets on one 
another, the method of rendering them additive is somewhat dif. 
ferent. ‘To each equation, the maximum, or the greatest affirms 
ative value which belongs to that equation, is added. The sum 
thus produced is always additive, but too great by the marimum 
equation. ‘I’o allow for this, the epochs vf the mean motion, to 
which these equations are to be added, are all diminished by an e- 
qual quantity ; and this subtraction being made, in the original 
construction of the tables, nothing is left to be done by the comput- 
er who uses them, except to make those additions which the pre- 
cepts direct. This device is used by La Lande in some of his ta- 
bles, but is not employed generally, aa in those before ys, 
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It cannot be doubted that there is a great advantage in all this, 
as the complication atising from mixing the operations of addi- 
tion and subtraction is a source of error, especially to those who 
are not versed in algebraic calculation. At the same time, it must 
be allowed, that the tables become, in this way, less descriptive, 
on inspection, of the actual phenomena of the heavens. They 
do not represent to us inequalities that first increase, afterwards 
decrease, become equal to nothing, and then pass over to the ne- 
gative side, and diminish the mean motion by the same quantities, 
and for the same length of time that they had increased it. ‘This 
effect is lost; but if the probability of error in computation is di- 
minished, it must be considered as a full compensation for what 
is at most only a theoretical defect. 

It is not a little curious to remark, that our measures of time 
on the surface of the Earth are affected by such remote bodies as 
Venus, Mars and Jupiter; and that a well regulated clock should 
be capable of affording a measure of the power with which these 
planets act upon the Earth. This is however true ; and a table of 
the inequality which they produce in the equation of time, forms 
the 30th of the solar tables. As the equation of time depends 
upon the Sun’s right ascension, which is affected by the disturb- 
ing forces of the planets just mentioned, it is evident that an 
inequality in that equation must be produced from this cause. 
The amount, wlhien a maximum, is a little more than 3°“ The 
action of Jupiter, therefore, and the other planets, may affect our 
reckoning of time to the amount of three seconds. 

An equation is also set down for the aberration of light, or 
the velocity with which light is propagated. If the Earth’s mo- 
tion were uniform, the Sun would appear advanced beyond his 
true place, at all times, by 20”; but as the velocity of the Earth 
increases and diminishes alternately in the course of its annual 
revolution, the quantity of the aberration, which depends on 
the ratio of the velocity of the Earth to the velocity of light, must 
also vary. The amount of this variation is calculated in these ta- 
bles, we believe for the first time ; it does not exceed one third of 
a second. ‘The source of this inequality has been long known; 
but the amount of it was so inconsiderable, that it was needless 
to pay attention to it, till all the quantities, equally small, were 
reduced to computation. 

The rectilineal distance of the Earth and Sun, or, as it is called, 
the radius vector of the Earth’s orbit, is also one of those elements 
that is materially affected by the action of the planets. These joint 
actions may amount te seven parts in 100,000, or about the four- 
teen thousandth and three hundredth part of the radius vector. 
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‘The whole of these equations are computed with the greatest 
care ; the rules for applying them are very perspicuously drawn 
up; and we can only remark one circumstance which would have 
added to their value, viz. to have set down the formula from 
which the equations of every particular table were computed. 

‘The tables of the Sun are followed by those of the Moon,— 
the same that obtained the prize from the Board of Longitude of 
Paris in the year 1800. They are the work of M. Burg, as al- 
ready mentioned ; and are deduced, by the rules of La Place, 
chiefly from a series of more than three thousand two hundred 
observations made at Greenwich between the years 1765, 1793. 
The method followed in the construction of them, is founded on 
the algebraic solution of those equations, known by the name of 
equations of conditions. ‘The place of a planet, relatively to a 
fixt point in the heavens, may be expressed, as we know from 
the theory of gravitation, by a series of the form, A + B sin ¢ + 
Csiny + Dsinz, &c.; in which a, y, z, are variable angles depend- 
ing on the time; while A, B, C, D, are constant, but unknown 
quantities, that remain to be determined. When, therefore, by 
astronomical observation, the place of a planet for a given instant 
of time is found, we have an equation of this form: A + B sin 
x’ +Csiny + Dsinz = M, M being the longitude reckoned 
from some given point, and being known as well as 2’, y', &c.; 
so that A, B, C, D, are the only unknown quantities. 

By another observation, another equation of the same kind is 
given, and so on; a new equation being found by every new ob- 
servation. When, of such equations, as many are taken as there 
are unknown quantities, values of each of these quantities may be 
found ; and, when the same process is followed for other sets of 
observations, were there no error in the observations, the yalues of 
A, L, C, D, would be the same that were first found; but, as the 
observations are subject to some error, however small, this sort 
of exact coincidence cannot be expected; and we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with taking a mean of the different values of 
the unknown coefficients thus determined. Various devices for the 
extermination of the unknown guantities, and the computation of 
the mean values, must naturally occur in the prosecution of sucha 
work, which, from the great number of equations that must becom- 
pared, becomes extremely laborious. M. Burg used to compare nine 
or ten hundred observations for each of the coefficients he had to de- 
termine. He verified all these by a second computation, and ge- 
nerally found that the same coefficient differed in its value but a 
fraction of a second. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
coefficients are determined to as great a degree of accuracy as a- 
stronomical cbservation is at present capable of yielding. 
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But, after all these computations had been gone through, 
and a number of corrections added to those already contained in 
the tables of Mayer and Mason, M. Burg still found that there 
was an inconsistency in the mean places, that, by help of these 
corrections, were deduced from distant observations. No method 
of extricating himself from this difficulty occurred, nor probably 
would have occurred, for several ages, if astronomical science 
had been left to derive its accuracy from observation alone. The 
discovery of a secular equation of the Moon, of so long a period 
as 185 years, by La Place, resolved the difficulty, and enabled 
our author to give to his tables a more perfect agreement with ob- 
servation, than had ever vet been attained. ‘This equation de- 
pends on the longitude of the Moon’s apogee + 2 longitude of 
the node — $ times longitude of the Sun’s apogee, and is given 
in these tables, united with the other secular equation of the 
Moon, formerly supposed to be an acceleration of her mean mo- 
tion, but now Joana by La Place to be a periodical equation, 
though, of so Jong a period, that the calculus has not yet ventur- 
ed to explore its extent. 

The excellence of these tables will be best understood by com- 
paring them with others. ‘The tables of Mayer contained only 
fourteen equations for the Moon’s longitude. Mason, an English 
astronomer, gave a new edition of these tables, in which he add- 
ed eight more equations, which Mayer had given in his theory, 
but thought of too little consequence to reduce them into tables, 
M. Burg introduced, in addition to all these, six others, which 








Ee 


————— 


are entirely new. Besides these, the secular equations of the ae | 
nomaly and node, and the equation which has a period of 188 | 


years, have been introduced. ‘The tables thus reformed do far 
exceed in accuracy any yet known. ‘The French mathematicians, 
before they awarded the prize to M. Burg, examined the merits 
of his tables with much care, and compared them with a great 
number of Dr Maskelyne’s observations, and of their own, such 
as M. Burg had not made use of in the composition of his work, 
The result was highly favourable. ‘The error, in few cases, as 
mounted to 10 or 12 seconds, which is but half of that which 
was met with in former tables. At p. 43, Mr Vince has given 
the formula from which the whole of the lunar equations are 
computed. An example of a calculation of the Moon’s place 
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is added, which now occupies, even when all its parts are dis- | 
posed with the utmost regularity and good order, no less than | 
two quarto pages. The accuracy of the result, however, is such, | 
as will appear to astronomers, a full compensation for the increase | 


of their labour. When the error of the tables is reduced to 10”, 
3 
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a space which the Moon describes in her orbit in less than 20% of 
time, the longitude may be found by lunar observation to an arch 
that corresponds to the third part of a minute of time, or to 5’ 
of a degree on the Earth’s surface, or to 5 nautical miles; a de- 
gree of accuracy fully sufficient for all the purposes of navigation, 
and far beyond any expectation, that the most sanguine theorist, 
thirty years ago, could possibly have entertained. Such is the suc- 
cess with which Geometry has conducted the astronomer through 
the labyrinth of the lunar irregularities. Were Pliny alive, he 
might see the indignation, to which he has so emphatically allud- 
ed, now converted into exultation. Multiformi heec (Luna) am- 
bage torsit ingenia contemplantium et proximum ignorart maxime 
sudus, indignantium. The irregularities which so long obstructed 
the science of astronomy, have been the principal means of its 
advancement; aad just in proportion to the difficulty of inter- 
preting their language, is the force with which they depose in fa- 
vour of the theory of gravitation. 

The tables of the motions of the two inferior planets, Mercury 
and Venus, follow those of the Moon: the disturbance that either 
of these planets endures from the Earth, or from the superior 
planets, is too small to be taken into account in ovr calculations. 
The disturbing causes have the less effect, that, on these two 
planets, the solar action is very powerful. Venus gravitates to 
the Sun with more than twice the force, and Mercury with more 
than nine times the force with which the Earth gravitates. 

The tables of Mars contain the disturbance in the motions of 
that planet, which arise from Jupiter, Venus, and the Earth; 
and therefore, they depend on the situation of Mars relatively 
to these three planets. ‘These disturbances, together with the 
other equations of Mars, seem to be calculated wi vith great exact- 
ness, and very much on the plan of those already ‘mentioned. 
They are not ad to be the work either of Burg or De Lambre ; 
and therefore have, no doubt, been computed by Mr Vince him- 
self, 

The motions of Jupiter and Saturn, which are contained in the 
next tables, have been more diflicult to determine with accuracy, 
than those of any other of the primary planets. The quantities 
of matter of these bodies, make their mutual action powerful ; 
while their distance from the Sun weakens the controul of the 
central force. 

Dr Halley, when he came to study the motions of these planets, 
found that the motion of Jupiter appeared-to be accelerated, and 
that of Saturn retarded ; and to explain this, he introduced two 
equations; that of Jupiter of 3° 49’ at its maximum; that of 
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Saturn 9° 15’, both of them having theosame period, and run. | 


ning through the whole series of their changes in the space of | 
2000 years. ‘These equations, however, were purely empirical; 
they were not deduced at all from the principles of gr: avitation 5 and 


i 


they I have since proved to be inaccurate; though, as a first approxi. | 


mation, they do honour to the research of Dr Hailey, and the ex- 
tent of hisviews.. Euler, who, in the Memoir that gaiued the prize 
from the Academy of Sciences at Paris for 1752, was led to the 
consideration of this subject, found that, according to the theory 
of gravitation, the motion of Jupiter should be accelerated, and 
that of Saturn retarded, but as appeared to him by equal quantities; 
which was not agreeable to observation. These inequalities also 


appeared to Euler to be periodical, though the period was of great | 


extent, no less than 324000 years. Euler, however, acknow- 
ledged, that some changes which he had made in the form of the 


quantities which he had to treat, in order to avoid difficulties that | 


appeared to be insurmountable, might very well introduce great 
uncertainty lato the extent of the above period ; and he added, 

vith the candour that belongs to real superiority, that he did not 
then know any method by which the amount of these alterations 
could be determined. 

‘Phe nature of thefe inequalities, then, was very imperfectly 
underftood ; and it did not appear clear that they were circum. 
icribed within any period, and were not of infinite extent, fo as 
in reality to affe€t the mean motions ; the one mean motion being 
deftined to increafe, and the other to decreafe, without limit. 
La Grange undertook the folution of the fame difficulty ; but the 
method of approximation which he employed, was flill fuch as to 
leave the refult uncertain as to the periodic change or conttant in- 
creafe of thefe two irregularities. La Place afterwards engaged 
in the fame inveltigation ; and, having pufhed his approximation 
further than either of the other geometers, he found that the in- 
equalities were really periodical, and did not of courfe affect the 
mean motion of either of the planets. His procefs was not, howe 
ever, fo fatisfaQlory as to remove all doubt; when La Grange was 
{fo fortunate as to give a complete demonttr. tion of this great truth 
in phyfical aftronomy, that all the changes which can happen in 
our fyftem, in confequence of the law of gravitation, muft needs 


. 


be periodical, and cunnot affect either the mean motion or the | 


mean diftance of any of the planets. 
Still, however, the exact amount of thefe equations, and of 
the period by which they are circumferibed, remained undeter- 
mined, 


i 


* Mem. Acad. Berlin, 1776. 
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mined. La Place undertook the confideration of the queftion a- 
new, and came at laft to the difcovery of the theorems, by means 
of which thefe irregularities have been reduced into a table. .He 
found, that both in the cafe of Jupiter and of Saturn, the argu- 
ment of the equations is the fame, viz. five times the mean longi- 
tude of Saturn — twice the mean longitude of Jupiter + 5% 34’ 8” 
—a X 59”, a being the number of years reckoned from 1750. 
The fine of the arch made up of thefe five elements, multiplied 
into 20’ 4y$"” — a@ X .o"427 gives the equation for Jupiter; and 
multiplied into — (48' 44” — @ X 0”.1) the equation for Saturn. 
‘the period required tor thefe equations to revolve or to pafs 
through the whole feries of their changes, is far lefs than’ that 
fufpected by Euler, but is ftill very confiderable. ‘The argu- 
ment above {tated increafes at the rate of 23'.51 annually; fo 
that it requires 918.76 years to run over an entire circumfer- 
ence, or 360 degrees. It is not, therefore, till after the expira- 
tion of gi8 years, and a little more than three quarters of a year, 
that the phenomena of thefe inequalities will return in the fame 
order. 

While thefe equations were unknown, the mean motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn could never be accurately afcertained. If the 
oblervations compared belonged to centuries, when the rate of 
Jupiter’s motion, on account of this equation, was increafing, his 
velocity or mean motion would come out too great ; if che con- 
trary took place, it would come out too fmall; and the fame as 
to Saturn. ‘The knowledge of thefe equations was therefore quite 
effential to the accuracy of the tables of thefe- planets. 

‘There are, befides thefe, ten other equations that exprefs as 
many inequalities in the motion of Jupiter produced by the ac- 
tion of Saturn, the algebraic expreflion of which our author has 
given us, and which, if their maxima are all added together, a- 
mount nearly to twelve minutes. efides the great equation of 
Saturn already mentioned, there are fix others which affeét’ his 
motion, arifing from the action of Jupiter, the amount of which, 
taken at their maxima, is greater than in the former cafe, amount- 
ing to 1957”. ‘Lhe effects of the difturbances on the linear dif- 
tance of each of thefe planets from the fun, is alfo exhibited in 
the tables. 

‘he tables of Uranus, or, as that planet is here called, the 
Georcian, follow thofe of Saturn. ‘The difturbances of the mo- 
tion of that planet by Jupiter and Saturn, are calculated ac- 
cording to the theory of La Place. .They are feven in number ; 
and when their maxima are added together, the fum is 7’ 20”; 
a limit, which the whole diturbance that this planet can fuffer 
from its two powerfal neighbours never can exceed. 


It 
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It muft be obferved, that, in this planet, there is alfo an irregu- 
Jarity of a long period, viz. of 569 years, which aftronomers muft 
take into account when they determine the mean motion. 

However uncourtly it may appear, we think it our duty to re- 
monftrate with our author again{ft the name of the Grorcian, 
which he has, in compliance with a fafhion peculiar to the Eng- 
lith, thought proper to give to the moft remote of the planets. 
In a book of aftronomical tables, fo perfe& as that which is now 
before us, deftined, moft probably, to go down itfelf, but cer- 
tainly deftined to convey its knowledge to lateft generations, no- 
thing of a perifhable and temporary nature should be admitted, 
A term, therefore, fhould not have been introduced, which ne- 
ver will be recognized by pofterity, and cannot obtain, either now 
or afterwards, the fuffrage of any foreign nation. ‘Che experi- 
ence of what has already happened, in fimilar circumftances, may 
affure us of what cannot fail to take place hereafter. ‘The name 
of the Medicean {tars, impofed on the fatellites of Jupiter, was 
never received beyond the boundaries of Tufcany, and there only 
for a few years. Yet no fovereigns ever deferved better of litera- 
ture and fcience than the family of Medici; and, if their name 
has not come down affociated with the ftars diicovered by Gali- 
Jeo, fo, neither are we to expedt, that the name of the molt re- 
{pectable fovereign of the Houfe of Brunfwick is to continue u- 
nited to the difcoveries of Herfchel. When the celebrated aftro- 
nomer of Palermo dilcovered more lately a new planet, he called 
it by the name of Certs, and added the epithet of Ferdinandea, 
The name of Céres is now univerfally recognized, and that of 
Ferdinandea as generally forgotten. It is true, that George the 
Third has many titles to be remembered by the friends of fcience, 
to which few of his contemporaries have any pretenfions. One 
of thefe titles, of particular weight on the prefent occafion, confiits 
in his having been the Patron and Benefactor of the great obferver, 
by whom the limits of our fyftem have been fo much extended, and 
our notions of the univerfe fo greatly enlarged. But the name of 
a mortal, though fometimes infcribed in the heavens, has never yet 
been given to any of the planets. In conformity with the general 
nomenclature of our fyitem, Uranus belongs naturally to a body 
placed beyond the orb of Saturn. We fhall therefore do well to 
anticipate the decifion of poiterity, by at once adopting a term 
that muft ultimately prevail. 

‘The tables that follow next, are thofe of the fatellites of Jupiter. 
The motions of this planetary fyflem, though withdrawn from 
common obfervation, and vifible only to aftronomers, are never- 
thelefs peculiarly interefting, not onty by their ufe for determin- 
ing the longitude of places on the Earth, but from the verification 
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they afford of the law of gravitation, as inferred from the motion 
of the primary planets. The determination of the motions of the 
fatellites, however, is attended with peculiar difficulties. Their 
orbits are feen fo obliquely from the Earth, that their angular mo- 
tions about their primary are not objects of direét obfervation ; 
and the laws of thofe motions are inferred, chiefly from the e- 
clipfes that the fatellites fuffer when they fall into the fhadow of 
Jupiter. In confequence of this, it remained for a long time 
doubtful whether all the phenomena accompanying them could be 
explained by the principle of gravitation alone. ‘The moft accu. 
rate tables of the fatellites, till very lately, were thofe of Wargen- 
tin, which contained feveral empirical corre€tions, adopted to exe 
plain appearances, but without any inveftigation into the caufes 
or the principles by which they were produced. But in the ta- 
bles before us, the reproach of empiricifm is completely ba- 
nifhed from this as well as every other part of aftronomy. In the 
cafe of the fatellites, this was not done without great difficulty. 
La Place found the whole theory of their motion contained in 
twelve differential equations of the fecond order, from the inte- 
gration of which, twenty-four conftant but unknown quantities 
were introduced. In this ftate, he gave over the calculus to De 
Lambre, who determined thefe quantities by a comparifon of the 
formulas with obfervation, (Méch. Céleste, vol. iv. p. 68.) on the 
principles already mentioned, when we were {peaking of the ta- 
bles of the Moon. 

The firft fatellite moves in the plane of Jupiteys equator, and 
defcribes a circular orbit, in which no eccentricity or inequality, 
arifing from its eccentricity, has been difcovered. It participates 
a little, neverthelels, of the eccentricity of the third and fourth 
fateliites, which*are both confiderable, and which, by the mutual 
gravitation of all the four, are fympathetically imparted to the firft 
and fecond. The only confiderable inequality, however, in the 
motion of the firft, is that which arifes from the attraction of the 
fecond, and has, for its argument, twice their difference of longi- 
tude as feen from Jupiter. From this equation, which has for its 
period an interval of 437 days, with the decimal .659 of a day, 
La Place has determined the mass of the fecond fatellite. 

The eclipses of the first satellite are remarkable for having giv- 
en occasion to the discovery of the velocity of light. On reviewing 
this subject, M. de Lambre makes the time that light takes to de- 
scribe the mean distance between Jupiter and the Sun 42’ 46"; 
and between the Sun and the Earth 8’ 1$".2; from whence the 
aberration of the Stars comes out 20”.255, agreeing perfectly with 
Dr Bradley’s observations. From this, as La Place has remark- 
ed (Mech. Celeste, tom. IV. Introd.) it necessarily follows, that 

. light 
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light has the same velocity over the whoie space between Jupiter 
and the Earth, that it has when it arrives at the surface of the 
Earth. 

The second satellite is disturbed both by the first and third ; the 
course of its inequalities, as well as of the first, is circumscribed 
by the space of 437¢4.65%, above mentioned. 

The motion of the third satellite is subject to some curious a 
nomalies, which are nevertheless perfectly consistent with the the. 
ory of gravitation. ‘This planet has two distinct equations of the 
centre, belonging to two different axes and two different eccentri- 
cities. ‘The one of these has been proved by La Place to belong 
to the orbit of the satellite itself; the other 1s an emanation, as it 
were, from the eccentricity of the fourth satellite, This inequali- 
ty, therefore, depends not on the magnitude and position of the ec- 
centricity of the orbit of the third satellite itself, but on the magni- 
tude and position of the eccentricity of the fourth, and is a necessary, 
though very unexpected, result of the equality of action and reaction, 
It is remarkabie, that the Swedish astronomer Wargentin, from the 
mere comparison of the eclipses of the satellites, suspected the 
existence in this satellite of two equations of the centre; but, 
not perceiving that the one of these equations was to be reckoned 
from the apsis of the fourth satellite, he found that his hypothesis 
could not be reconciled with appearances, and so abandoned it for 
another which could at Jeast be reconciled with them for a time; 
but not for a long period, because it is not consistent with the 
principle of gravitation. ‘This fact seems to show to what ex- 
tent the laws of the planetary motions might become known, 
by observation alone, in the hands of ingenious men, and how 
very limited, at least in complicated cases, that extent would 
be, if it received no assistance from the science of dynamics, and 
the theory of gravitation. 

The fourth satellite moves in a plane somewhat inclined to the 
equator of Jupiter; and its nodes have a retrograde motion, by 
which they go back an entire circumference in 531 years. In cone 
sequence of this motion, the inclination of the orbit of the sa- 
tellite to the plane of Jupiter’s orbit varies continually; it was at 

maximum between the years 1680 and 1760, and continued 
nearly the same for a long time; but of late it has increased again, 
according to a law which it would have been very difficult to dis- 
cover, without the aid of theory. Ali these variations are accu- 
rately expressed in the tables. The eccentricity of this satellite, 
and the equation of its centre, are greater than those of the 
third, 


One of the most remarkable results from the theory on which 
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these tables are founded, is the knowledge of the masses of the | 
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satéllites relatively to Jupiter. ‘It follows, from the calculus of 
La Place, that the third satellite, which is the largest, is about 
the 11300dth part of the mass of Jupiter; or, to express it by 
means of a unit with which we are more familiar, about double 
the mass of the Moon, taking this last as nar of the quantity of 
Oe 

matter in the Earth. ‘The fourth, or outermost satellite, is nearly 
half the third, and is therefore nearly equal to the Moon ; the se- 
cond satellite contains about half the quantity of matter of the 
Moon ; and the first, or innermost, about two-fifths. These 
masses of the satellites are derived from their action on one an- 
other, and the degree in which that action modifies the force of 
Jupiter itself. Another result, from the same source, is very sa- 
tisfictory. The want of opmricny m Jupiter, or his oblateness, 
as it makes his attraction decrease not exactly in the inverse ratio 
of the squares of the distances, affects the motions of the satel- 
lites, and is particularly sensible by its effect on the duration of 
their eclipses. These considerations make the polar axis of Jupi- 
ter 9287, the equatorial diameter being 1. Actual observations 
with the micrometer, taking a mean, gives .929 ; between which 
and the former result there is no sensible difference. ‘This shows, 
as La Place remarks, that the attraction of Jupiter is composed of 
the attraction of all its particles, since the observed compression 
of this planet does so perfectly agree with the motions of the ap- 
sides, and the nodes of the orbits of the satellites. 

In these remarks on the tables of the satellites,.we have chiefly 
followed the information of La Place, in the fourth volume’ of 
the Méchanique Céleste. The instructions prefixed to the tables 
in the volume before us, contain very little information about 
their construction. They are confined to what is merely techni- 
cal, or to what is necessary for directing the calculator in the use 
of the tables. ‘Fo this object they are well adapted, and are drawn 
up with accuracy and distinctness. "Whether they are the work 
of De Lambre or Mr Vince, we are not informed. 

The tables contained in this volume stand thus 


Solar tables - ° é L $1 
Lunar tables ~ 7 2 2 66 
Of Mercury ° ‘ J 5 ¥ 8 
Venus - - . ; Z 7 
Mars - - . é é 26 
Jupiter : ° : é 23 
Saturn - - ° ‘. 3 19 
Georgian - - ° ° 17 
Satellites of Jupiter . é » 51 
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being in all 248 in number, and occupying 244 pages, of which 
417, or nearly one half, are devoted to the satellites of Jupiter. 

The volume before us, besides the tables that have been enu- 
merated, contains nine for computing the astronomical refraction 
according to the formulas investigated by La Place in the tenth 
book of the Méchanique Céleste. 

We are left here, as in several other places, at a loss to deters 
mine what part of these tables is the work of Mr Vince, and 
what part belongs to De Lambre or some other of the French as- 
tronomers. ‘To judge from internal evidence, we should think 
that all those where the metre is used for measuring the height of 
the barometer, and where the thermometer has the centesimal di- 
vision, are taken from the French. Those, again, which serve 
to reduce the metre to English feet, or the centesimal thermomeé- 
ter to Fahrenheit’s, are, no doubt, of home manufacture. Out 
of the nine tables then, we will ascribe, on this principle, only 
two to Mr Vince, and those of a very simple construction. If 
in this estimate we do injustice to our author, he is himself to 
blame for not having given us more explicit information. 

By means of these tables, we hope that more accuracy will be 
given to the determination of the atmospherical refraction than has 


been done hitherto. More simplicity,.if it could be obtained, we. | 


must say, seems still desirable ; we are also far from thinking that 
the hypothesis introduced by La Place into his investigations on 
this subject, is free from objection. On the subject of refraction, 
something more simple and satisfactory may perhaps still be looked 
for. To the other parts of these tables, we cannot extend a simi- 
lar conjecture. 

Among the instructions prefixed to the tables, we find a few 
pages on the method of determining the coefficients, or constant 
quantities in astronomical equations, when the form of these e- 
quations is known. One of them is by Dr Maskelyne, and displays 
that address in uniting the facility with the accuracy of calculation 
which is so characteristic of the writings of that astronomer. An- 
cther method of resolving the same problem, also very ingenious, 
is given by Mr Vince himself. These investigations both belong 
to the head of conditional equations, of which mention has been 
already made. 

We cannot but consider the tables now described as form- 
ing a great epoch in astronomical science; one that is me- 
morable now, and that will be more memorable hereafter. 
These tables contain no equations, nor allowances for irre- 
gularity, that the theory of gravitation does not involve in it; 
and they contain, we believe, all those which that theory does 
involve. ‘This cannot be affirmed of any astronomical tables that 
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have hitherto existed. Those of Halley contained some equations 
that were empirical, and under a form, as such equations are 
very likely to be, that was imperfect; so that they became every 
day less conformable to the appearances which they were meant to 
express. His tables also wanted a vast number of those equations 
which the theory of gravitation has since pointed out, and of 
which the amount, before they were so pointed out, was rendered 
evident, by the inaccuracy of the tables, even when they were 
most perfect. The tables of Mayer and La Lande came miuch 
nearer perfection : they were constructed after the problem of the 
Three Bodies had been resolved ; and they contained a great num- 
ber, though not all of the equations, deducible from the solution 
of it. But as the Méchanique Céleste of La Place is the only work 
in which the whole of the conclusions from that problem, and con 
sequently from the principle of gravitation, are fully developed; so 
it is since the publication of that work that the calculations of De 
Lambre and others have given to the tables of astronomy all the 
correctness which the combination of theory and observation is 
able to afford. The tables thus produced are extremely exact; and 
if they have any imperfections, it must be left for furure observa~ 
tion to discover them. If even they, like all former tables, shall 
cradually recede from nature ; if they shall agree with the heavens 
the less, the longer they continue to be compared with them; then 
must one of two conclusions be admitted. Either some of the 
consequences from the principle of gravitation must lye so deep as 
to have escaped the profoundest investigations that have yet been 
made in science ; and as the Moon’s great equation, and the great 
equations of Jupiter and Saturn, had withstood the efforts of all 
the mathematicians before La Place, so are there still some that 
have eluded his sagacity. But if this cannot be admitted, then 
must we suppose some other principle than the mutual gravitation 
of the particles of matter, to affect the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. At present we have no reason to think that either of these 
suppositionsis true. ‘The theory of La Place is already compared, 
not with a single point, or with the state of the heavens as observ- 
ed for a few years, but as observed from the beginning of astrono- 
mical science, or for more than 2000 years. But as, after all, 
the ultimate decision of these questions must be referred to experi- 
ence and observation, the period at which this reference was first 
made by the publication of these tables, is an era, to which; we 
we persuaded, that the astronomers and philosophers of future 
ages, however perfect the condition of knowledge of which they 
may be destined to participate, will look back with respect and 

gratitude. 
Though it must’be acknowledged, that the mathematicians of 
this 
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this country, since the time of Newton, have had little share in 
the difficult and arduous researches to which these tables owe 
their perfection, we have great pleasure in remarking, how much, 
as far as observation is concerned, is due to the skill of our astro- 
nomers. ‘lhe observations of Bradley and Maskelyne, have afford. 
ed the only data sufficiently correct to enter into the calculus of La 
Place and De Lambre. It is satisfactory to see this merit so well 
stated, and so candidly acknowledged, in the letter above quoted. 
Notwithstanding the spirit of hostility that has so long animated 
England and France against one another, it is comfortable to think 
that there are a few men in each, impartial enough to do justice 
to the merits of one another. 

Though we must leave to futurity the ultimate decision of the 
question, whether any power besfde that of gravity is concerned in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, we cannot help entertaining 
the belief that no other will be found, and that the law resulting 
from that principle, vz. that the irregularities of our system are all 
periodical, will be confirmed by the experience of ‘all future ages. 
Not doubting the existence of this law, so conformable to the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Author of nature, we must con- 
sider the curious question that was agitated between Newton and 
Leibnitz, concerning the permanence of our system, as complete- 
ly resolved. ‘The former being aware of the disturbance or irre+ 


gularity produced on one planet by the action of another, suspect-) 


ed that such inequalities might increase in the lapse of time, so as 
to bring about the ruin of the system, unless the power of the 
Creator were interposed to restore that order which it had origins 
ally established. Against this doctrine, so contrary to the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy, and leading to conclusions which he deem- 
ed so inconsistent with the wisdom and foresight of the Supreme 
Being, Leibnitz remonstrated w ith great warmth. He argued, 
that it was to entertain very narrow and inadequate ideas of Di- 
vine perfection, to suppose that the Author of nature could be 
reduced to the necessity of amending what he had done; that he 
had made a world, which, like a clock or watch, required to be 
wound up and refitted at certain intervals ; or that he had created 
a system w hich carried in itself the principles of its own destruc- 
tion. Dr Clerk undertook the defence of Newton, and combated 
with great acuteness the only metaphysician in the world to whom 
he could be deemed inferior. Into this controversy, however, it 
is not necessary for us to enter, as Geometry has now decided 
the question, and has no longer left it for a subject of metaphy- 
sieal dispute. ‘The c calculations of I.a Grange and La Place have 
shown, that Newton and Leibnitz were, in some respects, both 
in the right; in other respects, both in the wrong. ‘They have 

proved, 
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proved, that the irregularities which the former suspected are 
real, but so curiously adjusted in the actual state of our system, 
that they are all periodical, and that, in the midst of them, the 
pe wiod of every planet’s revolution, and its mean distance from 
the Sun, are for ever unassailable by any of the causes of change. 
By the permanence of these two elements, as by an immoveable 
bulwark, order and regularity are preserved in our system 5 con- 
fusion and disorder eternally excluded. There is no danger, 
therefore, of that accumulation of irregularities which Newton 
suspected : and such is the constitution of the world, that a pre- 
ternatural interposition may be necessary to destroy, but cannot be 
necessary to preserve it. 

Newton, therefore, was fully justified in supposing the exist- 
ence of such disturbances; and it can hardly be imputed to him 
as an error, that he did not know, that, in the lapse of time, 
there will be a perfect compensation among these disturbances,— 
a discovery which, at that time, it was impossible for him to make, 
and which, after a century of the most laborious research, his 
own Geometry has only lateiy revealed to some of his most fa- 
voured disciples. 

Leibnitz, on the other hand, though he was right in his con- 
clusion, that no preternatural interposition is necessary to support 
the present order, was wrong, if he denied the existence of the 
disturbances to which that order is in fact unavoidably exposed. 
He also argued in a manner in which he had no right to do, if, 
supposing those disturbances to exist, he yet maintained that they 
could not ultimately produce confusion. ‘He here took for grant- 
ed a proposition which we now know to be true, but which, in 
his time, was impossible to be proved. His argument implied, 
that there is no geometrical or numerical impossibility i in con- 
structing a system, ¢o that the mutual action of its parts, according 
to any one general law, should produce neither change nor derange- 
ment of the mean or average condition of the whole. For ought 
that he knew, or had any means of discovering, there might be, 
in this supposition, a palpable absurdity, like that of extracting 
the squate root of a negative quantity, or describing a square, of 
which the diagonal and the side should be commensurable with 
one another. ‘There might be here some of the barriers which 
nothing can overcome, and which the power that is most wise- 
ly directed will be least disposed to counteract. If, notwith- 
standing this great assumption, Leibnitz arrived at a just conclu- 
sion, we may admire the boldness, but’ we must acknowledge 
| the felicity of his argumentation. In the reasoning of Newton, 
| though the conclusion was erroneous, we perceive the caution 
and depth which are characteristic of his philosophy. 
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Art. VII. A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religions 
Belief, as connected with Human a and Improvement. 
By the Reverend Robert Morehead, A.M. of Baliol Colleg 


Oxford, &c. &c. 8vo. pp- 450. London and Rainbergh. 
1809. 


"ft HERE is a very remarkable passage in Bishop Burnet’s history 
L of his own times, to which we have often wished to call 
the attention of the clergy of the pres sent day. It occurs near 
the beginning of the Se cond Book, where, speaking of the state 
of religion at the period of tha Restoraon, he observes, that the 
outrageous zeal and fervour of the sectarians, having partly spent 
itself by its own extravagance, and been partly discredited by the 
recent change in the government, the minds of men wefe natu- 
rally hurried into an opposite extreme ; and a general spirit of 
impiety spread itself through the body of the nation. ‘The church- 
men, rejoiced to get back to their livings, and secure in the fa- 
vour of government, were in general given up to sloth and negli- 
gence 5 and religion was in no little danger, says Burnet, of fall- 
ing into general disesteem, if a new set of men had not appeared 
of a very different character and description. ‘These, he states, 
were generally of Cambridge ; and trained under Cudworth, Wil- 
kins, More, Whiteheote, and some others, who, perceiving that 
the minds of men required to be more liberally enlightened, and 
their affections to be more powerfully engaged on the side of re- 
ligion than was formerly thought necessary, set themselves, as 
the Bishop cuprates it, * to raise those who conversed with 
* them to a nobler sort of thoughts, and to consider the Chris- 
¢ tian religion as a doctrine sent from God, both to elevate and 
© to sweeten human nature.’ With this view, he further informs 
us, * they laboured chiefly to take men off from being in parties, 
* from narrow notions, and fiercevess about opinions, ‘They al- 
* so continued to keep up a good correspondence with those who 
¢ differed from them in opinion, and allowed a great freedom 
€ both in philosophy and in divinity.’ Out of this seminary, and 
from this sort of training, c came Tillotson, Stilli ing flect, Patrick 
and others, who, by their liberal and enlarged views of religion, 
their great powers of reasoning, and, above all, by the ‘ gentle- 
ness and reasonableness of their way of e xplaining things, ’ re- 
claimed the great body of the people, both from the dregs of fa- 
naticism, and the folly of impiety ; and may be said to have res- 


onal the nation from a lo: ig night a spirit ual and moral dark- 
ness. 


It is impossible for any reflecting person not to see the appli- 
cation of these passages to the times which lye before us, Fana- 
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tics and sectaries have, for many years, been propagating déc- 
trines as absurd and extravagant as any which signalized the days 
of the Commonwealth ; and rational religion, sound learning, ar- 
gument, and common sense, have been set at defiance at least as 
daringly, and, we believe, among a much larger proportion of 
the people. In the present state of society, however, this cannot 
be expected to last long. Intelligence and habits of reasoning are 
now too generally diffused, to make it possible that such pestilent 
absurdities should continue to influence so large a part of the 
community. ‘They will fall before the ridicule which they pro- 
voke, and the alarm which they naturally excite. The hot fit 
will go off ; and it will be succeeded, we fear, by a cold one, 
still more distressing and deadly. Men, awakened from the de- 
lirium of Methodism, and looking with shame and disgust upon 
the extrvagancies of their supposed inspiration, will be but too 
apt to consider religion in general as an illusion, and to go head- 
long into all the foily and the profligacy of infidelity. ‘The great 
body of our present fanatics are persons in the lowest ranks of so- 
ciety; and it isa maxim indeed with the whole sect, to discourage 
the use and cultivation of mere humanreason. When their fever 
subsides, therefore, it is very unlikely that they will settle of them- 
selves in any system of moderation, or be able to perceive the 
boundaries which divide enthusiasm from piety. In estimating 
the dangers of this revulsion, too, it is necessary to remember, 
that almost all the existing sects inculcate a rigid and self-denying 
inorality, at Jeast with regard to all the grosser and more ordinary 
vices of the vulgar, and that it is probable that their prevalence 
may have had considerable effect in repressing that dissoluteness of 
manners, to which the increasing wealth of society has held out 
so much temptation. If these great multitudes, therefore, are 
suddenly let loose from their present restraints, and not placed, 
at the same time, under the controul of a more rational principle, 
there is obviously great reason to fear that irreligion and licenti- 
ousness will take joint possession of the community, and that we 
shall pay for the fanaticism which now deforms our society, by a 
long period of vice and disorder. 

‘These considerations, while they bring more into view the ex- 
tent of the mischief of that delirious enthusiasm, which is still 
more pernicious in its remote consequences than in its immediate 
effects, naturally lead us to consider what remedy can be provid- 
éd for a state of things so alarming. And here, the example of 
the great and judicious divines commemorated by Burnet, natu- 
rally suggests itself as peculiarly worthy of imitation. We are a- 
fraid our present race of preachers is not exactly of that descrip« 
tion;—and that examples are now but rare, either of that loftythink- 
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ing,—that aversion from party and fierceness for opinions,—or of 
that gentleness and reasonableness of manner which won over the 
Puritans in the days of King Charles, and saved those who had 
renounced fanaticism from renouncing Christianity along with it. 
A certain tame and a triteness—a puny scholarship—and 
either a supercilious feebleness, or a haughty and revolting aspe- 
rity, are the characteristics of most of our modern sermons. It 
is not, we fear, by such arms, that the cause of true religion is now 
to be maintained ; nor can the Church hope, by such a system of 
warfare, either to reclaim the mutinous bands of the sectaries, or 
to repress the more dreadful disorders which may be apprehended 
from their sudden disbanding. What religion now requires in 
her ministers, is a warmer zeal, and a more kind and ardent af- 
fection,—a large, tolerating, and profound reason, and a gentle 
and conciliating address ;—something to remove the fanatic charge 
of coldness and indifference,—and a great deal to conciliate and 
attract those, who, from prejudice or habitual disregard, are now 
disposed to shut their ears to their instructions. 

Whether the author before us had any view to the present cri- 
tical state of religious opinions in this country, we cannot pre« 
tend to determine; but what he has here done appears to us to be 
excellently calculated to meet it. His book is written with great 
force of reasoning, and great earnestness of manner ; and, while 
he endeavours to conciliate the haughty prejudices of the philo- 
sopher, by large and profound views as to the reasonableness and 
evidences of religious belief, he labours to rouse and awaken the 
indifferent, by the most animated exposition of its importance ; 
and, above all, to win the atiention and good will even of the 
prejudiced and disaffected, by an uniform strain of affectionate 
and indulgent anxiety, and a sort of parental gentleness and 
kindness of feeling, which appears to us to be truly evangelical. 
It is this singular and unaffected benevolence of manner,—this 
tone of genuine goodness and conciliating candour, so unlike the 
contemptuous arrogance of vulgar theologians, that forms the 
chief charm of the volume before us; and induces us to point it 
out to the attention of the public, as eminently calculated to fix 
the principles of the young and careless, and to improve the cha- 
rity and mend the hearts of readers of every description. It is 
but fair, however, that Mr Morehead should be allowed to ex- 
plain the objects he had in view in his own language. 

* It has been my design,’ (he observes in the preface), ‘ in the 
following discourses, to exhibit a view both of the evidences and the 
effects of religious belief, somewhat more simple and popular than 
has usually been attempted ; and without fatiguing the reader with 
controversy, or overwhelming him with facts, to fix his attention 
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upon those great principles, both in the constitution of man, and in 
the visible administration of Providence, that seem to lead most di- 
rectly to a sense of the truth and the benefits of religion. 

* Much has been written, both recently and in older times, upon 
this most important of all subjects; and the grounds of our faith 
have been vindicated by many eminent divines and philosophers, with 
a force of reasoning and an extent of learning, to which nothing, it 
is probable, can now be added or replied. ‘These profound and ar- 
gumentative writers, however, are not always intelligible, and are 
but rarely attractive, to the multitude whom they would reclaim from 
error ; and vainly multiply their proofs and refutations, to an audi- 
ence whom they have not engaged to be attentive. 

‘ To me it has always appeared, that the greater part of those 
who are indifferent to the truths of religion, have been left in this 
state rather through an indolent misapprehension of its true nature 
and general foundations, than from the effect of any positive error, 
or false creed of philosophy. Controversy, or formal. argument, 
therefore, will have but little effect upon them ; and their cure is to 
be effected, not by topical applications of detailed proof or special 
refutation, but by the general tonics of more enlightened and com- 
prehensive views as to the nature of man and of the universe,—ar- 
guments that point out the connexion and consonancy between reli- 
gion and all that we know or feel of existence,—and reflections which 
tend to cultivate those dispositions which lay the foundations of re- 
ligious belief, not only in our understanding, but our affections. 

* It has sometimes appeared to me also, that many of our ortho- 
dox writers have assumed too severe and contemptuous a tone to- 
wards those whom they laboured to convert ; and have employed a 
certain haughty sternness of manner, which is not perhaps altogether 
suitable to the mildness of the gospel of peace, and which has, at 
any rate, an obvious tendency to indispose many from listening to 
their instructions.’ Preface, p. vii.—x. 

The discourses themselves, which are twenty-eight in number, 
are not formally connected with each other; but treat successive- 
ly of subjects which have a natural afhnity, and are arranged in 
such an order, as to lead the reader gradually from the more ele- 
mentary principles to the practical conclusions. ‘They begin with 
general views of natural religion, and of the moral and religious 
nature of man; and pass on through the proofs of immortality 
to the consideration of the reasonabieness of faith, and the evi- 
dences of revelation. The benefits of religion are then consider- 
ed in its connexion with charity, and pure and enlightened mora- 
lity in general—in its power of consolation, and its tendency ‘ to 
sweeten and elevate human nature.’ ‘lhe subject is wgand up 
with some very striking discussions on religious education, on 
public worship, and on the practice of meditation. The dis- 
courses are each of them extremely short and perspicuous—en- 
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tering at once into the subject of consideration—and, without 
the formality of a methodical argument, bringing strongly for- 

ward the most comprehensive and original views with regard to 
it, and colouring the whole with the persuasive eloquence of kind 
and exalted feeling ; 

It is impossible, in a work of this nature, to give our readers 
any just idea of the merit of the didactic or argumentative parts 
of such a publication. Almost all we can do is, to lay before 
them a fair specimen of the author’s manner of thinking and 
writing : and we make our first extract from a sermon on the 
consolation to be derived from religion in affliction, exemplified 
in the case of the loss of children, The immediate occasion of 
this discourse seems to have me en suggested by the prevalence of 

a violent epidemic among the children in the author's place of resi- 
dence; and it is written throughout with that touching and ten- 
der eloquence which flows almost spontaneously from the heart 
of a good man in the presence of real sorrow. ‘After reci iting the 
text of Rachel weeping for her children, the author goes on— 

In the hour in which I - 1k, my brethren, such a voice, I fear, 
is but too frequent in the houses of our city; and many a tear is 
now falling from the eyes of parents over the lifeless remains of in- 
tant innocence and beauty. ‘Che same God, who, on one memor- 
able occasion, permitted a bloody tyrant to be the minister of his 
inscrutable designs, in the destruction of holy innocents, more fre- 
quently sends disease among the young of his people ; and, year af- 
ter year, as at the present hour, many a spotless soul returns to him, 
untried by the dangers, and unpolluted by the sins of that e: irthly 
course on which it had begun to enter. It is an hour in which even 
Religion must for a time be still, and listen, with sacred respect, to 
the voice of Nature, which, even in its excesses of “ /amentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning,’’ is yet the voice of God in the human 
heart. When she may speak, however, Religion can utter the words 
of consolation ; and it is her office to seize upon those hours when 
the hearts of some are broken with affliction, and when many are 
trembling with apprehension ; and to press those lessons of wisdom, 
which are heard too often with indifference, in the pride and the gaiety 
of common life. 

‘ To those who are not parents, a dispensation of this kind may 
seem, perhaps, of a much less afflicting nature than many others. 
a child is but an insignificant object in the eye of the world, and 
seems but a trifling loss to society. ‘Toa parent, however, those very 
circumstances, which render his child of little value to others, are the 
most attractive. It is his delight to retire from the serious cares and 
busy occtpations of men into the unanxious scenes of childish play- 
fulness ; to repose his thoughts upon some countenances on which 
the world has left no traces of care, and vice has impressed no marks 
of disorder ; and to find within his own house, and sprung from his 
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own loins, some forms which recal the image of primeval innocence, 
and anticipate the society of heaven. When these innocent beings 
are torn from us, we suffer a calamity, with which a stranger, indeed, 
will imperfectly sympathise, but of which the heart knoweth the bit- 
terness ; and the sorrow may only be the deeper, and more heartfelt, 
that it must be disguised and smothered from an unpitying world. 

* To such sorrows of the heart, it is the office of Religion to 

ply the words of consolation; and when the first tumults of 
rial are at an end; to inspire the soul of the mourner with lof 
tier sentiments. She suggests, in the first place, that, in the king. 
dom of God, there is no loss of existence ; that the hand of infinite 
wisdom changes, indeed, the sphere of action in which the rational 
soul is destined to move, but never deprives it of the being which 
the | hand of beneficence bestowed. She points to a higher world, 
which the inhabitants are “ as little children ;”’ and she hesitates not 
to affirm, that the soul of infant innocence finds its way to that re- 
gion of purity, the air of which it seemed to breathe while yet be- 
low. She speaks here with a voice of confidence which may some- 
times fail to be inspired, even from the contemplation of a long life 
pent in the practice of virtue. The best men have contracted many 
tailings in the course of their earthly trial ; and when we commit 
their bodies to the dust, while Religion calls upog us to look forward 
to their final destiny with holy hope, she yet permits some forebod- 
ing fears to cloud the brightness of the prospect. In less favourable 
cases, all we can do is to withdraw our minds from the vices of the 
departed, and rather to fix them, with apprehension and purposes of 
amendment, upon our own. But when we follow to the grave the 
body of untried innocence, we at the same time restore to the Father 
of spirits the soul which he gave, yet unpolluted by the vices of 
time, and still an inmate meet for eternity. When the tears of na- 
ture are over, faith may here look up with an unclouded eye, and 
see that Sa viour, wane descent upon earth cost so many tears to the 
mothers of Bethlehem, now speaking comfort to the mothers of his 
people, and telling them, that he who here below “ suffered litile 
children to come unto him,’’ still delights to throw around them the 
arms of his love, when, like him, they have burst the bonds of mor- 
tality. ’ p> 301—308. 

After some further reflections, equally beautiful and impressive, 
the author winds up this part of his subject by the following 
SOC othi ng and origin: i suggestion. 

‘ We are all well aware of the influence of the world: we 
know how strongly it engages our thoughts, and debases the 
springs of our actions: we all know how important it is to have the 
spirits of our minds renewed, and the rust which gathers over them 

leared away. One of the principal advantages, perhaps, which 

arises from the possession of children, is, that ip their society thre 

simplicity of our nature is constantly recalled to our view; and that, 

hen we return irom the c cares and thoughts of the world into our 

domestic circle, we behold b ings whose lappiness springs from ne 
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false estimates of worldy good, but from the benevolent instincts of 
nature. The same moral advantage is often derived, in a greater 
degree, from the memory of those children who have left us. Theit 
simple characters dwell upon our minds with a deeper impression ; 
their least actions return to our thoughts with more force than if we 
had it still in our power to witness them; and they return to us 
clothed in that saintly garb which belongs to the possessors of a 
higher existence. We feel that there is now a link connecting us 
with a purer and a better scene of being; that a part of ourselves 
has gone before us into the bosom of God ; and that the same happy 
creatures which here on earth showed us the simple sources from 
which happiness springs, now hover over us, and scatter from their 
wings the graces and beatitudes of eternity.’ p. $10, 31). 

‘The same tenderness of heart, and the same swect and engag- 
ing eloquence, is observable in the following passage, in the ser 
mon * on the Nativity of Christ;’ in which a new view, we 
think, is taken, and a new use made, of the circumstances of that 
great event. After mentioning the prodigies which announced 
the birth of the Redeemer, the preacher proceeds— 

‘ The beauty and solemnity of these miraculous occurrences are 
greatly enhanced by the plain and homely character of the nature} 
appearances with which they are contrasted, and with which, at the 
same time, they so harmoniously combine. The mighty event which 
called down an angel of God to visit the virgin solitude of the daugh- 
ter of David; which brought the host of heaven to speak peace and 
joy to the simple innocence of shepherds; which intermpted the 
calm speculations of the Eastern sages, and impelled them to follow 
a miraculous sign into a foreign land ; seemed, to all outward ap- 
pearance, to be nothing more than the birth of a child in some of 
the lowest circumstances of human fortune. “ When they were come 
into the house (says the Evangelist, speaking of the wise men), they 
saw the young child, with Mary his mother.” 

* It is possible, that this simple and unimpcsing form in which 
our Saviour is first presented to us, may operate with some minds to 
the prejudice of his religion: I shall therefore endeavour, in a very 
few words, to show, that, on the contrary, it affords a strong con- 
firmation of its truth; that it corresponds exactly with the wants 
and wishes of the human heart; and, finally, that there is a striking 
coincidence between this first appearance of our Lord, and the whole 
genius and spirit of Christianity. 

‘ In the first place, then, is it possible that any messenger from 
heaven could come before us in circumstances more completely in- 
consistent with the supposition of artifice or imposture? “ When 
they were come into the house, they beheld the young child, with Mary 
his mother.”? What is there here to excite our most jealous appre- 
hensions, or to afford a ground of suspicion to the most vigilant dis- 
trust? Is it possible that, in this simple domestic scene, the seeds 
of deception should be striking recot?) Was the mother mingling 
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with her caresses the proud thought that her son was destined to lead 
after him a deluded world? or was the infant, while he answered to 
her smiles, dreaming of the enterprise which lay before him? When 
we behold a dark-minded prophet issuing from the depth of solitudes 
and deserts, infusing a lofty enthusiasm into the minds of a barba- 
rous people, and leading them on te conquest and devastation, we, 
who are beyond the sphere of the delusion, can at once affirm, not- 
withstanding the splendour of his success, that he owed it to hypo- 
crisy and deception. How different the scene here presented to us ! 
it is humble, and makes no pretensions ; but it finds its way into our 
souls by the same passages by which truth is conveyed to them. 
When we are in the presence of “ the young child, and Mary his mo- 
ther,”? do not our map inform us, that the God of truth is not 
far from us?” p. 99—102. 

After alluding to — natural desire of all men to find some- 
thing condescending and sympathetic blended with the majesty of 
the Heavenly Instructor, the author proceeds— 

‘ I am only at present led to remark to you in what a pleasing 
manner this circumstance is corroborated by the little simple incident 
now before us, and the short glimpse afforded us of the infant years 
of Jesus, while he was yet an inmate in the house of his parents, and 
before he felt himself called upon to execute the mighty designs for 
which he was sent into the world. How beautifully is the awful 
character of a supernatural imstructor softened down by these means 
to our hearts and affections! Can we be afraid of approac hing a 
child? Is there any thing in the house of Mary which can excite our 
apprehension and alarm ? 

* My third remark was, that there is a very striking coincidence 
between this first appearance of our Lord, and the whole genius and 
spirit of Christianity. It is a remarkable characteristic of our reli- 
gion, that while it is doing every thing for the good of mankind which 
can be done, it yet seems to be doing nothing. It resides in the 
hearts of the faithful, and silently influences the conduct of their 
lives. It flows in a quiet stream through nations and communities 
of men, and, by an unobserved principle of improvement, refines 
and beautifies their manners and institutions. It is secretly, and by 
slow degrees, bringing in that “ better kingdom, wherein dwelleth eter- 
nal righteousness ;”’ and yet, to the eyes of the world, every thing 
seems to be proceeding as it had done from the beginning. With 
this gentle and unobtrusive form, in which Christianity at all times 
appears to us, the history of its introduction corresponds. The mi- 
racles which then accompanied its progress were exhibited to those 
only who could feel their value. No vain display of prodigies inter- 
rupted the course of nature and the business of the world; no por- 
tents of terror shook the world at the descent of its Creator. When 
the Eastern sages came with splendid offerings, in expectation of 
finding some royal babe, they were introduced to the lowly dwelling 
and 
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and the humble group of the text, “ the young child, with Mary his 
mother.” 

¢ Further, my brethren, Christianity is the religion of love and 
mercy ;—and, therefore, its Author is first presented to us in the 
most amiable of all human forms. It is the religion of a pure and 
simple heart ;—and its Author first appears to us in the very shape 
and image of simplicity and innocence. “ Suffer little children to 
come unio me (says he), for of such is the kingdom of heaven ;”’—and 
he himself, accordingly, ‘Gest comes to us as a little child. When 
the law was given to the Jews, it was proclaimed with circumstances 
of terror corresponding to the nature of the institution. ‘The voice 
of God was heard from Mount Sinai, speaking from the thunders 
and lightnings. ‘The gospel of peace springs up to us from the cra- 
dle of an infant!’ p. 104—107. 

We may make our next extra ct from one of the sermons upon 
Immortality. ‘The text is Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones; and we 
quote a few p Passages, as a specimen of the interest and anima- 
tion which Mr Morehead can communicate even to subjects which 
may appear the most trite and familiar 

‘ The opening of this description, my brethren, presents a picture 
which we are naturally averse to contemplate. We fly from it into 
the scenes of dissipation ; “ the harp and the viol are in our feasts;”? 
and we seek to banish, in the transitory enjoyments of our being, the 
forebodings of its final close. ‘l'here are times, however, when “ the 
hand of the Lord is upon us,” and when the most thoughtless of us 
are * carried out in the Spirit of the Lord, and are set down in the midst 
of the valley which is full of bones.’? We are called, perhaps, to fol- 
low to the grave the parents whom we venerated and loved; the 
companions of our youth, or the partners of our affections, drop down 
in the dust before us; even the buds of infancy are nipped ; and those 
new affections, which seemed to carry us forward into a long futuri- 
ty, are suddenly crushed in the moment of their formation. We 
then willingly sit down with the prophet “in the midst of the valley 
which is full of bones.”” We hear the wind sigh through the grass 
which covers them ; we raise our languid eyes, and fix them on the 
monuments of mortality ; we “ pass by them round about;’’ the 
world, with all its splendour, and toil, and gaiety, vanishes from 
our sight: and we are drawn, by an irresistible impulse, to contem- 
plate, with undivided attention, the gloomy scene, in which all we 
have admired or valued here, must inevitably terminate ; on the 


* very many bones in the open valley,” deprived of every principle of 


life, and become “ very dry.” 

‘ In these moments of melancholy thought, when all the occupations 
of men seem insignificant, and for no end; when the labours or the 
enjoyments which fill up the space of our “ few and evil days”? seem 


only to deceive us with false hopes, or to give us a taste of happiness 


which must speedily pass away ; when the beauty of creation itself 
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is lost to us, and the sun which shines above our heads seems only to 
“ light us to the tomb ;”? what, I beseech you, is the only inquiry 
which we are anxious to make, the only information we are willin 


to receive? The voice which spoke to the prophet is then heard to 
speak in every human heart, and to utter the words of incalculable 


import, “ Son of man, can these bones live?” ‘The reply to this so- 
lemn inquiry will not, in that hour, my brethren, be the careless 
trifling of the sophist. The lofty mind of man will not then stoop 
to play tricks with its own ingenuity ; but the eye of nature will | be 
raised to heaven, burning through its tears; 


=. . } _ } re 
yeart will cry aloud to the I 
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and the voice of the 
L f existence, and will seek from 
him the knowledge of the desiiny of man. “ O Lord God, thou 
knowest.’? ‘The gloom of the grave is no darkness to thee; thou 
breathest into man the breath of life, and thou takest it away; thou 


9 alc 





alone canst tell whether his being may be renewed ! 


It is thus we may interpret the reply of the prophet 3 and it is in 


this manner that light begins to break in upon the obscurity of “ the 
valley which is full of bones.”’ With what gratitude are the first rays 
of that celestial light then h: ul d; and howe ig erly does the soul ap- 
ply for still further illumination to that living Source whence Fer. it 
can flow! How many doubts and misgivings are dispelle 1, when 


the God of nature is once fairly recognized; and, when the sae 
made to him, how willingly d 
mortality!’ p. 181—5. 
The following eloquent recommend ation of Christ charity, 
our judgments of each other, cxemplifies, in a striking man- 
ner, what we said in the oucset, of the char ra cteris tic InCuUipend 2 
and It 
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es he insinuate the prophecy of im- 





rality ot this author. 
Yet in however sad a condition,—int 





thrown, he stiJl retains some vestiges of 





high ( rigi lady ¢ nd never 
seems entirely lost to the sense of good. When he is a martyr to 
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vice, he hangs his head, and blushes with the con usness which 


oppresses him; ; and if he should be unable 
vet shows that it is grievous to be borne. ‘T 
a ; : : 
racters will, in general, be found to be those 
opportunity of knowing what is good; who, from 
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n society, and accus- 
tomed, from their earliest years, to low and degenerate infamy. In- 


deed, on whatever forms of vice we fix our attention, 


Wi: “79 . omething wul 
occur to palliate; no man wil appear radicaily and innately nn 


and the race of men in general will seem rather to be labouriz 1g Ul 





der a heavy misfortune, than to be the objects of unrelenting 
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‘ If, then, my brethren, we could assume the station of some su- 
P rior be ing, ¢ wualified to sit as judge on Me aN,—timMs if exeinpt trem 
human weaknesses, and only the spectator of human conduct,— 
even from such a station we could scarcely look down on this 


poor 
1 . ‘ . . 
nh an other emotions than those of te 
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and pity. True; we should be astonished with the view of extrava- 
gant folly ; we should be shocked with the sight of detestable guilt ; 
we should be confounded with seeing a creature formed to be good 
and happy, immersing itself in depravity, and running headlong to 
destruction. Yet there would be always something in man which 
would make pity predominate ; and when we gazed im horror at the 
hardened ruffian, dealing in blood and breathing fury, we should still 
recollect the innocent playfulness of the same creature, while yet a 
child m its mother’s arms. 

* Such seems to be the aspect in which man has appeared to the 
great Being from whom he originally proceeded ; and who, notwith- 
standing al] his wanderings, has yet not discarded for ever this pro- 
digal son. Some beings, we are told, of a higher nature than ours, 
have lost themselves so far, and have been guilty of such flagrant 
disobedience, that the Almighty has abandoned them to destruction. 
But to man an extraordinary rescue has been granted, and the most 
compassionate/of al] Beings has been sent into the world, to instruct, 
to comfort, and to die for him. Solicitations and entreaties have 
been made to call in the greatest sinners; and no human being ap- 
pears too mean and despicable to receive the offer of heaven and of 
eternal happiness. 

* Such is man in the eye of God; what, then, ought he to be in 
the eye of man?’ p. 255—-258. 

There is an excellent sermon ‘On the Temporal Advantages of 
Christianity,’ from which we wish we had room to make more 
extracts than we dare now venture on. After drawing a fine pic- 
ture of the superior morality, gentleness aud security of modern 
times, the author proceeds— 

¢ Are these distinguishing characteristics of the Christian world 
to be ascribed solely to the progress of civilization and philosophy ? 
Why, then, were they not to be found in the ancient world? Some 
of the nations of antiquity were greatly advanced in all the arts and 
smprovements by which social life is benefited and adorned ; but 
they were far from possessing the same principles of wisdom, of hu- 
manity, and of justice, which are now understood at least, if they 
are but imperfectly brought into action. We are in the habit of 
boasting greatly of our advantages in point of civilization and phi- 
Tosophy ; but we are not always very willing to acknowledge the 
source from which these advantages are derived to us. I will not, 
however, hesitate to affirm, that unless a steady beam from heaven 
had opened up to man the path of truth and of wisdom, the world 
would still have exhibited the melancholy spectacle of the blind lead- 
ing the blind; and, instead of that fair and increasing fabric of 
knowledge and of improvement which we now behold rearing around 
us, which is founded upon the Rock of ages, and which the winds 
and the rains of time assail in vain, we should still have beheld the 
efforts of man wasted on some tower of Babel, beginning in extra- 
vagance, and terminating in confusion. 

‘ From 
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‘ From these extensive views, let us turn to the more familiar con- 
sideration of the influence of Christianity on the habits of private 
life. How beautifully have these been improved by it! How much 
have the grosser vices been extirpated, or driven into obscurity! 
There is a sanctity and purity in the private life of good men, and 
by a kind of necessity in the domestic life of all men, which was far 
from prevailing in the world before the introduction of the gospel. 
Even politeness, and the manners of good society, however artificial 
they may be, are yet, in a great measure, produced by the infla- 
ence of Christianity on the public mind. The amusements of men 
are regulated by the same spirit. There is a decency prevalent, 
which is expressive of innocence, and which cannot with impunity 
be greatly violated. Thus luxury has been restrained within bounds; 
the higher orders? society are prevented from carrying a license of 
manners far beyond the limits of propriety ; and while they are in- 
dulged in those elegancies of life which are suited to their station, 
they are yet kept in check by the warning voice, that they must 
“ use these things as not abusing them.” p. 200—202, 

‘The same strain of thougit and of feeling is discernible in the 
following passage from a sermon on the evidences of immortality. 
The author is endeavouring to show how necessary it was that 
this great truth should be confirmed by a special revelation. 

* But, secondly, my brethren, may we not be permitted to suspect 
that, upon this head, philosophers sometimes deceive themselves ; 
and that the faith which they place in the doctrine of immortal life, 
however firmly it may rest on arguments from reason, is yet not a 
little supported in their minds by principles of which they are not 
so well aware. The most pious of the heathen philosophers did not 
shake off entirely their belief in the superstitions of their age, but 
were led oiten to think and feel like the least instructed of their coun- 
trymen. Among all the follies of the superstitions which surround- 
ed them, they were yet willing to believe that revelations had been 
given to the human race; and they scarcely ever arrived af so much 
confidence in the conclusions of their own reason, as not to Wish at 
least that some revelation might be given. If there is really any 
man in modern times, who, without faith in Christianity, still pos- 
sesses a firm conviction of his immortality, I will venture to affirm, 
that the faith of that man is supported in no small degree by the ex- 
istence of Christianity everywhere around him; and if he saw not 
the multitude going to the house of God, he would have less assur- 
ance than he now feels, that there is an eternal house in which a’! 
the true worshippers of God will one day be assembled.’ p. 165-66. 

The followmy passage from a sermon on religious rites, is also 
extremely characteristic of the author. He is speaking of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

* It may be remarked, that this method of instituting a memerial 
of his death, was quite in the manner adopted by our Lord in all his 
structions, 
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structions, and in his common conduct. It seemed part of his 
plan, to show that wisdom might be collected from every incident, 
the most trivial; and that the most serious truths might be impressed 
u — the mind from the occasion of very slight events. Thus, his 
nstructions were const antly drawn from some of the circumstances 
in his own or his disciples’ situation ; and every common occurrence 
in their lives he turned into a source of useful doctrine. On this oc- 
casion, bread and wine were incidentally on the table before them ; 
and, by a natural reference to his body and blood, to which these 
clements bore some resemblance, he made them symbols of the most 


important event which was ever to happen in the ‘annals of time. 
* The beauty and interesting nature of this sacrament appear, 
accordingly, from attending to the circumstances in which it was 


il meal Secondly, let us attend to the manner Of its observance. 
‘The event to be commemorated, is the death of our Saviour for the 
sins of the we rid. The manner in which this is commemorated, i 
not in sackcloth and ashes, in tears and lamentations, and stripes 
and penance. We are not required “ to give our first born for our 
transgression, the frut of our body for the sin of « ur soul.” We are 
not desired to go fe hc on | pilerima ges to the holy sepulchre ; to col- 








lect from every quarter relics of the cross ; and to wear out the sa- 
cred pavements im prostration and kneeling. Nothing harsh ; no- 
thing burdensome; nothing melancholy is required from us. We 
ly desired to meet in fellowship around the table of our Lord; 

to personate the holy apostles; and to receive the sacred elements 
which he { fo rmerly distributed to those well-tried servants, when he 
net ay for the last time before his death. We are desired to 
: 1eel down together, with the kind affections of Christian brethren, 
of men who partake in the same misfortune, and who look forward 
to the same deliverance. Perhaps, it may not be going too far to 
say, that the very form of this sacrament is a proof, that, in the 
whole course of our Christian warfare, nothing is expected from us 
which requires any very extraordinary or violent exertion. Our Sa- 
viour has done so much, that we are desired to do little more, than 
with faithful and honest hearts to look forward 
his work. He as} it is grievous and distasteful to our 
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icelings ; he ouly bids us remember him: and the manner in which 
we are to remember him, is t with downcast and sorrowful coun- 
tenances, but with glad hearts, and by a social and friendly cere- 
mony. ? Pp: 358 ms 

We shall not distress our } readers with any further ex- 
tracts. ‘Vhose which wv ve now given afford a fair specimen 
of the book, and we reely think will appear tedious even to 
those gay persons. “The p , of course, find good in every 
i d, we suppose, tal ikfully, and in good part, what- 
ever is cilered to them in the spirit of piety. Th y are the well 
that need not the physician; and sermons are their food, and not 
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their physic. It is in the treatment of inveterate diseases, how- 
ever, and in the management of refractory patients, that the skill 
of the physician is put to the test. ‘Theology, we have no doubt, 
may be cooked more exquisitely for the palate of a spiritual epi- 
cure, than it is in the mess before us; but, considering it as a 
restorative for the weak, a sedative for the nervous, and a stimu- 
Jant for the lethargic, we cannot bestow too much praise on its 
preparation. It is not our fault, but the fault of the world, if 
we are not able to describe its peculiar merits, any better than by 
saying, that we do not know any book of sermons over which a 
man of the world will be so little apt to yawn,—at which a scof- 
fer will find so little opportunity and so little temptation to 
laugh,—and in which even a fanatic will so rarely meet wiih any 
thing to excite his scorn or his fury. 





Arv. VII. A Permanent and Effectual Remedy suggested for 
the Evils under which the British West Indies now labour ; in 
a Letter from a West India Merchant to a West India Plant- 
er. London. Richardions. S8vo. pp. 48. 180g. 


ucH is the unfortunate character of our colonial policy, that 
events, apparently the moft advantageous to the national cause, 
are found to produce the moft ferious inconvenience to our Weft 
India fettlements. The fugar market, which had experienced a con- 
fiderable rife in consequence of the prohibition of the corn diftillery, 
has been reduced to almott its former flate of depreflion, by the 
capture of Martinique. A new example is thus afforded of the 
radical inefficacy of the remedies hitherto propofed for Weft India 
diftrefles ; and if we look back to the hiftory of thefe diftreffes, we 
fhall find occafion for a fimilar obfervation at every ftage. ‘They 
commenced in 1799, when a large and unexpected importation of 
fugar glutted the market. This overflock, and the confequent 
preflure on the planter, has fince been permanent, with the excep- 
tion of two intervening periods of relief. ‘Lhefe occurred in 1800 
and 1804. In the former of thefe years, fugar was introduced 
into the home diftillery ; in the latter, the crop was deficient, and 
prices rofe in confequence of the {mall importation. Of ten years, 
therefore, two only have been fatisfactory to the planter; and, 
what is {Lill more remarkable, the favourable prices of both thefe 
years have been the refult, not of any settled fyftem of policy, 
but of accidental and tranfient caufes. All this fhows that the 
evil is deeply rooted, and that neither the exertions of the Weft 
India merchants, nor the labours of our Parliamentary Committees, 
have produced any * permanent and effectual remedy. ” 
The 
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The pamphlet which bears this impofing title is the work of a Weft 
India merchant, who recommends at once a reduction of the growth 
of fugar, as the only means of obtaining an adequate price. This 
opinion we have ourfelves uniformly emtertained ; but fubject to 
the qualification, that when once a balance fhould be eftablithed, 
by a feries of facrifices on the part of the planter, an advantage 
fo painfully obtained, fhould not be forfeited by the avidity of our 
minifters to make new conquefts among the fugar colonies of our 
enemies. Recent experience, however, has fhown that any fuch 
expectation would be ill founded, and that the planter would have 
no fecurity for the permanent efficacy of the propofed remedy. 
He muft not flatter himfelf, that deliberate calculations of public 
utility will outweigh, in the minds of our governors, the eclat of a 
conqueft. The lives and the treafure wafted in the capture, the 
fubfequent expenfe of defence, and even the ultimate unpro- 
ductivenefs of the acquifition, are all confiderations too cold and 
feeble to ftay the hand of fuch animated combatants. Neither 
muft the Britifh planter expect, that our government will adopt 
as a permanent rule, the exclufion of the produce of newly 
conquered colonics from home confumption. This meafure is 
new ; it has been practifed only in the two inftances of the Da- 
nifh iflands and Martinique; it is adverfe to the withes of the 
consumers of fuch produce in this country; it is adverfe to the 
wifhes of our manufacturers. Of courfe a very numerous clafs 
will be interefted in oppofing fuch reftrictions, and in urging go- 
vernment to adopt the plan of unlimited intercourfe, as that which 
would enable the mother country to extract the largeft profit from 
her new acquifition. 

Since, therefore, the planter can have no fecurity, during the war, 
for deriving any benefit even from a reduction of growth, it be- 
hoves him to confider what other means may afford him an imme- 
diate relief. We have felt ourfelves under the neceflity of objecting 
to feveral of thofe expedients, which the Welt India body have prei- 
fed with the greateft urgency ; and this oppofition muft be repeat- 
ed, whenever their claims are at variance with thofe general prin- 
ciples which govern the profperity of nations. But the late proceed- 
ings of our Government have rendered the planter an object of pecu- 
liar commiferation. Not only is he obliged to fend all his produce 
to one market, but he has the mortification of finding that market 
glutted by the intervention of itrangers. ‘The original compact 
between him and the mother country, was that of monopoly for 
monopoly ; but the mother country has virtually releafed herfelf 
from the obligation, at the very time that fhe claims its moft rigid 
obfervance from him. After oppofing his relief at the expenfe of 
other clafles of the community, we confider it due, therefore, 
both to juftice and humanity, to plead his caufe againft oppref- 
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fon. He ae been inftrumental, indeed, in creating his own em- 
barraffments, and he has prolonged their duration, by an ignorance 
of the proper mode of relief. He has no claim, therefore, to-fa- 
vour or exclufive privilege ; : but he has a claim to i: npartial juttice, 
and to the fullbbenefit of his own activity in extricating himfelf 
from the mifery in which he is involved. 

One of the greateft advantages refulting from the ftudy of that 
legacy which Dr Smith bequeathed to his fpecies . ‘18 én know- 
ledge that, in all matters of commercial intercourfi , juftice and po- 
licy infallibly go together. wa is in vain that artificial diftinctions 
are suggefted between the interests of one part of an empire and 
another ; or, to {peak more generally, it 1s in vain that we imagine 
that what caufes lofs to thofe with whom we trade, can be pro- 
ductive of gain to us. It refults from the nature of trade, and 
from the operation of ¢ ‘pital, that the commercial advantages o 
both parties are inseparably interwoven ; m 1t no circumftance can 
yield us large profits, except the profperity of thefe with whom 
wé trade; and that all gains whi ich we appear to make at the ex- 
pense of thofe with whom we trade, are ultimately deductions from 
our own emolument. 

But the m: ixims which regulate our colonial policy are of a very 
different description. It is there affumed as a principle, that a ra- 
dical difference exitte between the intereit of the mother country 

nd her-colonies ; and it is a fuitable coroll iry to this propofition, 
that, in all cafes of competition, the Jatter mutt be f crifice dtothe 
er. Hence the compulfion to fend us home the whole of 
their produce, whether we want it or not; hence the threatened 
compulfion to take all flores from our North Ameri 
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confumption of the — country. Simple as this requeft is, 
and beneficent as i éts would be to the empire at large, it 
would have to encounter the oppofition of feveral powerful claffes 
amongft ourfelves, who, in the true fpirit of mercantile prejudice, 
would conceive themfelves grievoufly injured. Indeed, fo erro- 
neous are the views of many among us, in all complicated que(tions 
of national policy, that it is matter of no little difficulty to pre- 
dict when we may become enlightened enough to adopt this mea- 
fure in its full extent. One branch of it, however—the barter of 
colonial produce for American {tores, appears, from what has late- 
ly paffed in Parliament, to be under confideration at prefent; and 

ie advantage is fo clearly on the fide of liberality, that we are 


y 
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t 
iduced to lay the merits of the cafe pretty fully before our 
readers 
Ever fince the fettlement of our North American and Weft In- 
dian colonies, the former have been in the habit of fupplying the 
Jatter with fith, flores, and lumber. ‘This intercourfe is founded 
both on their vicinity-and on their relative objects of cultivation. 
So long as North America remained Britifh, this intercourfe was 
free and uninterrupted ; but when the United States became inde- 
pendent, the continuance of the trafic was reftriGted to Britith 
fhipping. During peace, this reftri€tion was not productive of fe- 
rious injury; but in war, it was {peedily difcovered that our mer- 
chantmen could not fail in the face of enemy’s privateers with fuf- 
ficient regularity for the fupply of our colonifts. Accordingly it 
became neceflary to permit the accefs of American veflels; which 
was done under the limitation, that they fhould be veffels of only 
one deck and under feventy tons burden. ‘The exchange of com- 
modities was alfo reftri€ted in conformity to the profound maxims 
of the mercantile fyftem. Inftead of following the courfe of rea- 
fon and common fenfe, and permitting buyer and feller to make 
their bargain in their own way, our laws allowed only a very li- 
mited export of fugar and coffee in American fhips. Ot fugar, for 
example, the quantity was confined to Gooo hhds. ‘The reft we 
rout needs erent heme 1 in toto, that we might make fure, as we 
it in every ftage. We cared very litt! 
t] \is was r not to our colonies; and we had n 
fenfe enough to for refe that it would be injurious to ourfelves. 


Such was the nature of the trafic between our fugar colonies 
el the United Srat m 1794 to 1806. It is to be obferved, 

hor i | itted by Government, it was not dur 
ed in law, reing « panvied on in virtue 
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for West India Distr« 
were afterwards indemnified by act of Parliament. 
new Minittry, defirous of gradually opening the eyes of the public 
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to the futility of certain favourite laws, brought forward the Ame- 
i Intercourt A ts; an act, by which, without any fubftantial 

-in ne trail ¢ ch racter olf legality was conferred on it, 
m ré (oonGbility for its tole- 
iia Whi! tS ins ‘ed avant ; adt be the thionine ix 
ration. Lhe ciamour railed againit this act by the fhipping in- 
tereit, and by feveral of our merchants, will remain on record as a 
{triking example of mercantile bigotry, and an evidence of the dif- 
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qualification for liberal views which a life of practical detail has a 
tendency to produce. ‘Lhe Miniflers gave way, in fome degree, 
to this clamour; with a facility of acquiefcence, which, when 
fhown, a3 in this inftance, to the claims of fe Ififhnefs and preju- 
dice, deferves no other name than weaknefs. ‘The point in which 
they yielded, was that which we have noticed above—the permif- 
fion of felling a Gipet ited quantity of fugar and bonne to the Ameri- 
cans. This 1 perimilion they contented to take away, and to pro- 
hibit entirely a future fale of either of thefe articles to the Amc- 
ricans :—a remarkable example of the pernicious half-meafures fo 
often introduced into our political code by the influence of par- 
ticular clafivs of the community, in oppofition to the national in- 
tere(t, and in contradiction to the wifhes of Government. 

The prohibition proved, as might have been fore feen, extremely 
injurious to the planters. Embarrafled by an overitock of pre duce, 
they have fince continued to ~— Government to permit the 
barter of fugar and coffee with the Americans, to a limited extent 
at leaft. In this requeft they are now joined by the Committee of 

he Houfe « fC ymmons, which fat laft feffion on Weft India affairs. 
The report of this Committee fhows, that our planters receive from 
the United States an annual fapply of ftores, confifting chiefly in 
the eflential articles of fith, flour, ftaves and lumber; that in con- 
fequence of the prohibition in reg: as to the barter of fugar and cof- 
s are now forced to pay for two-thirds of thefe ftores 

} y 1s afterwards carried to the enemy’s 
> purchafe of produce ; that this produce 
"a, wide it fupplics the coniumption of the 

1 Jeaves a furplus to be conveyed in American fhipping 
where it operates to the exclufion of our own produce 
herefore recom- 


continental markets. ‘bie Committee 


¢ 
lanters fhould be permitted to barter fugar and 


Americans to a certain t to the extent, 
value of the itores which they recetve from them. 

more reafonable or more confonant to found 
commendation. ‘The oppofition to it proceeds 

from two quarters—our la merchants, rnd 





ae. 
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our fhipping intereft. The former, by whom we mean our mer- 
hants connected with Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunfwick, 
jay inaclaim to the exclufive fupply of all flores which Great 
Britain cannot herfelf furnifh to her colonies. But it feems from 
the Report (July 1807) of a Committee fufliciently difpofed to 
favour the views of the Britifh North Americans, that our pro- 
vinces are as yet very ill fitted to meet the wants of the fugar 
planters; and it is fhown by the very explicit evidence of the 
agent for Jamaica (Report, 10th June 1808,) that on an average 
of years, the planters take only one tenth of their ftores from Bri- 
tifh America, and the re: aining nine-tenths from the United 
States. The conclufion therefore is, that however we may be dil- 
pofed to sanliue. this traffic | to our own fhipping or our own pro- 
vinces, in peace, war is not the feafon for the exclufion of neutrals ; 
becanfe they can bring cheap and frequent fupplies of ftores to 
our planters, while our own fhipping are fubje& to extra expenfe 
from high infurance, and to delays | both from want of feamen and 


of co ivoys. 





Such is the ftate of the cale as it regards the Canada merchants. 
The arguments of the fhipping intereft will require a much longer 
confideration ; not from te in reality of greater weight, but 
from their being conaeCied with the maintet 1ance of our naviga- 
tion-laws, that popular fyftem, to which fo many a our politicians 


od-naturedly attribute our naval fup eriority. 





g 
t} ne value of Am« rican stores annual] V imp orted into our Co- 
nies (before the embargo) has been computed, we understand, 


at 25,000 hogsheads of sugar. ‘Lhis quantity is equal to the a- 
verage cargoes of about seventy of our West Indiamen. The 
greatest evil, then, that can happen, is the employment of seventy 
sail of shi it branch of trade, that is, a twelfth of 
the whole ainst this, however, the shipowners ex- 





claim with a vehemence, of which the real motive is an appre- 


hension of lessened profit, but under the convenient plea of a 
concern lest the country should suffer by the discouragement of 
our seamen. ‘There is no ground, however, for dre: iding the dis- 
couragement in the slightest degree. During war, so many of our 
seamen are pressed into the nay y, that the majority of the crews 
of our West Indiamen ate Danes, Swedes and Germans. If we 
compute the number of British seamen at present on board seven- 
ty of our West Indiamen at five hundred, we are — above 
the mark. ‘This is, therefore, the whole number that would be 
exposed to want of employment; but this want of employment 
would be of very short duration : since it is well knov wn to all 
connected with shipping, that our shipmasters give a decided pre- 


ference to British ovtr foreign seamen. Accordingly, room would 
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very soon be made for these seamen on board of our East or West 
Indiamen, and a correspondent number of foreigners excluded. 
‘There is, theref« ~ not the slightest apprehension that a ‘single 
British seaman would, by this measure, be put out of employ- 
ment. 

The second argum ent ag the requested barter, is addressed 
to our mercantile jealousies. It is this. You limit the extent 
of the barter by law; but neither the British planter, nor the 
American shipmaster, will be disposed to confine themselves to 
this limit. ‘They will endeavour to export more prod uce than 
the value of the imported stores.” The answer is as follows. 
Before 1806, the Americans being allowed to load and 


weeks and bavs. smucoline micht have been practicable: but 
creeks and bays, smuggling 1 ght have been practical but, 














ince that ye ey have been obh: » confine themselves to 
7 ’ - ' * 
certs in specifi ad P ts, at each Oo! there 1 L ¢ t eC, 
1} - ! ’ 
with at least three officers, and ger lly more. ‘These receive 


} 
manifests, and grant clearances, with the same regularity as in 


Great Britain, Instruct these officers to value every Americar 


o 


—_ on its arrival, and to regulate the amount of exported pro- 
duce t yy the strict amount of exported eeres or, if you wish 
to avoid giving a discretionary power to your customhouse ofh- 
cers, let a specific and permanent value by quantity be aflixed to 
American stores in general orders from home, (as, staves at so 
much the thousand, flour so much the cwt., &c.); and dir 

that, without the formality of repeated valuations, the import “of 
certain quantities of stores shall A meee the export of correspond- 
ent quantities of pro luce. Besides, were the means of preven- 


tion less effectual, it would be no easy matter to smuggle so 














VW ° 1 1! . . i. . ~~ 
bulky a commodity as sugar. <A late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
urged this circumstance (Budget 1806) as an argument for layin , 

} 854; + » ; . »)4 . j liaver <t 
an additional tax on sugar; and it would be hard dealing to 
the planter, to take the benefit ef the argument, in burdening 
v > denied its appl 1 f is relicf 
. . a - » ‘ . . 
> suipowners take a deliberate vicw OF their own Ine 
13 5 4} 1 } _ e : : a9 
y would find that this me *.~ however ungracious in 
e, would in reality be in their favour. ‘They might, 
indeed. employ aa. % ia. oe al oe neni 
Indeed, employ f DY tweifth in t VV i itrade; 
but the rate of t, at present so much co I f, might 
be raised whet ommodity conveyed could better afford an 
; ) ie ; 
vance. Bes relicf be denied the planter, his crops must 
2 , 1 
ll off, (as is by the author of the | phict before us), 
Soom : 2 1 . hile. } 
id their fre v yst in future to the shipowners; while, 1 


the barter in question be permitted, there is a chance that the iull 

juantity will be kept up for the ship< 
. 1 1 : _ 

re there can be » little doubt of an en 
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: ai 
of American vessels. These > unwelcome agents will thus have 
preserved to our shipowners an extent of employment, which 


1 Cc J j 
they are unable, durit gy 1 ag a preserve for themselves. 


Ve would reco nhs he perusal of the shipowners, the 


following exti from Sir Wil illiam Young’s Common-Place Book, 
biect of the A Intercourse Act of 1806, 


(p. 163.), on the su 
against which the shipow: 
. . 7 1 

Ne W | oners to 
Parliamei nust conten h: r k elicf, where relief is 
not to be had: 1 esortil he Ameri intercourse with th 
West Indi t hold them 
could not avail 
rying-trade, 


le season, 


Ber rmuda, 

rv , three four Y 
d belo: oll ( l k per n 4 il a ES 1 ’ would, 
} 


soon chase 


laves 
rom under-fre! 


rom the trad ery 1¢lish sl ; andn ipowner of nd 


imiued 


roe 
hall next adve 


nd on our Gove 
i erchants, are so much acct 
profit to business of all kinds, 
matter of no s if] 


. 


rrcate 
lent, who 
d from the 
be a gain in 
He ON expo! rt 
a much larger 
amount, in the 1 en circumstance planters, and their 
consequent ability to pa y ta xes. ‘Lhe property-tax, for instance, 
which: at present is a blank letter in regard to planters, becau: 
they have no income, would, ia case of an improvement of their 
circumstances, become a fund of considerable produce. 
Obvious and incontrovertible as 


r conviction i 


tr 


1€ rgument 
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ther, they would have had no chance against our favourite sytem 
of absolute monopoly, had not the misery of the planter see in 
the loudest accents. The fear of entirely losing so productive 
member of the community, has at last a - akened a part of us to 
the necessity of granting the permission to barter,—a permission 

which sound policy would have dictated long ago. Still, however, 
the prospect of obtaining it is doubtful. It is now about eighteen 
months since the majority of the London West India merchants 
were persuaded, or rather alarmed, into an application to Govern- 
ment for the permission in question. To this request Govern- 
ment at that time gave a direct negative ; but, since additional 
light has been thrown on the subject by the report of the Com- 
mittee, it is to be hoped that no objections will be urged from 
so og a quarter. 

We have now confidered this meafure with reference to our 
fhipping intereft, our mercantile intereft, and our revenue. ‘To 
the firit, we contend that it is not injurious; to both the others, 

we have fhown that it is highly beneficial. Still, however, it is 
otoged that it would be an infraction of the Navigation-laws ; 

and the name of Navigation-laws is fo facred with the multitude, 
who {carcely know what they meat ly aS WE ‘ll as with the very {mall 
number whofe knowled ge of ‘them is fomewhat more accur ite, that 
it may be neceflary to ‘difcufs this part of the fubject at fome 
length. 

In the firft place, it is a curious wae ances after all we have 
heard on the fubj ect, that there would, ftrictly [peaking, be no in- 
fraction of the Navigation-laws. Thele la Ws ‘eo not reftrain the 
direct intercourfe between us and any foreign country whofe thip- 
ping brings us her own produce, and takes back ours. The ob- 
ject of thefe laws is, to prevent a third party from acting as a car- 
rier between the two. In the prefent cafe, the point at iilue re- 
gards the direct intercourfe between two countries exchanging their 
re{pective prox luce ; there is no quettion of a third party as c irrier : 
of courfe, the cafe does not come under the Navigation-laws. Ir 
is our colonial monopoly act which w ould be infringed > but as 
this title is not altogether fo popular as Navigation-law, the ihip- 
owners aay: enough make ufe of the latter. 

ly admitting that the colonial monopoly act is fubftant ntially 

art of the navigation code, does it fol low, that nothing be co 
the > name of Navigation-law is to be in ring. dor altered? If fo, 

why did tie prefent Mi iniltry, the friends of this code, fo con{pi- 
cuoully infringe it, in their fecond Order of Co uncil | of 1 ith _ 
vember, 1807? If it be admitted that thefe laws, | a 
laws, are open to alteration, when the advanta : 
laxation is clearly greater than its difady 


{ ‘ 
I 
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cult to find a cafe in which the balance of advantage was clearer 
than in the prefent. 

What was the objeét of our Navigation-laws? To maintain 
1 increafe the number of our feamen, for the purpofe of man- 
y in ti Peace, acc ordi ngly, is the fea- 
fon of their ‘ration; becaufe our feamen, not being then em- 
ployed in the navy, mult be employed in merchantmen ; and be- 
caufe our mercantile 17, having then a free courfe, can ftand 
ition with that of other countries. During war, the em- 
ippi to an equal extent, is not practicable, 
it advantages over us; neither is it ne- 
1 are employed in our navy. Accord- 
ition-laws are enforced; and enact, 
the crew of every Britifh fhip mut be Ba- 
re relaxed, and more than three fourths of the 
ntly permitted to be foreign. May they not be 
{ by a country, which has in adiive fervice above 150 

fail of the line, and 120,000 feanien 
‘The fhipping interett, ne to defignate them more appropt iate- 
ly, the fhipowning intereft, argue, that the object of our 'N, Wi 
gation-Jaws 1s to encourage our 1 thipbuilding, as well as our fea- 
men. In admitting this point, we muft remark, that the provi- 
fons in favour of thipbuilding are of fubfequent date to thofe in 
favour of feamen. It is therefore fair to infer, that the former 
was confid lered i in fubfervienc y to the latter by the framers of thefe 
ats. If this idea of fubferviency exifted in that remote period, 
when it was natural to fuppofe that naval power depended on the 
number of our veflels, how much more ought it to be felt at pre- 
jent, when we are apprifed that the building of fhips may be in- 
creafed, like any other branch of trade, almoft at pleafure, when- 


ever it Les omes expedient to increafe the proportion of capital em- 


ployed in it! As to materials, even when excluded from all the 


rest of the world, there are open to us our own forefts, and the 


forefts of our North American colonies. 
It has been alle ged, that uniefs our ihigbuilding be encouragec 
we may be deficient in a mercantile navy to receive our feamen a 


ice. ‘The anfwer to this is, that, at a peace, the whole of 
anfports become available to the merchant fervice; that a 


confiderable interval (generally fix mot iths) elapics between the 
fignature of the preliminaries and the ratification of the definitive 
treaty ; and that, as our feamen are never paid off from the navy 

| the latter come place, the wh« Je of this rwegpleel may be em- 


y 
sh. : 7 } 
the fh ipowners in preparing for the approaching de- 


Final Ys if there be any great and fadden : call for thip- 

1.8 i 

it Ix - » ye n + , ) 
ug, it is always in the power of Government to permit the pur- 
hafe 
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chafe of foreign thipping, by fufpending the tax on it for a limit- 
ed period. 

To thofe who refift any interference with our Navigation-laws, 
on the general plea, that they are the foundation of our naval pre- 
ponderance, it is import int to obferve, that our naval preponder- 
ance refts on a very different bafis. Our national energy and w ealth 
originat e in our freedom, and in that fecurity of property which 
is its happy confequ ence. ‘Lhe number of our feamen in mer- 
chant fhipping is owing to the fpirit and capital of our traders, 
and to our great extent of coalt. ‘Lheir profeflional courage an i 


al 


{kill arifes from their habits of independence, and the ftormy la- 
titudes in which they are exercifed. ‘The magnitude of our nivy 


is due, neither to navigation-a¢ts, nor to colonial monopolies, but 





to the financial means of an indu{trious country, the 
whofe population fupplies a fund whi 


: ; its Govern ment 
to maintain a great eftablifhment in ar 


his the aufpici ious 





progre Mion of ‘femodt ms fecurity of property, induilry, increafe of 





private wealih, and, finally, of public revenue. Any coun ry 
ever {mall, which enjoys liberty, will fpeedily find itfeli im the 
career of improvement. Liberty enabled the {mall republics of 
Holland and Switzerland to take the ftart of all their oak rhbourss 
and to maintain their independence for centuries. ‘Their compa- 
rative weaknefs of nee ition, howe ‘ver, made their ultimate down- 
fal unavoidable. ‘hey fell, as foon as their powerful neighbour 
was awakened, by a te mporary pofleflion of libe ry, to a know- 
ledge of her ftrengtl h. Our hope of continued independence for- 
tunately refis on a very different foundation. Our infular fitua- 
tion is both an admirable barrier againft invafion, and the origin 


. . eo ; . 
of a force of the greatelt eflicacy in offenfive warfire. Our po- 





1} 


pulation will be large, whenever a better policy fhall enable us to 
count the five millions of Ircland among{ft the well-affected citi- 
zens of the empire. Although greatly inferior to krance in ex- 
tent of territory and in population, we may be fafe from her arms, 
and from the arms of all Europe combined, if we infufe into our 
political fyliem all the vigour which a free and enlightened go- 
vernment can beitow. 

How different are the ideas suggested by such observations, 


geested by 


from the narrow theories of those who trace our naval superiori- 
ty to the operation of a few acts of Parliament! ‘hey remind us of 
the technical philosophy of the judge, who gravely ascribed the la- 
mentable prevalence ot duc lling, not to the violence of human pas- 
sions, but to a § misa ippreh snsion of the law of theland.’ Besides, 
our naval greatness, as is well remarked by Dr Smith, was con- 
spicuous before our navigation laws were framed. It existed 
then, as it had done before, and has done since, in a degree com- 


mecnusurate 
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mensurate with our commerce, and with the extent of our national 
prosperity. ‘These circumstances, and not navigation laws, will 
be found the regulators of naval power in all countries. They 
determined its extent among the Dutch, to whom, even in the 
season of their greatest strength, navigation laws were entirely 

unknown. It is important to remark, that the tendency of our 
navigation laws is not, as acknowledged by their advocates, * to 
increase national wea th. It is admitted to be in some degree the 
reverse ; so that the question of their expediency de pends on the 
consideration, whether we have en mployed more seamen with 
these laws than we should have done without them ; and also, 
whether the additional number so employed is an equivalent to 
the accompanying loss of national wealth. If, for example, it can 
be made to appear that the greater wealth we should otherwise 
have possessed, would have supplied a revenue adequate to the 
maintenar.ce of an equal number of seamen in the navy, it would 
follow that we are no gainers by these acts: and if it further ap- 
pear, that this additional revenue would have been equal to the 
maintenance of twice or three times as many seamen, it would 
be clear that we are losers by them. ‘To enter into these discus- 
sions at present, would much exceed our limits ;—nor is it neces- 
sary for the purpose of obtaining a favourable hearing to the re- 
quest of barter, which we have already shown would not, dur- 
ing war at least, have the effect of depriving a single British sea- 
man of employment. In peace, the traffic would be transferred 
from the American shipping to our own. 

In regard to the extent of benefit to be derived to our planters 
from the requested barter, there ma r be some difference of opi- 
nion. The prospect of advantage is certainly much greater since 
the reduction of Martinique. But we are less desirous to calcu- 
Jate its specific amount, than to satisfy our countrymen, that so 
long as we have 120,000 seamen in pay, it is impoli tic in us to 
expose ourselves to heavy losses a the sake of an insignificant 
addition to the number. Instead, therefore, of forcing the em- 
Pp! loyment of our shipping, to the vee at injury of ourselves and 

our West India colonists, in a particula ir branch of trade, where 
we could gain so much more by permitting the access of neutrals, 
Jet us lay open the intercourse, during war at least, and make 
for once an experiment of the effects of leaving things to their 
natural operation. 


ART. 


* Sir William Young’s Common-Place Book. 
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Lettres et Pensées du Ma chal Prince de Ligne, 
*s par Mde. la Baronne de Steel Holstein. Contenant 
recdotes tnédites sur Joseph IT, Catherine II, Frederic-le- 
d, Rousseau, Voltaive, §c. &c. et des Remarques intér- 
tes sur des Jures. 12mo. 2 Vol. London. 1808. 


sis a very amusing ] little book ; and verv instructive, too, for 
se who care about instruc to n. The Prince De Ligne, it 
aa 


ut 


| alive) the man of 
allowed by the 
born, to have more 

3 ciety, than a y Other person ,——a great 
half the Sovereign l—a great 
i inted with 
day. Such 


icute 


vn of him, at } 
observer tainly of characters 
lents. ‘Lo illustrate it, she has 
Jumes as specimens of his pleasantry and pen n. Phey con- 
ist of a few letters to the Kur g of Polan n ti ul rect of the 
ric of Prussia; a number addressed to a French 
ining an account of the Emp: itherine’s famous 
he Crimea, along with the En r Joseph, in 1787; 
ies addressed to une said Emperor and M. Segur, 
g the sieg in 1759; afew mote onthe death 
> im ne » to the ] Empress of Russi i 
1xims 3 with some anecdotes of 
ne or two characters of less celel 
ymatic and antithetical manner. 
After e prusing the whole of these pieces, we agree with I 
De Staeél that the Prince de Ligne is very lively and entertaining 
and even that he assumes the language of philosophy and philan 


rat 


iderable grace and ingenuity: Lat his wit is of 


ten too strained, artificial and obtrusive, for our insular taste; 
in the midst of all the political doga natism and good-natured 


vance, Which is natural, we suppose, to princes who are ge 


é oe 
nerals and ambassadors, we think we can descry a profound ig 
ution and progress of society, and au 
hts and feclings of the inferios orders 


norance of the true constit 
disregard of the rig 

» book, indeed, is chiefly curious, we think, for the peculli 
vistocracy cf its tone and tenor, and for the glimpses it affor 


us of the personal views and feejings—the real motives and pri 

iples of the rulers of nations. Some of the anecdotes are merely 
and amusing; but-there are others which th 

the ge ical character of sovere 11S. 
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to premise, is rather 
given to admire princes: and, much as he lives with them, and 
talks about them, it 1s not from him that we should ever learn the 
cret of their vices or weaku -s. It never seems indeed to 
ot 


have entered into his imagination, that tyranny or ambition shou 
1 > Fe . 
| 





> ¢ fered faults 1) Ss? ch 1 ust perso! reS aS Emperors 
and Kings; and, even of the uller vices that come within his 
cognizance, he is more frequently the apologist than the reprov- 
7 ; 
er. In so far as mere personal manner, taste, and talent for con- 
+; ; } : ] ‘ y . rT. lis uv . . 
versation are Conceruca, his Ctcl are very lively and charac- 
° ° 1 . ’ 5 af | ‘ ~ 
ristic 3 and many traits are unc ly tered about, which 
may be the foundation of more 1 port t conclusions. 
i. eae ; o 
il first series OF setter I at » Freder i Prt > and, 
1 } 1 } : > ee . 1 n , 
thouga written to the King Of Poiand in 1/85, are chi y OCCU- 
° . ‘ 1 es ’ =e 
pied wita an account o! convert ions which pa in 1770. In 
1 ' 1 } . 
that year, the author attend iviperor Jose ph in that ami- 
? ’ : : 1 } 
cable vi vhich he paid to J in his camp of Newstadt, 
aes pa" 
and had daily opportunities of conversing with that remarkable 
Corer. we 
wean ¢ a ae ca pina 


rson during the three weeks that the visit lasted. We hear no- 





ine. i ) ste ‘ of the ry} itrary Yrinciples or the hard 
Mg, im ai ta ne, tne aropit y principies r i arde- 
heartedness of Frederic, but a great deal of his loquacity, of the 
swrace W which he moved his | p nd of his * conversation En- 
2 3 
cyclopediqué Some traits are very lively; and givea very com- 
plete idea of that rapid, desul careless sort of conversation 
Z t , ’ ’ 
in waich men of quick parts and admitted superiority are com- 
4 a ! c ‘ } ' . 
monly given to indulge. After talking of the v, of disciplin 
in the French armies, his Majesty 1s represented as having run on 


in this manner. 
: i : , = : 

‘ C’est une brave et aimable nation que ces Franc 
ible de ne pas les aimer ; mais, mon Dieu, qu’ont-i 


i 
s de lettres? et guelle di 





v } ml parmi eux! 
avoit un excellent, par exem Alembert, que }’ 











égards, fait trop de bruit, et veut faire trop d’cffet d 

étoit-ce les gens de lettres i moient de la gra 

Louis XIV, ou la recevoi de ox i les qui la com- 
posoient? C’étoit le patriarche des R ( la. (¢ dit quel- 
cue fois un peu tre p de bien pet it sa Vv > 1 I p ae 
mal apres sa mort. ’—* Un roide Franc : t s, le Patriar- 
che des gens d’esprit. ’—‘ Voila le | mauvais lot; 1s née lent pas le 
diable a gouverner. I] vaut mieux étre Patriarche des Grees, com- 
me ma seeur l’Impératrice de Russie. Cel i rapporte, et rappcr- 
tera davantage. Voila une religion, celle-la, qui comprend tant de 
ays et de nations différentes. Pour nos pauvre Lu . 2 y en 
a si peu que c ne vaut d’étre leur | ‘= 


* Louis XIV ayant plus de | vent q Vesprit, cherchoit plutét 
. 


Me rrrts 


autre C’étoit des hon S« qu'il vouloit et qu’il 
é , i 








_ 
on 


— 
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trouvoit. On ne pouvoit pas dire que Corneil ic, possuct, Racine et 
Condé fussent des hommes d’esprit.’? I. 22—23. 

‘The day after he appears to have been ttill more brief and va- 
riable 

‘ Mais quelle belle guerre d’apprentissage! J'ai fait assez, de fau- 
tes pour vous apprendre a vous tous, jeunes gens, a valoir bien micux 
! 


que moi. Mon Dieu, que j'aime vos grenadiers! comme ils ont 
‘ 


bien défilé en ma présence! Si le dieu Mars vouloit lever une garde 
pour sa personne, je lui conseillerois de les prendre sans choisir.— 
Savez-vous que j’at été bien content de PEmpe re ur, hier au soir a 

yuper. Avez-vous entendu ce qu’il m’a dit de la liberté de la pres- 
se, et de la géne des consciences ; il y aura bien de la différen¢e en- 
tre lui et tous ses bons ancétres. ’ I. 29. 

‘There seems to have been a good dea! of coarse eas in his 
common talk to his generals, and some traits of a bad taste in the 
wae strain of his conversation. M. De Ligne has t a notice 

f his tendency to impicty, in this point of view; and observed, 








> 
with that peculiar fineness of expression which renders this book 
altogether untranslateable, * qu'il mettoit un peu trop de prix 4 
on the same princiy le, 


yonne in his suite, with 


sa damnation, ct s’en vantoit trop.’ U 


} ’ 
“ ampere, he kept a doctor of the Sor 





whom he disputed every day upon religion ; but told M. De Ligne, 
that he began to grow weary of him, 6 comme il s’avisa d’etre 


Janseniste.’ He had likewise some whimsical fits of stateliness 





and formality ; and annoy di the Emperor not a little, by regu- 
larly taking his own horse by the bridle, when the Emperor put 
his foot in the stirrup,—putting his foot in the stirrup when the 
Emperor i ‘w his leg over; and thus going through all the stages 
of mounting, at the respectful distance of one movement behind 
his principal. M. De Ligne suspects there was some mock ry at 
the bottom of all this, and that he went tl roucl these ] ons 
pour se montrer un Electeur diseiy line.’ The two Sovereigns 
appear to have been very cordial, and (moyennant le Prince De 
Ligne) often very gay together; although there probably was, as 
our author observes, * de part et d’autre un peu de personalité— 





‘q juelqui > 173 éfian Cc un commencement d’atgre ur— ce 
qui arrive toujours pp ) aux entrevues 
G > mae 
des Sisivenainn, his account summed up with 
he followit ‘compliment Sate, intel } as 
the sollowing compiiments, which, loyal as they are, would ap- 


peat a oe stiff and pedantic, we believe, in this country 
* Je ne crois plus aux eal ‘mens de terre et aux ae es de la 
mort de César, puisqu’on n’en a pas éprouvé a la mort de Fréderic 


le Cr und. Je ne sais side grands phénomeénes de la nature, Sire, 

annonceroient le j jour ou vous cesscriez de régner ; mais c’est un phé- 

noméne dans le m oni quwun Roi qui gouverne une République, en 
1 : ° 

se faisant obéir et respecter pour lui-meme, autant que par ses droits. ’ 


I. 66—67 
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The next feries of letters, being that addressed to Mad. Le Mar- 
guile de C. at Paris, during the famous a de Crimée, in 
which M. De Li gne had the honour of « the Emy wel 
Catherine in 1787, is, to our tafte, the mo oo of the while. 


‘The playful a al pictu irefque f fyle of ar Ligne has caft a pleaf- 


ing light on the new objects which he has to reprefent, az a has 
arranged them in interetting groups with the augult perfonages in 
whofe train they were furveyed. Thefe letters remind us, in many 
places, of Lady Mary Wortley’s charming correfpondence from 
Turkey. The gaiety, to be fure, is more "reftless and impatient, 
and the compliments more high-flown and ambitious; but there is 
the fame fingular combination of the tone of the world, with the 
deferiptinn of rude and romantic objects——refleCtions {pringing up 

n the midft of pomp and diflip ation—and pleafantries interfperfed 
mi narrations of na tional i importance. ‘Lhe deicription of the 
court of Catherine, with its profule e magnificence, and its mixture 
of Asiatic and European cofitume, is given in the true flyle of a 
Parifian. 

Ah! bon Dieu! quel train! quel tapage! que de diamans, 
d’or, de plaques et de cordons, sans compter le Saint-Esprit! Que 
de chaines, de rubans, de turbans et de bonnets rouges, fourrés ou 
pointus! ceux-ci appartiennent a des petits magots qui remuent la 
téte comme ceux de votre cheminée, et qui ont le nez et les yeux de 
Ja Chine. Ils s’appellent des Lesghis, et sont venus en députation, 
ainsi que plusieurs autres sujets aes fronticres de la grande muraille 
de cet empire Chinois et de celui de Perse et de Byzance. C’est un 
peu plus imposant que quelques députés du Parlement ou des Etats 
d’une petite ville qui viennent de vingt lieues, par le coche, a Ver- 
sailles, pour faire une sote reprcsentation. Louis XIV auroit été 
jaloux de sa seur Catherine 11; ou il l’auroit épouste, pour avoir 
tout au moins un beau lever. Les fils des Rois du Caucase, d’He- 
raclius, par exemple, qui sont ici, dui auroient fait plus de plaisir 
que cing ou six vieux chevaliers de Saint-Louis. Vingt Archevéques, 
quoiqu’un peu malpropres, avec des barbes presque jusqu’aux ge- 
noux, sont plus pittoresques que le petit collet d’un aumodnier du 
Roi. L’escorte d’ouhlans d’un grand seigneur Polonois qui va voit 
son voisin a une demilieue de chez lui, a meilleur air que les Hoque- 
tons a cheval qui précedent le triste c: arrosse et les six rosses d’un 
homme a rabat et a grande perruque,’ &c. I. 69—7). 

‘The embarkation of the Empress and her brilliant cortege 
at Kiou, on that proud navigation, where the King of Poland 
and the Emperor of Germany came to escort and admire her, is 
described with equal vivacity. 

* La flotte de a ‘opatre est partie de Kiovie des qu’une cannonade 


générale nous 2 ippris la débacle du Boristhéne. Si on nous avoit 
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seaux, au nombre de 80, avec trois mille hommes d’équipage : que 
diable alloient-ils faire dans ces galéres ? nous aurions pu re pondre’s 
nous amuser ; et voguent les galéres. Car jamais il n’y a eu une na- 
vigation aussi brillante et aussi ntti Nos chambres étoient 
meublées de taffetas chiné, avec des divans; et lorsque chacun de 
ceux qui, comme moi, acc ompagnent r {mp¢ratrice, somoit ou ren- 
troit dans sa galere, douze musiciens, au moins, que nous avons sur 
chacune, célé ‘broient notre sortie et notre rentrée $ il y ave it quelque- 
fois un peu de danger pour y revenir le soir, en quittant, apres sou- 
per, la galere de I’ Imp< i eer puisq wu’il falloit remonter le Beris- 
thene, et souvent contre le vent, dans une o te chaloupe. Méme 
pour qu il y ett de tout, nous avons essuyé une e tempéte, ou deux ou 
trois galéres ont échoué sur des bancs de sable. Notre Cléopatre ne 
voyage pas pour s¢duire des Marc- ‘Antoi ine, des Octave et des Cé- 
sar. Notre Empereur est déja séduit par l’admiration. Cléopatre 
Yavale point des perles, mais en donne beaucoup,’ ‘& c.—* J’ai ou- 
blié de vous dire que le Roi de Pologne nous a attendu a Kanieve 
sur le Boristhene ; il y a dépensé trois mois et trois millions pour 
voir ’Impératrice pendant trois heures. J’allai dans une petite pi- 
rogue Zaporavienne l’avertir de notre arrivce. Une heure apres, les 
grands seigneurs de l’Empire vinrent le chercher dans une brillante 
chaloupe, et en y mettant le pied, il leur dit, avec le charme inex- 
primable de sa belle firure et de s¢ n joli son de voix :—~Messieurs, le 
Roi de Pologne m’a ch: irgé de vous recommander le comte Ponia- 
towsky.—Le diner fut tres-gai; on but a la santé du Roi, a une 
triple décharge de toute Vartillerie de notre flotte. En sortant de 
table, le Roi chercha son chapeau qu’il ne put pas trouver. L’Im- 
pératrice, plus adroite, vit ou il étoit, et le lui donna.—Deux fois 
couvrir ma téte! dit le Roi galammeant, en faisant allusion a sa cou- 


ronne ? ;. -o Oo 


ronne. 78—82. 
A little after, he writes— 
* Je suis dans le Harem du dernier Kan de Crimée, qui a eu bien 
tort de or son camp et d’abandonner, il y a quatre ans, aux Rus- 
, le plus beau pays du monde. Le sort m’a destiné la chambre 
de la plus jolie de ses sultanes, et a Ségur celle du premier de ses 
eunuques noirs. Ma maudite imagination ne veut pas se rider ; elle 
est fraiche, rose et ronde comme les joues de madame la marquise, 
Il y a dans notre palais, qui tient du Maure, de l’Arabe, du Chinois, 
et du Ture, des fontaines, des petits jardins, des peint ires, de la 
dorure et des ins oo partout ; entre autres dans la trés-drdle et 
res-superbe salle d’audience, on lit en lettres d’or, en Turc, autour 
de la corniche: L n dépit des jaloux, on apprend au monde entier gu il 
n'y a rien a Ispah an, a Damas, a Stampoul daussi riche guwict. De- 
puis Cherson, nous avons trouvé des campemens merveilleux, par 
leur magnificence Asiatique au milieu des déserts: je ne sais plus ot 
j€ suis, ni dans eel siecle je suis. Je réve encore, me dis-je, quand 


je rencontre de jeu unes princes du Cauc ase, presque couverts d’argent, 
» blancheur ¢blouissunte. Quand je les vois 


armes 
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armés d’ares et de fleches, je me crois ati emps du vieux ou de jeune 
Cyrus. Leur « arquois est superbe ; mais les traits du votre sont 
plus piquans et plus gais. Qu: je rencontre des détachemens de 
Circassiens, bes 1x comme le jour, dont la t ttle, enfermée dans des 
ee est ee serr ue celle de madame = L.; quand je trouve 
ici des Mourza ania mis que la duchesse de Choiseul aux bals de 
la "Rei ne, des officiers de Cosaques ayant ps de gotit que Made- 
moiselle ‘Bertin pour se draper, et des meubles et vétemens, dont les 
couleurs sont aussi harmonicuses que celles de Madame Lebrun dans 
ses tableaux, je ne reviens pas de mon ¢tonnement. De Stare Krim, 
dont on a fait un palais pour y coucher une seule nuit, je découvre 


ce qu’il y a de 


plus intéressant dans deux parties du monde, et 
presque jusqu’a la mer Caspienne: je crois que c’est une parodie de 
i i i 7. ; A . 
la tentation de Satan, qui ne montra jamais rien de si beau a Notre 
Seigneur.’ I. 89—92. 

‘The party seems, on the whole, to have been extremely pleas- 

patty ’ 

nt; and really leads us ‘to hope, that the society of Emperors 


} 


and Empresses may not always be quite so dull as we had ima- 


cined. ‘Cathe ‘rine, however, was unlike all other sovereigns; and 
appears to have possessed very unusual powers of fascination in 
i ind opaversation. She e seems to have been quite 
de plus bel humeur,’ during this whole expedi- 
ist dl upon making verses hers elf, and upon tasking 
de Ligne 1e to fngos up bouts- rimés. She appears even to have en- 
yuraged ¢ 1 practical jokes of her grand ecuys ete and to have > 
ne Sacaid the whole progress in a spirit of gaiety and light- 
rtedness, \ a is in itself both amiable and edifying r, She di 

rlect, however, to display her usual splendid munificence 
le journey. She distributed upwards of one ies 

ubles in presc nts in every town she visited, 
no fewer than forty -two < superb services e P te—b 


1 large sack full of pieces of gold, wit 
15 a large sack pieces < gold, w 
of M. De Ligne and her other companicns to pelt the 


-asants, who aocked fton m bey parts of the country,— 


and gold boxes without number. In 


1 whic! 1 it was 


. aes : 
un their Er mpress— ) i be too much 
but to prostrate themse ith their faces on the 
ide of the road alon : 
the side Or the road aiong vhich 
yund of her chariot-wheels, and 
. © 1 ; ' P 
ywer Wiican she scattered from 
ne denies the t truth of the story 
nees having run me temporary villa 


ud driven the people into ther 
r a favourable impression of 
ut he admits, that ther 


and that the Empre 
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two streets of the towns which she had ordered to be founded, 
and led to believe that the whole was constructed in the same 
style, when, in point of fact, all the remainder was a mere hud- 
dle of hovels. 

The speculations of these imperial personages on grammar and 
the belles-iettres, are like most other polite speculations, and do 
not require any particular notice; but their political dialogues 
possess a different sort of interest. ‘The following passage, which 
seems to be faithfully recorded by M. De Ligne, in the unthink- 
ing gaiety of his heart, is calculated to awaken, in more sober 
minds, a thousand serious reflections. 

* Je crois encore réver quand, dans le fond d’une voiture a six 
places, qui est un vrai char de triomphe, orné de chiffres en pierres 
brillantes, je me trouve assis entre deux personnes, sur les épaules 
desquelles la chaleur m’assoupit souvent, et que j’entends dire en me 
réveillant, a Pun de mes camarades de voyage :—J’ai trente millions 
de sujets, 4 ce qu’on dit, en ne comptant que les miles.—Et moi 
vingt-deux, répond l’autre, en comptant tout.—Il me faut, ajoute 
Vune, au moins une armée de six cents mille hommes, depuis Kam- 
schatka jusqu’a Riga.—Avec la moitié, répond l’autre, j’ai juste ce 
qu’il me faut. 

* Nous passons en revue, en voiture, tous les états et les grands 
personnages. Dieu sait comme nous les accommodons.—Plutdt que 
de signer la séparation de treize provinces, comme mon frére George, 
dit Catherine II, avec douceur, je me serois tiré un coup de pistolet. 
—Et plutét que de donner ma démission, comme mon frere et beau- 
frere, en convoquant et rassemblant la nation pour parler d’abus, je 
ns sais pas ce que j’aurois fait, dit Joseph If.’ 1, 92—95. 

This was said in 1787; and even then, it seems, the great So- 
vereigns of Europe considered their subjects as their property, 
and thought that the interference of the people, in wars support- 
ed by ther blood and treasure, or in domestic regulations affecting 
their lives and properties, was an impertinent invasion of the pri- 
vileges of royalty, which might and ought to have been repressed 
with firmness and disdain! It was George alone, and not the 
people of England, that were affected by the emancipation of Ame- 
rica; and abuses were not to be spoken of in France, because the 
feelings and the dignity of Louis might be hurt by the discussion | 
The most foolish prince in Europe, we believe, will not speak or 
think now, as Catherine and Joseph spoke in 1787,—though cour- 
tiers may still be found, perhaps, to tell them that this is the lan- 
guage which becomes their condition. How M. de Ligne thought 
upon the matter, is pretty apparent from what he says of the Rus- 
sian peasants,—those miserable wretches who were sold like the 
cattle on the lands they inhabited,—who were scourged at the 
discretion . of every petty officer, civil and military, and obliged 
VOL. XIV. NO. 27. iH to 
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to prostrate themselves on the earth, that they might not encoun. 
ter the eyes of their munificent Sovereign. The state of these 
degraded beings, he assures as, admits of no improvement ; and, 

such thing were attempted, they would beg not to be en- 


< 


ed, or even permitted to pursue their game on the lands of 


‘They are only slaves, it seems, to the effect of keep. 
ing them from doing themselves mischief ! ‘These are nearly his 
very words, divested of their shallow flippancy. 

‘Les sujets de cet empire, qu’on a la bonté de plaindre si souvent, 
ne se so ucieroient pas de vos Etats Généraux; ils prieroient les phi- 
losophes de ne pas les éclairer, et les grands Seigneurs de ne pas leur 
permettre de’ chasser sur leurs terres. Malgré ‘la chicane qu’ils font 
au Saint-Esprit, ils n’en sont’ pas maltraités, et sont plus fins qu’on 
ne pense: ils ont besoin de baiser la main de leurs Popes, et de se 
prosterner devant la Souveraine pour étre soumis. Du reste, ils ne 
sont esclaves que pour ne pas se faire du mal, ni a eux, ni aux au- 
tres.’ ES 1350, 13 

Yet M. de Ligne seems to have been really a goodnatured man, 

and even to have had a peculiar satisfaction in reflecting on the 
liberality and comprehensiveness of his own phi lanthropy! He 
aa more of the manners, however, than of the rights of na- 
tions ; and makes very acute remarks on the general deportment 
and characteristic qualities of the Asiatic tribes. 

‘ Ii n’y a de civil, me suis-je dit en les voyant, que les gens qui ne 
sont pas civilisés. On se fait ici une mine douce et plus ou moins 
respectueuse en s’abordant. La langue est noble comme le Grec ou 
Espagnol: elle n’a ni le sifflement, ni la grossiereté, ni le trainant, 
ni le chanté, ni l’ignoble des langues de Europe. Un Tartare se- 
roit bien étonné, en arrivant dans la ville de l’urbanité et de la grace 
par excellence, d’entendre sur le Boulevard un cocher parler ‘a ses 
chevaux, ou, sur la place Maubert, une dame de la Halle causer a- 
vec sa voisine. Quelle comparaison aussi entre l’insolence, l’avarice 
et la saleté des nations de |’Europe, et la bonhommie et la propreté 
de celle-ci! rien ne s’y fait sans étre précédé et suivi de libations.’ 
I. 188, 184. 

The description of Moscow, too, is excellent: §£ It looks cx- 
actly,’ he says, ‘ as if three or four hundred great old chateaus 
had come to live together, each bringing along with it its own 
little attendant village of thatched cottages. ’ 

‘The next series of letters is from the camp of Prince Potem- 
kin before Oczakow and Belgrade, in 1788; and contains various 
characteristic traits of that most extraordinary personage. His 
character, M. de Ligne observes, is like the country which pro- 
duced him—mines of gold here and there in the midst of deserts. 
fu us he has always appeared in the I ght of a complete savage; or 
rather as an instructive example of what human nature, even when 
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richly gifted, would run to, if pampered by the rank manure of 
perpetual indulgence. Such characters, we suppose, are com- 
mon enough in the courts of the East ; but Potemkin is the most 
remarkable spoiled child that has been allowed to play a part on 
the great theatre of E vurope. ‘There are few things more instruc- 
tive or more humiliating, than the account which is given in some 
authentic book, the title of which we have forgotten, of the way 
in which this great warrior used to divert the attacks of ennui. 
When his spirits were depressed, he used to get a little table co- 
vered with black velvet, and spread out upon it all his diamonds, 
and the crosses and stars of his several orders, and play with them 
for several hours like a baby! M. de Ligne has drawn his cha- 
racter at full length, and in his most brilliant manner. It is in- 
finitely partial, we suspect; and is too full of antithesis to be ei- 
ther correct or in good taste ; but it is very lively, and we give 
the greater part of it. 
‘ Je vois un commandant d’armées (le prince Potemkin) quia 
lair paresseux, et qui travaille sans cesse; qui n’a d’autre bureau 
que ses genoux, d’autre peigne que ses doigts ; toujours couché, et 
ne dormant ni jour, ni nuit, parce que son zele pour la souveraine, 
qu’il adore, lagite toujours, et qu’un coup de canon qu’il n’essuie 
pas l’inquicte, par Vidée qu’il cote la vie a quelques-uns de ses sol- 
dats. Peureux pour les autres, brave pour lui; s’arrétant sous le 
plus grand feu d’une batterie pour y donner ses ordres, eependant 
plus U/ysse qu’ Achille, inquiet avant tous les dangers, gai quand il 
y est; triste dans les plaisirs; Malheureux a force d’étre heureux, 
blasé sur tout, se dégodtant aisément, morose, inconstant, philoso- 
phe profond, ministre habile, politique sublime—ou enfant de dix 
ans ; point vindicatif, demandant pardon d’un chagrin qu’il a caus¢, 
réparant vite une injustice ; croyant aimer Dieu, craignant le diable 
qu’il s’imagine étre encore plus grand et plus gros qu’un prince Po- 
temkin ; d’une main faisant des signes aux femmes qui lui plaisent, 
et de l’autre des signes de croix. Les bras en crucifix au pied d’une 
figure de la vierge, ou autour du con d’albatre de sa maitresse; ne 
lisant j jamais, mais sondant tous cevx a qui il parle, et les contredi- 
sant pour en savoir davantage ; faisant la mine la plus sauvage ou 
la plus agré: able ; affectant les manieres les plus repoussantes ou les 
plus attirantes; voulant tout avoir comme un enfant, sachant se pas- 
ser de tout comme un grand homme ; s obre, avec l’air gourmand ; 
rongeant ses ongles ou des pommes et des wavets ; toujours sans o- 
le: on, en chemise, ou en uniforme brodé sur toutes les taitlles; pieds 
nus ou en pantoufles a paillons brodés, sans bonnet, ni chapeau : 
c’est ainsi que je l’ai vu une fois aux coups de fusil, tantét en mau- 
vaise robe de chambre ou avec une tunique superbe, avec ses trois 
plaques, ses rubans, et des diamans gros comme le pouce autour du 
portrait de ’Imperatrice.’? II. 4—8. 
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There is an infinite number of anecdotes of this singular per- 
son ;—his superstition and debauchery,—his singular gaiety and 
delight i in danger,—and the incalculable caprices of his private 
and official conduct. At one thne, he plunged his Mahometan 
prisoners into a great cold bath, and insisted that they were good 
Greck Christians after this baptism ;—at another, he resolved to 
have a regiment of Jewish cavalry, to which he gave the ane 
of Israelowsky. These worthy money-changers, however, M. « 
Ligne assures us, m: ae very bad soldiers ; cok. with their ao 
beards and their awkward gesturds, looked more like monkeys 
than men. ‘This series of letters is also full of curious anec- 
dotes of the ‘Turks, and a variety of remarks upon the best mode 
of meeting and discomfiting them in the field. From these de- 
tails, we should be incli ed to judge more favourably of their 
discipline and talents, than from any other modern report of 
chem. 

The next letters are addressed to the Empress Catherine, in 
1790; and begin with an account of the death of Joseph, and a 
very elaborate character of him. ‘The author has more apology 
for his partiality in this case, than in any other; and yet is per- 
haps less partial. He was so intimately ‘acquainted with the dis- 
tinguished person of whom he speaks, that it may be interesting 
to our readers to peruse the greater part of this delineation. 

‘ Les circonstances ont refusé a Joseph II de brillantes occasions 
pour se faire connoitre. Il ne put pas étre un grand homme; mais 
il fut un grand Prince, et le premier parmi les premiers.—II avoit 
peur de passer pour partial dans la distribution de ses graces. I] les 
accordoit sans y joindre aucune maniere aimable, et les refusoit de 
méme. II exigeoit plus de noblesse de la part de Ja noblesse, et la 
méprisoit plus qu’une autre classe quand elle n’en avoit pas ; mais il 
est faux qu’il ait voulu lui faire du tort. TI] vouloit la plus grande 
autorité, pour que d’autres n’eussent pas le droit de faire du mal.— 
Il savoit faire le Souverain, et tenoit bien sa cour quand il le falloit 
absolument: il donnoit alors a cette cour, qui avoit lair d’un cou- 
vent ou d’une caserne toute l’année, la pompe et la dignité du palais 
de Marie-Thérése. Son éducation avoit ét comme celle de bien des 
Souverains, négligée a force d’étre soignée; on leur apprend tout, 
excepté ce qu’ils doivent savoir.—Sa politesse étoit une sauve-garde 
contre la familiarité. Il entendoit bien les petites nuances : il n’avoit 
point cette affabilité dont tant d’autres Souverains font métier, et 
qui leur sert a marguer leur supériorité ; il cachoit celle qu’il avoit 
dans plusieurs genres: il racontoit fort gaiment, et avoit beaucoup 
d’esprit naturel. 

Il ne savoit ni boire, ni manger, ni s’amuser, ni lire autre chose 
que des papiers d'affaires. I] gouvernoit trop et ne régnoit pas as- 
sez. Il se faisoit de la musique a lui-méme tous les jours. II se le- 
voit a sept heures, et pendant qu’il s’habilloit il rioit quelquefois, et 
sans 
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sans familiarité il faisoit rire son grand-chambellan, son chirurgien 
et ses gens, qui l’adoroient. II se preeone depuis huit heures jus- 
qu’a midi dans ses chancelleries ou il dictoit, écrivoit, corrigeoit tout 
lui. méme ; puis il alloit le soir au spectacle. 

‘ En passant de son appartement a son cabinet, il rencontroit v ingt, 
trente, jusqu’a cent mal vétus, hommes ou femmes du peuple; il 
prenoit leurs mémoires, causoit avec eux, les consoloit, y répondoit 
par écrit, ou autrement, le lendemain ala méme heure, et gardoit 
le secret sur les plaintes quand il ne les trouvoit pas justes. Il n’é- 
crivoit mal que lorsqu’il voulvit trop bien ¢crire ; ses phrases étoient 
longues et diffuses: il savoit a merveille quatre langues, et encore 
deux autres passablement. 

Sa mémoire, menagée dans sa jeunesse, en devint peut-ctre plus 
excellente ensuite ; car il n’oublioit ni un mot, ni une affaire, ni une 
figure; il se promenoit dans sa chambre avec celui a qui il donnoit 
audience, lui parloit presque avec effusion et d’un air riant, le pre- 
noit par le coude, puis il paroissoit s’en repentir, et il reprenoit Pair 
sérieux. I] s’interrompoit souvent pour mettre une biache dans sa 
cheminée, ou prendre les pinicettes, ou aller un moment a la fenétre. 
Il n’a jamais manque de parole; il se moquoit du mal qu’on disoit 
de lui.’ Il. 75-81. 

The Pr ’s notions of politics (and t 


had seen so much are always matters of curiosity at the least) ap. 
} I 


he notions of a man who 


pear again in a subsequent letter to this Imperial correspondent, 
ae in his own peculiar style of aristocracy. 
A propos de cet hermitage, qui n’en est pas wn, j’en fais batir 
un véritable sur la plus haute montagne, a une lieue de Vienne; il 
s’appelle mon refuge. | an sje n’y suis pas plus exposé aux progres 
de ja phi ilosophie qu’aux isordations. La liberté est une si belle chose! 
celle des Pays-Bas me ruine tous les jours davant age : celle de la 
France me coiitera le quart de mes revenus. J’ai été assassiné et pres- 
que jeté a Peau en Hollande, lapid- en Suisse, dozé en Angleterre, 
et au moment d’y étre pris pour matelot par Ja liberté de la presse. 
Vai été aimé a Venise par lat mere du Doge. J’ai manqué @ étre 
pris sur un vaisseau par les Ragusains, qui ont la liberté de piller 
partout. Je ne connois pas assez Lucques et Saint-Marin pour en 
parler. Je m’imagine que Géxes porte Jignement son nom. C’est 
une tres-belle chose que la liberté, mais la voili en bonnes mains, 
Des manans qui se font ministres d’un Roi prisonnier; des curés leé- 
gislateurs ; des avocats politiques, et des jeunes gens qui ne peuvent 
pas payer le mémoire de leurs tailleurs, veulent payer les dettes de 
Pétat.’ Il. 89—91. 
‘These sentiments, we have no doubt, were once very fashion- 
able; but it is not every one of the loy ersons who may be in- 


clined to patronise them, who could guess to wha use. the 
Prince de Ligne ascribes this revoh tionary | se. It is to nei- 
1er more nor less than the expulsion of éf 
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* J’ai dit, il y a long-temps, que si l’on n’avoit pas chassé les jé- 
suites, l’on ne verroit pas ce maudit esprit d’indépendance, de chi- 
cane, de définition, de sécheresse, se répandre comme un torrent qui 
renverse ou menace les tidnes de toute |’Europe, excepté la Russie. 
II. 109. 

There is a vast deal of witty and finely-turned adulation in these 
letters; though frequently risin; to a height of extravagance, that, 
in this cold country, would excite only derision. After a long 
tirade, for instance, upon the talents, beauty, and greatness of 
the Empress, the courteous and witty Prince recollects himself, 
and exclains—* But I have become an eagle, I find, unawares. 

I have looked steadily on : esun. Yess; and I havenot been so 


* much dazzled, but th at I may be believed wee I say, that there 
* is not a spot upon it.’ The Empress had said once, that she 
could have done much more had she been a man; and, upon this, 


M. le Prince de Ligne writes a long, laboured, courtierlike epistle, 
to prove that she is much better as a woman. ‘There is great ta- 
lent, howe ver, as we ll as great cout tesy, in this diatribe. Wema 
give a little of it for the sake of the tone, as well as of the talent. 

* Un Roi a souvent envie d’étre un héros. Cela est bon pour nous 
autres sujets, mais dangereux pour un Souverain: des lors i] s’ex- 
pose a la jalousie de ses généraux, a l’esprit de parti dans sa propre 
armée, 4 la ruine ou a l’usurpation. Le grand homme disparoit im- 
perceptiblement, et fait place a l’heureux conquérant, qui finit quel- 
quefois par ¢tre conquis. I] rapporte dans sa cour la dureté des cam- 
pagnes, l’humeur, i. m¢fiance et la présomption. 

Mes camarades, les Mourza de la Tauride, n’auroient pas aussi 
bien recu un homme, et les Zaporogues, mes voisins, dans les terres 
que V. M. m’a données, auroient dressé une embuscade au sublime 
L-mpereur qui auroit voulu tout voir par luicméme. L’homme perd 
en se montrant ; la femme y gagne. 

* Oserois-je ecrire tout ceci a un homme, qui s‘imagine toujours 
gu’on veut le flatter, ou le tromper, ou lui montrer un talent qui 
Voffusque? Les plats courtisans cherchent a rencontrer les yeux du 
Souverain, gui ne sont souvent pas les plus beaux yeux du monde. 
On cherche sans bassesse ceux de la Souveraine, non pour avoir un 
grand gouvernement, mais un peu de succes dans la socicté. Le 
grand homme 2 cheval fait trembler généraux, soldats, grands seig- 
neurs et paysans. Le grand homme en caléche avec cing Ou six jo- 
lies femmes qui sont ses adjudans, est suivi des acclamations des gens 
l¢ grt et des bénédictions des gens qui pensent. 

‘ Un Souverain dit toujours ‘quwil aime la vérité. Celle que la 
Souveraine apprend iui inspire pius de confiance. Elle dit :—L’on 


craint tant de m’ennuyer, de me déplaire, de ne pas étre aussi bien 


traité dans mon intimité. II faut certainement que ce soit pour mon 
bien qu’on ose me parle ainsi.—Ce qui n'est que fermeté de la part 
d’une femme, est souvent ent¢tement de la part d’un homme. Ce 
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qui n’est qu’indulgence, paresse, ou facilité dans lune, est foibles 

dans l’autre.—Votre belle main electrise depuis la sentinelle qui la 
baise, jusqu’aux Héraclius et aux Gherai. La main peut-tre séche 
et décharnée du grand me ymme, ne me feroit pas éprouver le méme 
enthousiasme, et l’adulateur le plus prompt a la saisir s'y casseroit 
le nez. Si un fils de Ch urles VI avoit présenté son petit archiduc 
nouveau né aux Hongrois, auroit-il inspiré ce beau mouvement qui 
fit tirer le sabre pour une jeune, belle et infortunée Princesse de ving 
quatre ans, comme ]’étoit notre gr ande M irie-Thérese?’ IL. 138-144. 

Of the Maxims and reflections which follow these letters, it is 
scarcely necessary to say any thing. ‘Chey show the same acute 
and fine observation of manners, and of the little doubli: gs of 
character which affect manners, as the passages we have already 
cited ; and the same want of large views and ignorance of fir t 
principles. We e add one or two as specimens of the manner. 

* Ce qui cotite le plus pour plaire, c’est de cacher que l’on s’en- 
nuie. Ce n’est ‘pas en amusant qu’on plait. On n’amuse pas méme 
si l’on s’amuse: c’est en faisant croire que l’on s’amuse.’ II. 150. 

I] est malheureux pour la vertu - tant d’actions de gens ob- 
scurs soient inconnues, et qu’on ne puisse pas remonter aux auteurs 
cachés des grands résultats. On pourroit peut-etre en déterrer quel- 
quesuns: ce seroit une nouvelle maniere d’écrire Vhistoire. On ra- 
conteroit les grands effets et cenx qui passent pour Jes avoir produits : 
et a cdté l’on feroit connoitre les causes et les agens ignor¢ $3 ce seroit 
histoire souterraine, si l'on peut s’exprimer ainsi.’ II. 162. 

Il me semble que ce que nous prenons le plus tot et quittons le 
plus tard, c’est l’importance. Les enfans font les nécessaires. Les 
vieillards s’imaginent que de vieillir est déja un mérite. Leur euvre 
derniere, leur testament se fait mcéme avec une sorte d’orgueil. ’ 
II. 185. 

* Rien ne prouve plus la médiocrité, que les petits mysteres a l’o- 
reille, les conversations dans une embrasure de fenétre, les nouvelles 
de gazettes qu’on donne pour des lettres qu’on a recues, la discrétion 
sur les petites choses, la petite finesse et les cachoteries. Malheur a 
ceux qui n’ont pas ce qu’on appelle en peinture, la maniere large!’ 
II. 189, 190. 

* L’imagination a plus d de charmes en écrivant qu’en parlant. Les 
grandes ailes doivent se ployer pour entrer dans un salon. Sie “elle est 
trop vive, trop ardente, il faut l’arréter, car en conversation trop de 
feu refroidit, trop de traits blesse, trop d’esprit humilie. Peur plaire, 
il faut savoir descendre et se mettre a la portée du plus grand nom- 
bre.’ II. 193. 

The author’s account of his two interviews with Rousseau, is 
not very interesting ; except that he also bears testimony to the 
singular fact of his mained, more pagina, copious and eloquent, 
i his exlempore conversation, than even in the most splendid of 
lus w ritings. The account of Voltaire is not very new either. 
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The memoirs of Marmontel, at least, had previously made us 
acquainted with the hysterical restlessness of spirit which agitat- 
ed this great man,—that perpetual and feverish activity, which 
wasted itself on all kinds of silly and absurd things, when more 
worthy ones were not at hand. “Some parts of the conversation, 
however, are curious and characteristic. 

‘ Nos gens d’esprit en on tant, qu’ils en mettent jusques dans les 
titres de sOuvrages. Un livre de l’Esprit!—c’est d te Ve sprit follet 
gue celui-le. L’Esprit des Lois !—c’ est de Ve sprit sur les lois. Je 
; le comprendre. Mais j’entends bien les Lettres 
Persannes: bon ouvrage que celui-la.—TI] y a quelques gens de let- 
tres dont vous puroissez faire cas.—Vraiment, il le faut bien; d’A- 
lembert, par exemple, jul faute d’imagination, se dit géometre ; 
id e gull en a, est enflé et déclamateur ; 
et Marmontel, dont, entre nous, la poétique est inintelligible. Ces 
gens-la diroient que je suis jaloux. Qu’on s’arrange done sur mon 
compte. On me croit frondeur, et flatteur a la cour; en ville, trop 

] l’académie, ennemi des philosophes; l’ante-christ a 
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philosophe ; a 
Rome, pour quelques plaisanteries sur ses abus, et quelques gaietés 
sur le style orien tal ; précepteur de despotisme au parlement; mau- 
vais Frangois, pour avoir dit du bien des Anglois; voleur et bien- 
faiteur des libraires ; libertin pour une Jeanne que mes ennemis ont 
rendue plus coupable ; ¢uriewx ct complimenteur des gens d’esprit, 
et into lérant, parce que je préche la tolérance. 

yes vous ope vu une ¢pigramme ou une chanson de ma 
facon? C’est la le’ cachet des méchans. Ces Rousseau m/’ont fait 
donner au yeaa Jai bien commencé avec tous les deux. Je bu- 
vois du vin de Champagne avec le premier chez votre pere, et votre 
parent le duc d’A'remberg, ou il s’endormoit a souper. J’ai été en 
ci pause ® avec le second ; et pour avoir dit qu’il me donnoit envie 
de marcher a quatre pattes, me voici chass¢é de Geneve, ou il est dé- 
testé.’ II. 951288. 

‘There are several other scenes still more characteristic of that 
extreme vivacity and impatience which was continually hurry- 
ing _ into little mistakes, short fits of anger, and transitions 
so rapid and capricious, as almost to be ridiculous. In this last 
yarticular, the Prince de Ligne seems to have copied the character 
f whom he was speaking. ‘The following extract both describes 
and exemplifies this singular mutability. 

‘ On auroit dit qu’il avoit quelquefois des tracasseries avec les 
morts, comme on en a avec les vivans. Sa mobilité les lui faisoit 
intOt un peu plus, tantOt un peu moins. Par exemple alors, 
lon, La Fontaine et Molicre qui étoient dans la plus 
grande faveur.—Ma niece, donnons-lui-en, du Moliere, dit-il 2 Ma- 
dame Denys. Allens dans Je salon, sans facon, les Femmes Sa- 

intes que nous venons de jouer.—lIl fit Trissotin on ne peut pas 
plus mal, mais-s’amusa beaucoup de ce role. Malle. Dupuis, belle. 
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sceur de la Corneille, qui jouoit Martine, me plaisoit infiniment, et 
me donnoit que ‘Iquefois des distractions, lorsque ce grand homme 
parloit. I] n’aimoit pas qu’on en efit. Je me souviens qu’un jour 
que ses belles servantes Suisses, nues jusqu ‘aux épaules a cause de la 
chaleur, passoient a cOté de moi, ou m’apportoient de la créme; il 
s’interr« mp, ct prenant, en colere, leurs beaux cous a pleines mains, 
il s’écria: gorge par-ci, gorge par-la allez au diable. 11 ne me pro- 
nonga pas un mot contre le christianisme, ni contre Fréron. ’ 
Il. 255, 266. 

It may give some readers pleasure to know, that M. de Ligne 
represents this great man as very benevolent and popular among 
the poor in his neighbourhood ; and others may be gratified with 
les arning, that he commonly wore iron grey stock: ngs, with a 
waistcoat down to his knees, and a long wig; and that, on Sun- 
days, he frequently put on an embroidered suit, with laced rufiles 
reach ing to the enc’s of his fingers. 

Such are the contents of M. de Ligne’s volumes. They be- 
long, as our readers will perceive, to the old re szime of the Con- 
tinent, and are certainly more graceful and entertaining on that 
account; But they are lamentably deficient in those sound views 
of policy which the author’s constant intercourse with public 
characters might have led us to expect ; and strongly confirm us 
in the opinion, that much of the misfortunes of Europe may be 
ascribed to the ignorance of those who lived in courts, of the 
progress which had been made by those who lived at a distance. 





Arr. X. An Etymolosical Dictionary of the Scottish Language : 
illustrating the Words in their different Significations by Ex- 
amples from Antient and Modern Writers: showing their Affi- 
nity to those of other Languages, and especially the Northern : 
explaining many Terms which, though now obsolete in Eng- 
land, were formerly common to both Countries : and elucidating 
National Rites, Customs and Institutions, in their Analogy to 
those of other Nations: To which is prefixed, a Dissertation on 
the Origin of the Scottish Language. By John Jamieson, D.D. 
&c. 2 Vol. 4to. Edinburgh, .svs. 


‘Ta is a title-page of no slight pretension; but, after having 

gone through the book, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the pretension is completely made good 5 and that Dr Jami.- 
son has brought together a mass of curious and multifarious in- 
formation, infinitely more valuable than any thing that has ever 
blic in this country under a similar form. 
A moderate knowledge of the Teutonic dialeets has indeed been 


long 
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long claimed by our glossarists; but this has almost always been 
incredibly superficial ; and many very curious and important af- 
finities and illustrations still awaited him who should compare 


suthors with authors, and not merely dictionaries with diction- 
aries. OF this ample store, Dr Jamieson has availed himself 
with singular industry and success ; and |} triced many strik- 
ing instances of similitude between the Northern nations and the 
Scotch, in their manners and proverbial allusions; as well as de- 
tected the etymo logy, and explained the meaning, of many words 
which had foiled the ingeauity of his predecessors. 

The preliminary dissertation on the origin of the Scottish lan- 
guage, has too much og a controversial character for the place 
which it occupies,—although it displays 2 great deal of learning 
and ingenuity, and more candour and temper than laiiell and 
ingenious men are commonly found to possess on such occasions. 


We cannot at present enter into the merits of this controversy, 
which we may probably find an early opportunity of examining. 
We shall only remark, in the mean time, that if Dr Jamieson’s 
conception of the Ps it in dispute be accurate, his whole Dic- 
tionary should be considered as an argument in support of his o- 
pinion, since it ou; gh t certainly to contain such abundant proofs 
of the true origin of the Seottish, as to render a formal essay on 


the subject unnecessary. In our humble apprehension, a clear 








narrative of the changes which the language has undergone from 
t! irliest period to the Pr ent time,—with an account of the 
corresponding changes of toms an at least so far 
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have formed a more appropriate introduction, and could not fail of 
being extremely inter ting in the hands of such an author. 
We should give our readers but a very imperfect idea of this 
work, if we were to allow them to imagine that it was interest- 
only to the mere eae, It is a perpetual commentary 


on the antient history and habitudes of our forefathers, and the 
tribes from ahs they were descended ; and contains an infi- 
nite variety of particular ; which should b > known to those who 
‘ very indifferent about etymologies. ‘To such as wish to in- 
vestig te the customs, manners, s iperstitions, legal an : pe 
tical institutions of the Gothic nations of Europe, the follow- 


via articles present much curious and valuable inf eee col- 
lected from sources not easily or genera liy acces: ible, and pre- 
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cented in a pl easil 1g and satisfactory form.—Abbot of Vuressoun. 
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Arch. Arles. Bavie- Gee. Belly-blind. Beltane. Borch. Bote 


d. Brehon. Brent. Clap. Eyttyn. Ger. Gild. Gossep 
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Halloween. Hogmaney. Horn. Hows. Martins (St) Day. 
Mone. Moneth. Pays Eggs. Rountree. Skul. Stang. ‘Uhane. 
Thumblicking. Uc jal. Warwolf. Widdersinnis. 

A very great number of passages in the old Scotch poe ts, ere 

had been le ‘ft in a corrupted or unexplained state by the most 
learned and ingediida of their editors, are restored, by means of 
Dr Jamieson’s very extensive and minute acquaintance with the 
Gothic dialects, aided by a steady and sober judgment, and a 
orrect taste, not often found among antiquarian philologists. 
Among these, we would particularly notice the passages that are 
quoted under the words—Aucht. ‘Vo Beir. Brent. ‘Brod-male. 
Burde. ‘To dill. Epistel. Kf rnyear. Frest. To frist. Gair. 
Heydin. Herschip. Nittic. Schiltrum. Waith.—When the ra- 
dical similarity between the language of the o English and 
the old Scotch poets, is consid red, the value of Dr Jamieson’s 
Jabours, in this respect, w ill be duly appretiat od by those, who 
pursue this fashionable study on the other side of the ‘Tweed, as 
well as by us, who may be supposed to feel some grateful par- 
tialities for the assistance he has afforded us in reading our fa- 
vourite authors. 

In a philolog rical point ef view, we consider the following ar- 
ticles deserving of much commendation.—A/s. Allthochtle. ai 
Athil. Bene. Dey. Dysmal. Efter. Fe. Feu. To fickle. 
Gif. Gud. Gud-sonne. Harlot. Hit. Lawit. Ma. Me 
think. Pauky. Quhille. Tak. Sen, prep. To tel. Without 
Under the articles which we have printed in italics, the accura- 
cy of Mr Horne Tooke’s derivations is examin ¢ | with a refer- 
ence to the analogies in the different Gothic dialects. In ma- 
ny important points, Dr Jamieson has satisfactorily shown, that 
these analogies by no means support Mr Ke S$ CO! jectures ; 
and we are per: suaded, that if the latter had been po sessed of the 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the Gothic dialects display- 
ed by our author, he would not have expressed himself in so de- 


cided and undoubting a manner, nor regarded the instances he 


has adduced, as supported by such complete and satisfactory evi- 
dence. We hope very soon, however, to have a better oppor- 
tunity of appretiating the value of this ingenious writer’s disco- 
veries. 

It is impossible, of course, to give any intelligible specimens 
of a dictionary in a review. We shall therefore transcribe but 
one or two articles, just to show in what manner Dr Jamieson 
sets about his business ; and then lay before our readers the few 
corrections and additional illustrations which have occurred to us 
in perusing his work. It is scarcely possible to select extracts in 
¢ work, which is written throughout with equal ability. We 

take 
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take the article Gossep, as being shorter than most others which 
include any dis sertation. 
« GOSSEP, Gossor, s. Gossip, one who stands as sponsor for a 
child. 
For cowatice Menteth, apon falss wyss, 
Betraysyt Wallace that was his gossep twyss. 
Wallace, xi. 848. MS. 
Schyr Thon Menteth that tym was captane thar ; 
Twyss befor he had his gossep beyn, 
Bot na frendschip betwix thaim syn was seyn. 
Ibid. viii. 1593. MS. 
J. Major, when giving an account of the treachery of Menteth, 
mentions this very circumstance as a peculiar aggravation. Vetus 
est proverbium, nullus est capitalior hostis quam domesticus inimi- 
cus: in Joanne Menthetho, cujus binos liberos de fonte i iauerat er 
rimum confidebat. De Gestis Scot. Lib. un. ¢.15. Fol. 73, b. 
Edit. Ascensian. 1521. 
¢ Similar is the account given by R. Brunne, in his translation of 
Lanetoft’s Chronicle. It breathes al! the violence of national hos- 
t lity which characterised that disastrous period, 
A lhesu! whan thou wille, how rightwis is thi mede ! 
e wrong has gilt, the endyng may thei drede. 
s is nomen, that maister was of theues, 


' 


J Tithing to aes k yng is comen, that robberie mischeues. 
Sir Jon of Meneiest sewed William so nehi, 
THe tok him whan he wend lest, on nyght his leman bi. 

That was thorght treson of Jak Schort his man.— 

Selcouthly he endis the man that is fal 
If he trest on his frendes, thei begile hi im als, &c. 
Chron. p. 329. 

A.S. godsib, Su.G. gudsif, are used in the very same sense, lus- 
tricus, sponsor ; from God and sib, sif—cognatus, (whence the Scotch 
sib), as denoting one related by a religious tie. It appears, however, 
that this term was more generally applied to the female sponsor, who, 
according to the forms still retained by the church of England, is 
called God-mother. It was then written God-sibbe. Hence gossip, in 
the modern acceptation, is more generally appropriated to the same 

The male sponsor was more commonly denominated God- 
in relation to either male 
emale sponsor, A. S. God-bearn. 

‘These terms, originally appropriated to a relation of a religious 
kind, may at length have been used to denote another, which, al- 
though in itself merely civil, from the increase of meee in the 
darker ages, came to be viewed so much in a religiou s light, as to 
give the name of a sacrament to that ceremony by which it was con- 
stituted. Hence, in consequence of the connubial tie, the father- 
in-law might be called Gud-father, the mother-in-law Gud-mother ; 
i.e. according to the meaning of the Su.G. to which ours seem 
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more immediately allied, father in God, mother in God, or father and 
mother by a spiritual relation ; as Ihre explains gudfader, quasi pater 
spiritualis. For in Su.G. Gud signifies God. Most of the terms, in- 
deed, that are now vulgarly used in Scotland with respect to alliance 
by marriage, were antiently appropriated toghe supposed baptismal re- 
lation. In this sense, not only were Gud/ader and Gudmoder used 
1, Su.G., but the child, for whom one stood sponsor, was called his 
or her gudson or guddoter ; the terms now appropriated by the com- 
mon people to denote the relation of a son-in-law or daughter-in-law. 
V. thre, vo. Gud. This learned writer remarks, that, in consequence 
of the spiritual relation supposed to be constituted at baptism, the 
right of the sponsor was viewed as equal to that of the natural pa- 
rent. This right was denominated Gudsifia-lag, i. e. the law of the 
spiritual relation. V. Gup, as comp. with futher, mother, &c. 

It may not be reckoned superfluous, here to mention the reason 
why the Goths wrote the name of the Divine Being Gud. During 
the times of heathenism, they called their false deities God, pl. godin. 
After the introduction of Christianity, by a slight ¢ change; they, for 
the sake of distinction, gave the name of Gud to the Supreme Be- 
ing ; restricting that of God, sometimes written gaud, to the former 
objects of their idolatrous worship. Hence, God, gode, afterwards 
had the sense of deaster, idolum. Ihre thinks, that it is too plain 
to require any proof, that the name, as applied to the true God, was 
borrowed from gud, bonus, good. He scouts the idea of Gr. Ose; 
being derived from Stew, video, ! ta curro, or 9#, dispono ; account- 
ing it far more probable that the Greeks borrowed this term from 
the antient Scythians, from whom, he says, they derived almost all 
their theology; and that it in fact has the same meaning with Gud, 
bonus. For this quality, he adds, is expressed by two words i 
MoesG. gods and thiuths or thiutheigs. ‘Thus, Thiuthe gasothida gre- 
dagans; He hath filled the hungry with good things,. Luke i. 35. ; 
whence thiuthtaujan, bencfacere, thiuths pillon, evan gelizare, thiuthjan, 
benedicere. From thiuths, therefore, he thinks, tha it the Greeks and 
Latins, according to the various changes of cognate letters, made 
Zéve, Ais, dees, Deus, Dius, &c.’ 

Uhe next relates to a word of more portentous found. 
*‘ WIDDERSINNIS, Wippir Suyuxvs, Wippirsins, WIuIpper- 
sHins, WITHERSHINS, WoppERSHINS, adv. The contrary way, § 
Abasit I wox and widdirsynnis stert my bare. 
Doug. Vir gil, 64. 32 
With sic myscheif as aucht nocht named be, 
Opynnand the gravis-of scharpe iniquité, 
And on the bak half writis cwishdiv schynnys 
Plenté of lesingis, and als perseruit synnys. 
Doug. Virgil, 481. 42. 
In hir unhappy hands sho held my heid, 
And straikit bakward wodershins my hair, 
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Syne prophecyed I sould aspyre and speid ; 
Quhilk double sentence wes baith suith and sair. 
Montgomerie, ATS. Chron. §. P. iii. 506. 

“ The word Widdirsins, Scot. is used for contrary to the course of 
the Sun, as when we say to go or turn widdirsins about, i. e. to turn 
round from West to East: a Belg. weder, weders, A. S. with, wither, 
contra, and Sonne, Sunne, Sol, Scot. Bor. Sin.”? Rudd. 

* According to this idea, Belg. wederschyn, Germ. widerschein, a 
reflected light, the reflection of brightness, might seem allied. But 
though the term is indeed used to denote what is contrary to the 
course of the sun—this being the most obvious emblem of any thing 
e of nature,—I am convinced, that neither sonne, 
nor any word conveying the idea of light or shining, can properly be 


w 





opposed to the cor 
viewed as entering into the composition of this term. It is merely 
Teut. weder-sins, contrario modo, Kilian. ‘This is the sense as used 
in both passages by the Bishop of Dunkeld. In the first, indeed, 
Rudd. too strictly adhering to the original, Sieteruntgue comae, yen- 
ders it, straight up, upright. But Doug. means literally to say, that 
the hair of Aeneas stood the wrong way, or the way contrary to na- 
ture. 

In Sw. raetisyles denotes that which follows the course of the sun. 
The term, expressing the reverse, is andsyles. 

Our ancestors ascribed some preternatural virtue to that motion 
which was opposed to the course of the sun, or to what grew in this 
way. ‘his was particularly attended to in magical ceremonies.— 
Hence Nicnevin, the Hecate of the Scots, and her damsels are thus 
described. 

Some be force in effect the four winds fetches, 
And nine times withershins about the throne raid. 
Montgomerie, Watson’s Coll, iii. 17. 





V. CATINE. 

‘ This is gravely mentioned as the mode of salutation given by 
witches and warlocks to the devil. 

«© The women made first their courtesy to their master, and then 
the men. The men turning nine times widder shines about, and the 
women six times.” Satan’s Invisible World, p. 14. 

‘ Ross, in his Additions to that old song, The Rock and the W’e 
Pickle Tow, makes the spinster not only attend to the wood of her 
rock, that it should be of the ranfree, or mountain-ash, that power- 
ful specific ap iinst the effects of v itchcraft, but also to the very di- 
rection of its growth. 

I’j] gar my ain Tammy gae down to the how, 
And cut me a rock of a widdershins grow, 
Of good rantry-tree, for to carry my tow, 
And a spindle of the same for the twining o’t. 
Ross’s Poems, p. 134. 
¢ The inhabitants of Orkney ascribe some sort of fatality to mo- 


. } the nn ‘ n cam © ome tas wala 
tion oppt sed to that of the sun. “ On going to sea, they would 
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reckon themselves in the most imminent dan gers were the y by acci- 






dent to turn their boat in of ppo sition to the sun’s course. ” Kirk. 
wall, Statist. Acc. vii. 560. 
Among the Northern nations, a similar superstition vailed. 


Helga, a Scandinavian sorcere 88, when wishing to give efficacy to 
some Runic characters, for doing injury to others, observed this 
mode. “ aking a knife in her hand, she cut the letters in the 
wood, and besmeared them with her blood. Then singing her in- 


cantations, oc geck aufug rangsa lis um treit, she went backwards 3, and 





contrary to the course of the sun, around the tree. Then she pro- 
cured that it should be cast into the sea, praying that it might be 


driven by the waves to the island Drangsa, and there be the cause of 
all evils to Gretter.”? Hist. Gretter. ap. Bartholin. Caus. Contempt. 
Mortis, P+ 661. 662. 

‘ This is opposed to the Deasil of our Highlanders, which has 
been candied as a relic of Druidism. 
The Deasil, or turning from east to west, according to the course 
of the sun, is a custom of high antiquity in religious ceremonies. 
The Romans practised the motion in the manner now performed in 
Scotland. The Gaulish Druids made their circumvolution in a man- 
ner directly the reverse. 

“ On the first of May the herds of several farms gather dry wood, 
put fire on it, and dance three mes southways about the pile.— At 
marriages and baptisms th 


“ 








y make a procession round the church, 


De asoil, i. e. sunways, because the sun was the immediate object of 


the Druids’ worship. ”? Id. Tour in 1769. p. 309. 


We may add one or two initances of Dr Jamizson’s phi'olog’- 
cal {peculations. 
AN, Ann, conj. If. 
We ar to fer fra hame to fley. 
Tharfor lat Jk man worthi be. 
Yone ar gadryne ris of this countré ; 
And thai sall fe y, I trow, lychly, 
And men assaiie thaim manlyly. 
Barbour, xiv. 282. M 
Luf syn thy nychtbouris, and wirk thame na vnricht, 
M illing g at thou and thay may haue the sicht 
Of heuynnys blys, and tyist thame nocht therfra ; 
For aud thou do, sic luf dow nocht ane stra. 
Doug. Virgil, 95, 54. 
- d thow my counsal wrocht had in al thing, ] 
Ful welcum had thou bene ay to that Kin 
Piatto a of Pell LS, p. 44. 
It is frequently used by Chaucer in the sense of 1/- 
Fayn wolde 1 do you mirthe, axd I wiste how. 
Canterbu / Faw 768. 
For and I shulde rekene every vice, 
Which that she hath, ywis I wer to nice 


Lb: A v. 1020 
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An, as far as I have observed, appears to be the more modern 
orthography, borrowed from vulgar pronunciation. 

* Jf, and An, spoils many a good charter.”” 5S. Prov. Kelly, p 
209. 

Dr Johnson has obseryed, that ‘ an is sometimes, in old authors, 
a contraction of and if;”” quoting, as a proof, the following passage 
from Shakespeare. 

He must speak truth, 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 
But this conjecture has not the slightest foundation. Su. G. aen is 
used in the same sense with our av. Particula conditionalis, says 
Thre, literarum elementis et sono referens Grecorum say, si. He 
adds, that it is now almost obsolete, although it oceurs very fre- 
quently in the ancient laws of the Goths. n fae flogher, si pecus 
transilierit ; “ an the fe fle.” S. Leg. Westg. 

Mr Tooke derives an from A. 5S. an-an dare; as synon. to if, 
gif, from gif-an, id. Sommer indeed renders 4n as equivalent to do 
vel dono, I give or grant; quoting this instance from a testamentary 
deed in A. S., although without mentioning the place, rest that i 
an minum hlaforde, &c. Primum quod ipse donavi Domino meo. 
Lye translates An, indulgeat, largiatur, Cedm. 41, 4 As and 
seems to be the old orthography of this word, Mr Tooke might pro- 
bably view it as from the same origin with and, used in its common 
sense, et; which he derives from An-an-ad, dare congeriem. Butas 
Su. G. aen has not only the signification of si, but also of et, in the 
old laws of the Goths; and as Isl. end has the same meaning; it 
does not appear probable that the A. Saxons would need to clap 
two words together, in order to form a conjunction that was every 
moment in their mouths. ’ 

‘GIF, Gyvz, Grvur, Grwe, conj. If. 

Gif thay haue sic desire to Italy, 
Do lat thame beild thare - te — Loman 
Doug. Virgil, 373. 26. VY. Gewe. 
Gyve thai couth, thai suld Saline. 
Of that gret dystans the matere. 
Wyntown, viii. 5. 107. 

“ For geue it had plesit God to haue geuin me gretar knawlege, & 
ingyne, gretar fruct sulde thow haue had of the samyn.” Kennedy 
of Crosraguell, Compend. Tractiue, p. 3. 

Or yet gewe Virgil stude wel before,— 
Gif I have failyeit, baldlie repreif my ryme. 
Doug. Virgil, Pref. 12. 4. 

Skinner has deduced this from A. S. gif-an, to give, of which it 
has been viewed as the imperative. Although this example is more 
consonant, than several others, to the h Ly pothe sis, that the English con- 
junctions are merely the imperatives of verbs, it is attended with dif- 
ficulty even here. The relation between the MoesG. and A. S. is so 
intimate, that if this system had been adopted in the one language, 

‘. 
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it can hardly be supposed that nothing analogous would appear in 
: the other. But gauw and jabai signify if in MoesG. ; and neither of 
these seems to have an origin similar to that ascribed to otf Not 
gau; for the imperat. pl. of gib-an is gibith, date.. The latter has no 
e better claim ; tor, according to the mode of Northern writers, the kind 
of g used in this word must be pronounced as y consonant or 7 before 
a vowel; being a letter of quite a different power from that used in 
gib-an, to give, which corresponds to Gr. ©. Thus Ulphilas writes 


3 the same letter, instead of the Gr. Lin sre, sedacy sedeces, &e. Gar 

rs itself is in diferent instances written in the same manner. Besides, 

le thu, tof, ob, obc, eccur in Alem., and /f in Isl., in the sense of s¢. 

€ A. S. gu also signifies ¢f, which can have no connexion with the ». 

1. gif-an, but seems immediately formed from MoesG. gau. The learn- 
ed Thre views what he calls the dubitative particle 7, gif, as well as 

f, the MoesG. conjunctions, as allied to Su. G. jof, dubium. It is also 

lo written ef and 2/; whence an iwa, without hesitation. This is the 

y origin of the v. jefw-a, Isl. ifa, to doubt. 

ic GIFFIS, Gyvets, imper. v. Gift 

0. Quha list attend, eufis audience and draw nere. 

id Doug. Virgil, 12. 18 

0- Mr Tooke has fallen into a singular blunder with respect to this 

on word. Douglas, he says, uses giffis in the sense of 7f In proof, 

as he quotes this very passage; Divers. Purl. i. 151. 152. But, beyond 

he a doubt, this is the imperat. 2d pl. used in its proper sense. ‘There 

it are innumerable instances of the same kind, as Aerts, hear ye, Virg. 

ap iii. 27.? 

ry - We proceed now to the more useful and laborious part of our 


criticism, viz. to the detail of those corrections and additions by 
which we conceive that this valuable work may be rendered still 
more complete and unexceptionable. 

Amyrale, ax Admiral.’ This word, exactly in its present 
sense, and nearly in its present orthography, occurs first in the 
Byzantine historians: their term Agagzdss, is used to express the 
commander of a fleet. * It is not formed, as Mr Ritson conjec- 
tures, from Ameer al Omrah, the prince of princes, but from the 





dy Arabic word Ameer, or Emir, a prince; and the Greek word 
i wr, the genitive of «as, the sea. Du Cange, in asserting that 
the commander of a fleet among the Saracens was called Amirali, 
seems to have been misled by the Monkish historians, who con- 
founded the Ameer of the Saracens, and the Amngwdws of the 
it Greek empire. ‘The word and the oflice were introduced among 
ore VOL. XIV. NO. 27. I the 
on- 
dif- * Codinus, curopalates, who wrote a Treatise on the Rank and 
$ $0 Dutiesf the different Officers of the Byzantine Court, thus explains 
Lge the term. O apeganins vmro Tov pesyev dercey EUPITKET ES, NYsITOE Ot vw rredy 


" @aveos, Codinus de Officiis, c. 5 
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the Western nations of Europe during the Crusades. Dr Jamie. 
son is mistaken, shen he says that Admiralius is mentioned by 
Matthew Paris as a Saracenic designaticn, ‘Ibis historian mere. 
ly says, that the Admiralius, or governor of Joppa, was a Sara 
cen; confounding, as has been already remarked, two distinct 
terms. + 
Assoilyie.’ Our author remarks, that, to absolve from guilt 
one departed, is sometimes represented as the act of Ged, in con. 
sequence of the prayers of men. ‘This is very common in the 
epitaphs before the Re form. ition. The usual phrase is, * Pray 
devoutly for the soul, whom God assoile,’ &c. 
‘Beik. ? This word, it should have been observed, is mentioned 
by Suetonius, in his Life of Vitcllius, as Gallic. Bececus significas 
bat rostrum apud Gallos. 


‘ Bybill. A large writing.’ Dr Jamieson chserves, © Tyr- 
whitc derives the word, as used by Chau er, from the Fr.; and 
it is not improbable, that Bible night b ny loyed in the French 


copy of the letter ascribed to Mary: i ( ‘ 
rect proof that the term was thus used in thes it Aelaks ge.’ 

Bible was a name not unfrequently given to poems, especirily 
to those of a satirical nature, in Fyance, during the iuth centu- 
ry 3 and it probably was continued in the more extended sense, of 
a large writing, in the time of Mary. The oldest Bible was 
composed by Guiot, surnamed, de Provins, about the year 1203. 
Tt still exists in MS.; and, from the account and extracts that 
are given of it by Pasquier, Caylus, and Le Grand D’Aus y» it 
appears to be a most singular composition. ‘The earlier part of 
Guiot’s life was spent in visiting the most splendid courts of Eu- 
rope, at the close of the tvth century 3 but at the time he wrote 


his Bible, he had become a monk. Lhe poem is religious aid 





moral, as well as satirical; bur the latter character greatly pre- 
dominates, and is evidently most suitable to the talents, and a- 
greeable to the disposition of the author. He is by no means 
sparing in his satirical reflections on the different orders of monks; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, con sidering the age in which 
he ie ‘d, and the character of the Pontti®f who then wore the 
tiara, he attacks, in most pointed and strong language, the vices 
of the court of Rome, and actually proposes a crusade against it, 
on account of its immorality, and deviation from the simplicity 
and purity of the Gospel. When we recollect that Innocent IIL, 
who excommunicated the Emperor Baibarossa, and obliged him 


te 














+ Hoe anno (1272) quidam Admiralius Joppensis natione Sarace- 
nus (que dignitas apud nos Consulatus vocatur.) Matt. Paris, 86% 
Edit. Watts. 
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to ask pardon on his knees, before he would take off the excom- 
munication, then filled the papal chair, we may judge of the bold- 
ness and intrepidity of Guiot’s satire. This Bible is uot only in- 
teresting from the lively, but perhaps overcharged picture, which 
it gives ‘of the manners and pursuits af the age; but it derives an 
uncommon degree of importance, from its containing the earliest 
authentic and explicit description of the mariner’s compass. The 
fame accruing to Guiot from his poem, was so great, that other 
works of a similar nature, and under the same title, Bible, be- 
came common in France. Hugues de Bersil is supposed to have 
written his Bible a very few years after that of Guiot appeared. 
It is much inferior in point and vigour, as well as léss interesting 
in the picture which it exhibits of contemporary manners. * 

‘ Billy. A Companion. A Brother.’ ‘This word, in its lat- 

ter sense, is very generally used among the people concerned in 

‘the coal-works in the neighbourhood of Newcastle; and in the 
former sense, it is applied there to the two watermen who push 
on the keels or barges ;—they are called keel-billies. Boolie is an 
old English word, given by Phillips as signifying beloved. 

‘ Bazed ; conf fused, st upid. Sw. besa, is used to denote the 
state of animals so stung by insects, that they are driven hither 
and thither by the force “of pain.’ The Scotch phrase, not no- 
ticed by our author, is, that * the beasts have ta’en the Dirze;’ 
evidently the old English word dry or brieze (the gad-fly), with 
the common transposition of the letter 7. 

‘ Bladarie.’ ‘This word occurs in Lruce’s Sermons, edit. 1591; 
and in the English version it is explained ith, filthiness. Dr 
Jamieson justly objects to this meaning, and considers it as de- 
noting vain-glory, referring to the ‘leut. Uéaeferzye, jactantia. 
The Islandic word bladra, which literally means the “skin extend- 


l2 ed 





* Notices et Extraits des MSS, de la Bibliotheque Nationale, et 
autres Bibliotheques, tom. V. pp. 279, 251. Memoires de l’Acad. 
des Belles Lettres, tom. XXI1. p. 191. Saint Palaye, in his Me. 
moires sur l’Ancienne Chevalerie, I. 245, quotes the Bible of Guiot. 
Pasquier seems to have been the first author who noticed these Bibles ; 
but he, as well as Fauchet, and Wharton who follows Fauchet, con- 
sider Guiot as the name of the work, and Hugues as the name of 
the author. Le Grand D’Aussy, in the Notices et Extraits, &c. 
has given the fullest and clearest information on these curious poems ; 
but declares himself unable to assign the reason why they were call- 
ed Bibles. Fauquet and Wharton suppose it was because they con- 
tained nothing but truth. The passage containing the description of 
the mariner’s compass is too long for insertion here ; ; but it is giv en 
at full length by Pasquier, Les Recherches de la France. Pavisy 
1611, p. 723. Le Grand D’Aussy. 
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: ed with wind (whence our word bladder), scems a more probable h 
i derivation, if it be not the root of the Teut. word. ‘The transi- y 
; tion from we literal to the metaphorical meaning, is obvious and 
" common. ‘To dlead, which occurs in the reply of the Laird of } le 
: Cairnborrow to the Marquis of Huntly, the day before the battle ‘ 
: of Glenlivet. ‘ Na, na, my Lord, I'll blead the whelps mysell; a 
i: they'll bite the better ;’ is evidently the verb to lead, with the old o 
/ prefix be. : . 
| © Burlaw, Byelaw.’ The explanation of this word, quoted 
; from Skene, exactly agrees with a passage on the same subject in P 
, the Chronicle of W. Thorne. In the reign of Edward I., a dis- C 
pute had arisen between the Abbot of St Austin, in Canterbury, b 
; and the Archbishop. Among the articles proposed by the Abbot, 
: for the settlement of their differences, one is, that the antient hi 
i custom, called) Bi-lage, (Byelaw) should be had recourse to, th 
wherever : vd whenever there might be occasion for it. On the a 
Archbishop’s requesting to know what is meant by Bi-lage, it ig an 
t explained by the Abb Ms to be the custom of settling differences, a 
i by the appointment of trustworthy men, without the trouble and B 
é formality of a Court of ah tice. * 
. © Cane; a duty paid by a tenant to his landlord. Cane cheese, fa 
cane oats, &c. Skene apprehends that this was originally a capi- th 
I tation tax.’ This opinion seems confirmed by the orders that pr 
were issued in the time of Charles I. to the constables of different 
hundreds in the county of Rutland, whereby they were com- m 
manded, in his Majesty’s name, to ‘ levy and gather up, good, fo 
Jarge, and serviceable capons, chickens, &c. for his Majesty’s mi 
most honourable household.’ ‘This tribute, or a compromise in 
money, was levied indiscriminately. + th 
© Cat and Clay. The materials of which a mud-wall is con- on 
structed in many parts of Scotland. ‘The word cat may itself refer ce 
to the clay.’ ‘This is the meaning of the term in the neighbour- pr 
hood of Newcastle, where the chimneys of the cottages are form- ie 
ed nearly in the same manner as the mud-walls of which our au- ou 
thor speaks. Bricklayers were formerly styled there, catters and esi 
daubers. t Co 
© Charle-wayne.’ The Anglo-Saxons sometimes called this con- pla 
stellation simply waegen or wain ; though the more common term the 
was carles-waen. As this latter designation was unknown to the 
antient Germans, the common opinion that it was so called in me 
honour of Charlemagne is justly given up by our author ; though aa 
he Co 








* Chronic. W. Thorne, apd Twysden. Hist. Anglic. Script. p 

g001; and Somneri Glossar. in Script. voc. Bilage. - 
t Archeclogia, XI. 204, &c. 
t Brand’s Hist. of Newcastle, I]. 268, note, 
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he offers no explanation or etymology of Charle. It appears td 
us highly probable that it is the A. S. word ceorl, a husbandman. 

‘Chevin.’ ‘This word, which occurs in the Maitland poems, is 
left unexplained by Pinkerton. In confirmation of what Dr Jamie- 

son has advanced respecting it, we may remark, that Philips gives to 
cheve, as an old English word signify ‘ing to cheive. Chevir Fr. to 
obtain, from which it is formed, is derived from Chef, caput 5 
wh ence the literal sense seems to be, to ‘ gain the mastery.’ 

‘ Culdees.’ ‘Toland’s derivation of this word from Ceile-de, se- 
parated to God, is strengthened by what he mentions, that a 
Chronicle written about A. D. 800, is said in the title-page to have 
been composed by Aonghus Ceile-de. * 

©‘ Cordowan, Sp: nish leather.’ It would appear from the fol- 
lowing passage in Matthew Paris, Vita xxiii abbatium St Albani,’ 

hat by Cordowan was originally meant, tanned, in opposition to 
datareaed leather. * Conventus calceainenta que de vili corio, 
quod vulgariter Bazan dicitur, in «lutam, id est, cordowon, civiliter 

‘ommutavit. ’— Watts, in his Glo ssary to Matthew Paris, says, that 
Bion i is sheep’s-skin dyed red. 

‘ Firth. An Estuary.’ Dr Jan nieson derives this from M. G. 
faran, navigare, as it properly denotes water that is navigable ; but 
this does not distinguish it. It seems rather to come from frithian 
protegere, as signifying a sheltered place of the sea. 

‘ Fordyd, Ruined. Froma verb common in O. E. fordo.’ This 
may be traced in the phrases, ‘ I will do for him;’ ‘* I am done 
for.’ The last answers exactly to the line in Chaucer, ‘I see no 
more but that I am fordo.’ 

* Gysarts. Harlequins, Mummers.’ Dr Jamieson supposes that 
the custom of sw eeping the : space in which the sports of the Gy- 
sarts are performed ‘is connected with the vulgar tradition con- 
cerning the light dances of the fairies, one of whom is always re- 
presented as sweeping the spot appropriated to the festivity.’ But 
it rather refers to a custom in the old Christmas plays, where the 
sward, or place on which they were to be exhibited, was always 
carefully swept. In an entry of an old account book of the Slaters’ 
Company in Newcastle, among other charges for the Christmas 
plays which they used to act, there is a distinct one ¢ for ditten of 
the swearde. ’ + 

‘ Grune.’ ‘This word, which occurs in Barbour, and evidently 
means some part of Spain, which must be left to the north by 
a ship sailing from Britain to Seville, in all probability is the name of 
Corunna, which place is generally called the Groyne by our sailors. 

© Hassock.’—* It may, however, be derived from Sw. Awas, a 

3 ruth, 








* Toland’s Nazarenus, part II. p. 52 
+ Brand, IL. $70, 
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ruth, juncus, &c.’ The original meaning of Haffock in Englith 
is a rush. In this fenfe it occurs in Harrifon’s defcription of Eng- 
land, prefixed to Hollingfhed’s Chronicles. Speaking of the de- 
ftru€tion of the forefts, he fays, ‘ It is to be feared that brome, 
turfe, gal (Scotch-gale ?) heth, brakes, whinnes, ling, dies, hassocks, 
flaggs, ftraw, &c. will be good merchandize, even in the citie of 
London.’ In another place ie fays, ‘ the townes on the coaft 
have little other feuel except it be turfe and hassocke.’ If this be 
regarded as the primary meaning, it will readily and fatisfaCtorily 
explain the other fignifications mentioned by Dr Jamiefon, as well 
as the ufual acceptation of the word in modern Englith. 

© Husband.’ A careful examination of the meaning of this word 
in the A. Saxon, and earlier periods of our hiftory, convinces us of 
the juftice of Dr Jamiefon’s opinion, that it does not ftri€tly and 
rt, include any idea ef bondage. Somner, in his 
Gloffary to I'wyfden, has fatisfactorily fhown that Heordfefte, 
Husfaftene, Bonde, and Hufbande, were fynonimous terms; 
fimply implying one who pofleffed a houfe, without any fervitude 
attached to it. In the laws of Canute, as given by John of Bromp- 
ton, Heordfefte are exprefsly diflinguifhed from Folgarii, or thofe, 
who either did not poffefs a houfe, or pofleffed it under fervi- 
tude. 

* Laif. A loaf.’ Dr Jamiefon notices Mr Tooke’s origin of 
the terms, bread, dough, and foaf: but he very juftly objeéts to the 
etymon of dread, in the patt participle of the verb to bray, to 
pound. ‘ For (fays he) as éray does not feem to be a Gothic 
verb, grain merely in a brayed ftate has never been reckoned 
bread.’ We are difpofed to feek the etymology of dread in the 
A.S. braed-an, to roatt ; braedde, roafted. The different terms men- 
tioned by Mr Tooke will then ftand thus: dough, paft part. of 
A.S. deaw-ian, to moiften ; denoting the meal or flour moiftened : 
loaf patt part. of klef-ian to raife, denoting the dough raifed by the 
Jeaven; and lattly, bread, from braedde patt part. of braed-an to 
roaft ; denoting the loaf after it has been expofed to the fire. 

* Lagraetman. From Sw. Goth. Lag-law, and raett, right.’ It 
is worthy of remark, that Lag means not only /ew, but allo a song 
or melody, like the Greek word ropes. 

© Layis. Alloy.’ The origin of this word is to be found in 
Fr. lier to bind ; as the ufe of alloy is to bind the metal together, 
by rendering it harder. In Italian, /iga, alloy, is evidently derived 
from /igare to bind. Somner is mittaken in deriving the Englith 
word from A. S. alicg-an to embafe, fince the original ufe of a 
mixture of inferior metal was not to embafe. 

‘ Lent-fire. A flow fire.’ It mutt have received this name, 
becaufe, in the time of Popery, fire was lefs needed for culinary 
purpofes during Lent than at any other feafon.’ ‘This explana- 
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tion is far-fetched, and by no means fatisfa€tory : we are difpofed 
to regard the word dent as derived from the Latin /entus, and Lent- 
fire, as exactly correfponding to the Lentus ignis of Pliny. 

‘Loft. Firmament. Atmolphere.’ Ir is ufed in this fenfe in 
the romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, as quoted by Wharton, 

As ony fowle by the lyfte, 
though he erronco uily explams it ‘a bird on wing. " © Te hk, 
to carry off by theft.’ This occurs in the expreffion fhop-liftings 
which renders it aie ible that it is derived from the M. G. Alf-an 
to teal. Dr Jamiefon, however, confiders the Scotch word meres 
ly as a soft expression ufed on the borders of the Highlands for 
ftealing. 

‘Lime. Glue.’ This meaning points out the reafon of the 
application of the word in Englith, Lime, as a cement, and is {till 
found in the Compound term Bird- Lime. 

* Loge. A lodge or booth,’—more properly a fmail cottage 
or hut. In an inquifition refpe Ging the rights of the Corpora- 
tion of Newcaltle over the river ‘fyne, in the 25th year of Henry 
VI, mention is made of tria cottagia vocata fifher-logges. It is by 
no means improbable that /oge, dodge, /egges, all fignifying dwelling 
places, are derived from log (of wood) as denoting the materials 
and manner in which they were firft buile. 

© Losel| Vdle rafeal.’ It rather means a vagabond, a man 
without fixed abode. Spencer, fpeaking of thé wild [rifh, in his 
time, fays, * confidering that many of them be fuch lofels and 
featterbrifs, as that thcy cannot eafily by any fheriff, conftable, 
bailiff, or any other officer be por ten,’ &c. It may be traced to 
A.S fostan, aufugere ut non inveniatar. 

* Making. Poetry.’ It is ufed in the fenfe of deed by Wyn- 
town. 

Thay sulde never be contraire 
In makyn, helpe, nor in counsaile. 

Menyie.’ \n that part of the barony of Forth, in the’coun- 
ty of Wexford, which is nearly enclofed by the {mall river Gill, 
the defcendants of the firft Englith colony ftill retain many of the 
words that were common in the time of Henry IId. A {pider is 
called altercop; a phyfician, a leach; a bafe-court, or quadrangle, a 
bawen; the houfehold, menyie, &c. 

* Menskful.’? Dr Jamiefon explains this word as fignifying 
1. Manly. 2. Noble. 3. Modeft, moderate. 4. Mannerly. ‘This 
word occurs twice in what Whatton confiders as the earlieft love- 
fong in the Englifh language, and which he places before or about 
the year 1200. In both paffages, the fenfe of it appears to be 
different from any of the four meanings given it by our author. 
The poet, {peaking of his miftrefs, fays, 
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Ich 6t a burde in boure bryht 
; That fully semly is cn syht, 
Menskful maiden of myht, 
° Feire and free to fonde. 
Afterwards, defcribing her perfon, 
Middel hes hath menskful small. 
In this paflage, however, it probably means, wioderately or grace- 
fully {mall. 

* Pit and Gallows.’ It appears from a paffage in the Chro- 
nicle of Gervafe, that the Pit was ufed not only as a punifhinent, 
but alfo as an ordeal, for the purpofle of compurgation.* ‘The 
Pit and Gallows are faid to have exilted in the Highlands as late 
as the year 1730. + 

* To pounse, to cut, to carve, to engrave.’ In a curious or- 
dinance for regulating the apparel of the apprentices in New. 
caftle, in the year 1554, this term is ufed: in it they are for- 
bidden, * to daunce, dyce, carde, or mum, or ufe any gytternes: 
to wear any cut hofe, cut fhoes, or pousiced jerkins :’ they are to wear 
* no flrait hofe, but playn, without cutts, pounsyng, or gardes.’ 
Philips (New World of Words) explains ic * to jagge, to cut in 
and out:” and agrecs with Ruddiman in deriving it trom the La- 
tin pungere, through the Spanifh pongar : this is preferable to the 
Teutonic root to which Dr Jamiefon traces it, as it fuits the appli- 
cation of the term to garments, as well as to wood or metal; where- 
as Teut. ponss-en, punctim efligiare ; cxlare, fcalpere ; cannot be 
applied, without much harfhnels, to garments. 

© Powin. ‘Vhe Peacock.’ 

William his vow plight to the powin 

For favour or for feid. 
It does not appear that vows weve ever made to any other birds 
but the pheafant and peacock’; fo that the circumftance of Ed- 
ward the IIfd fwearing by the white fwan, moft probably arofc 
folely from his bearing that bird as his impresse. It is impoffible 
to trace or aflign the “reafon why vows were made to pheafants 
and peacocks. It appears from Aélian and Pliny that both thefe 
birds were held in the higheft eflimation by the antients ; and 
that thole perions who firft ferved them up at entertainments were 
deemed guilty not only of great ‘extravagance, but of fomething 
approaching to impiety. After they were introduced as food at 
table, they were never ufed, even by the emperors, except on the 
moift folemn occafions. We are told by St Jerome (Epiftola ad Ocea- 
num) that the greateft care was taken in boiling the pheafant fo as 
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that the form of the bird might be completely preferved. Do- 
mum fuam bene regentem,—non ut Phafidos avis leutis vaporibus 
coquat, qui ad offa perveniant, et fuperficiem carnis non diffolvant. 
From many paffages in the Monkith hiftorians, it appears that the 
high eftimation in which thefe birds, particularly the peacock, 
were held, paffed from the Greeks and Romans, to their Gothic 
conquerors and their defcendants. ‘The moft fplendid prefent that 
Paul Il. could fend to Pepin, confifted of a mantle embroidered 
with peacocks’ feathers: and the richeft furniture in the apart- 
ments of the middle ages, was adorned and enriched by being 
painted or inlaid in fuch a manner as to prefent a {triking refem- 
blance to the tail of this bird fully fpread out and ftudded with 
eyes. It was never introduced at table except on the moft impor- 
tant and magnificent occafions : and as it is well known that fo- 
lemn feafts were generally appointed for the celebration of vows, 
it is highly probable that the peacock or pheafant was chofen, 
from its forming the moft grand and folemn part of the entertain- 
ment, as the p ticular object of the vow. 

‘he flesh of the pheasant or peacock, is uniformly represente od 
in the antient romances, as a food peculiarly suited and expressly 
set apart for bold and amorous knights: and he was regarded as 
honoured in no common degree, to whom was allotted the part 
of carving and distributing the bird at the grand entertainments. 
The feathers from the tail of the peacock were also formed by 
the ladies of quality into a crown, for the purpose of decorating 
their favourite Troubadour. The eyes were considered as repre- 
senting the attention of the whole world as fixed upon them. 
As the peacock, when served up asthe object of the chevaliers’ 
vows, was always dressed in its plumage, it is not unlikely that 
the same whimsical resemblance between the eyes of the world, 
and the eyes of the plumage, may in some degree have given rise 
to the custom. * 

The MS. of the Romance of Alexander, which is preserved 
in the National (or Imperial Library) at Paris, has four smailer 
poems inserted in the body of it, something in the manner of 
episodes. ‘lwo of these are entitled, Le Vceu du Paon, and 
Le Restor du Paon. The first is a poem of considerable length : 
the subject of it is a peacock, which, having been killed by acci- 
dent, is brought in roasted and drest in its plumage, with great 
pomp, to a splendid feast. Before it is carved, ail the guests, 

male 

* So constantly was the peacock, as the object of his solemn vow, 
kept in the recollection of the Knights of Chivalry, that, for this 
purpose, the image of the bird was hung up in the place where they 
exercised themselves in the tinge ger of their horses and. weapons. 
Matt. Paris, quoted by St Palaye, I. 185. 
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male and female, take a solemn vow by it. ‘The men vow bravery 
and chivalry; the women engage to love and be faithful. ‘The 
second poem represents the lady to whom the peacock had be- 
longed, as mourning its loss; and describes the image of it, 
formed of gold, set with precious sténes, which she had ordered 
to be made, for the purpose of preserving the remembrance of 
her favourite bird.+ Mr Douce remarks, that * the vow to the 
peacock had even got into the mouths of such as had no preten- 
sions to knighthood.’ ‘Thus, in the * Merchant’s Second Tale, 
or the History of Beryn,’ the host is made to say, 

* I make a vow to the peacocke, there shal wake a foul mist. ’t 

Under the letters Quy, Dr Jamieson has quoted from Mr Mac- 
pherson the relation in sound and meaning between Quia Scot. 
guhas MoesG. liwa S. & Sax. huo O. Sw. and the Latin quis. 
We are strongly inclined to suspect, that they are all derived from 
the Gothic vero guithan, dicere ; and that as Mr Horne Tooke has 
satisfactori:y traced the pronoun if, to Aaifan, dicere, what are 
ealled the relative pronouns, in the different dialects of the Go- 
thic and in the Latin, may be traced to a verb of similar import ; 
if indeed quithan and haitan be not the same verb. No more 
difficulty or obscurity will occur in explaining the relative pro- 
nouns, in the Gothic dialects and in Latin, by the words, the 
said, than Mr Tooke has found in explaining the personal pro- 
noun it, in the same manner : for example, * William, who con- 
quered England, was buried at Rouen. ’—* William was buried 
at Roue’, the said, conquered England.’ ‘The Latin guod, is ex- 
actly the old word gwod said, which occurs both in Chaucer, and 
in the Complaint of Scotland. As a confirmation of the con- 
jecture, that the relative pronoun properly signifies the said, it 
may be remarked, that, in the Mcesogothic, saec, qui, and the ar- 
ticle sa, corresponding sometimes to the Greek ¢, and sometimes 
to sre, bear the strongest appearance of being part of a Gothic 
verb, corresponding to the A. S. saegen, dicere. 

* To ride qt the ring.’ Dr Jamieson observes, that ‘ this an- 
tient custom, which was reckoned an amusement worthy of the 
most celebrated knights, is now observed only by the fraternity 
of chapmen.’ In Germany, it is still to be traced at the fairs. 
A common amusement there is what are called tournemens, very 
similar to the roundabouts exhibited at all the fairs in England, 
except that those who ride in the towrnemens are provided with a 
javelin, which, as they are carried rapidly round, they either en- 
deavour to throw into a lion’s mouth, or against the eye of 2 
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bird; or, keeping it in their hands, they attempt to carry off a 
ring hung up for that purpose. 

* Royster. A vagabond, a freebooter, a plunderer.” The ear- 
liest notice we find of these stipendiary troops in England, occurs 
in John of Brompton : he says, that Ric hare I. (A. D. 1194) em- 
ployed foreign hired troops, called Ruchee. William of New- 
bury, also mentions them about the same a as Stipendiarias 
Bribantiorum copias, quas Rutas vocant. ‘The passage quoted by 
Dr Jamieson from the Chronicle of Melross, ‘ In reditu autem 
suo Rutarii, seu Ministri Diaboli Abbatiam de Coldingham expo- 
liaverunt,’ is illustrated by the passage he quotes from Kilian, 
under the word WARE tte T yA description of forces similar to 
the Roysters. ‘ Their garments, as well as their spears, were 
black. ‘They called themselves devils,’ &c. Royster is undoubi- 
edly derived from Ger. ruy:er, a cavalry soldier; whence ruyten, 
or reuten, a provincial word, preedari, devastare ; probably, be- 
cause cavalry, being better fitted for rapid and sudden incursions, 
were more given to plunder than foot soldiers ; in the same man- 
ner as, o dragoon, signifies to devastate, or plunder a country, * 

6 Runt. An old Cow.? This word, if we may judge from 
the application of the Latin word, runcinus, formed trom it, was 
originally used to denote horses, as well as cattle. Ia the lives 
of the Abbots of St Albans, by Matthew Paris, already quoted, 
the different kinds of horses then in use are thus enumerated : 
‘ manni, runcini, sammarii, veredarii, averii.? (p. 1049. Edit. 
Watts). ‘The last are the Scotch avers, expressly stated by Roger 
Hoveden, (A. D. 1194, p. 424.), to be horses for the cart or 
plough. 

‘ Schawaldouris. Exp. wanderers in the woods, subsisting by 
hunting.’ In the Glossary to Wyntoun, it is said, * Shavaldres 
occurs in Knyghton.—Prommp. Par. expi. it discussor, vagabundus. ’ 
ut this explanation given by Promptorium Parvulorum, will not 
suit the passage in Knyghton, in which the term occurs: his 
words are, § Insultavit eos Dominus Gilbertus de Middleton, 
iuiles, cum aliis elegantibus Shavaldres.’+ Jchn of Troketon, ia 
iis Aunals, speaking of the same circumstance, says, § Quidam 


fatua 


* John de Brompton, 1268, Gul. Neub. Rer. Ang. Lib. v. c. 15. 
and Lib. ii. c. 17.—Matthew Paris makes frequent mention of the 
ruptuarii, in such a manner as to confirm the opinion that they were 
from Brabant. ‘They appear to have become formidable, and com- 
mitted many outrages in different parts of the Continent, before they 
were known in England. Ina Lateran Council held A. D. 1179, 
an edict was passed, de ruptuariis et Brabantiis predonibus, qu: ! 
deles affigunt.? Matt. Par. p. 114. Edit. Watts. 
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fatut de Northumbria, qui dicebantur Shavaldres.’ (p. 40.) In 
the Tinmouth Chartulary given by Brand, mention is made of 
certain houses that were pulled down by order of the Prior, ‘ne 
Shavaldores et alii latrones tempore guerre et Shavald’ should 
find shelter in them. On a comparison of the different passages 
in which the term occurs, it will be found that the Shavaldres 
were confined principally, if not entirely, to the borders of Eng- 
land and Scotland. They were, no doubt, freebooters ; but it is 
impossible to ascertain in what they were distinguished from other 
freebooters ; and therefore, the origin of the name cannot cer- 
tainly be traced. Dr Jamieson’s derivation, adopted partly from 
the editor of Wyntoun, is certainly preferable to that of Somners. 
The Doctor derives the word from schaw, a wood or forest, and 
wall-a, to wander; whence Shavaldres would signify those who 
lived in the woods. Somner views the word as a corruption of 
chevaliers : the epithet elegantes, used by Knyghton, gives some 
colour to this conjecture; but it is by no means probable, that, 
at a period when the French language was so well known, such 
a corruption of it would have taken place. ¢ 

‘ Sergeand.’ Dr Jamieson is certainly correct in regarding 
this as a corruption of the Latin serviens. Pasquiere observes, 
that in the old history of St Denis, in the life of Debonaire, 
the author calls the servants of God, Sergens de Dieu. He adds, 
that the reason why the inferior officers of a court of justice are 
‘ called Sergeant, is, that formerly the higher officers employed 
their servants or sergens: this he proves to have been the custom 
in France. § 

‘ Sheal. A hut for fishermen.’ From some old records given 
by Brand, in his History of Newcastle, it appears that the town 
of Shields originally consisted of some fishermens’ huts ; from 
this circumstance, and the word in these records being uniformly 
spelt sheels, there can be little doubt respecting the etymology of 
the name. 

‘ To slicht. 'To contrive. 
by Wyntoun. 

‘ Be gyftis or be other things 
As quhyntans, s/ychts, or other things.’ 
It és still found in slight of hand. 

© Sleuth-hund. A blood-hound.’ Dr Jamieson refers to Mr 
Horne ‘Tooke’s ingenious derivation of the English corresponding 
word slot from A. S. slitan findere, quasi, the mark of a cloven 
foot. Slot, in the language of hunters, is the view or print of a 
stag’s foot in the ground. ‘That it strictly and originally means the 
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division, or opening between the toes, and consequently must be 
traced to A. S. slitan, is evident, from the rules given to distin- 
guish the age of a stag by the slot :’ * a hart of the second head 
leaves a wider slot than a ‘hind ;’ 7. e. its claws open wider. 

‘ To sorn. To obtrude one’s self on another for bed and 
board.’ Spenser, in his State of Ireland, mentions sorchin as 
one of the customary services of the Irish landlords, but which, 
in his time, had been lately abrogated. The term gilliewetfoot, 
applied as a contemptuous designation for the retainers of a laird 
or chieftain, whom he took with him where he quartered, or 
sorned himself on his vassals, is derived partly from gillie, Gael. 
a boy or servant, and not, as Dr Jamieson conjectures, from Is. 
gillia, decipere. ‘The author of the Letters from the North of 
Scotland (between 1730 and 1740), informs us, that when a 
chieftain went on a visit, he was attended, among others, by his 
gillie-more, who carried his broad sword : gillie-casflue, who car- 
ried him over the fords: gillie-camstraire, who led his horse: and 
gillie-trusharnish, his baggage man. As the employment of one 
of these servants was to carry the laird over the fords, is it not 
probable that the contemptuous appellation applied to them all, 
was derived from this office, which would appear to the lowland- 
ers mean and degrading ; and that the word gillie-wetfoot, is simply 
a servant with wet feet ? 

* Stalwart. Brave, courageous.’ This word occurs in Robert 
of Gloucester, as quoted by Wharton, * And the kyngtes the 
stalwordore,’ where he explains it more brave. Respecting 
the meaning of the term, there can be little doubt; but its 
etymology is not so obvious. Dr Jamieson seems disposed 
to trace it to A.S. stacl-wort, captu dignus. In the passage 
from the Saxon Chronicle, which he quotes, where stalwart 
is applied to ships, it certainly has this meaning and derivation ; 
but it appears forced and harsh to suppose, that brave and cou- 
rageous are secondary senses of a word signifying captu dignus. 
It may be derived, with more propriety, from stale or s/ail, a bo- 
dy of armed men, or the centre of an army. Stalwart, literally 
worthy of a place in the main body of an army; thence, brave, 
courageous. 

© Sterling, a term used to denote English money.’ Somner 
objects, with considerable ingenuity and force, to the derivation 
of this word generally given, and adopted | by ” Jamieson. His 
objections are founded, both on the date of its first occurrence, 
and on the orthography which it then had. He traces it as far 
back as the year 1082, when it is written lib. Steri/ensium. ‘This 
form it preserved till the time of Henry I, when it appears to 
have been chang ed to Sferlinium. Spon afterwards, in John of 
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Salisbury, it is wiitten Sferling?; it was at last changed to Ester. 
lingi; whence it has been supposed to be derived from Esterling, 
a name given to the people of the north east of Germany, whe 
are said to have first brought the art of refining silver into Eng- 
land. In that case, however, the orthography would have chang- 
ed from Esterling to Sterling, and not from Sterling to Esterling. 
Besides, the coming over of the Fsterbrigs is known to have 
taken place in the reign of John, long after the use of the word. 
Somner derives it from A. 5. steore, lex, canon, signifying mo- 
ney made according to a fixed rule, or lawful money. * 

Summer. A sumpter-horse.’? This word may be traced 
through the old Flemish word sommier, which Dr Jamieson gives 
to the Greek owyux, onus. Sumpter-horses were called by the 
later Greeks cayexgie, whence the Latins derived their sagmarii 
equi. In the barbarous ages, the word was corrupted into sum- 
marius, and saumarius ; evidently the immediate predecessor of 
the Scotch sumer, or summer, and the O. Fiand. and Fr. som- 
mier. 

* Tappie Tousie.’ Dr Jamieson has very satisfactorily and in- 
geniously traced this play, still common among children in Scot- 
jand, to the antient mode in which £ one received another as his 
bondsman.” In further illustration of this curious. disquisition, 
we may observe, that the great honour attached to long hair, and 
the disgrace attending the cutting it off, are observable i in the Jus 
eapillitii of France. Gregory of Tours mentions, that when her 
sons were brought before ‘Queen Crothilda by Arcadius, with a 
pair of scissars and a sword, offering her the choice either of hie? 
ing them shaven or pur to death, she exclaimed, £ If they are not 
to reign, J would rather have them put to death, than deprived 
ef their hair.’?++ Agathias relates, that it was not Jawful for the 
Kings of France to cut their hair: it was suffered to grow very 
long, and great care was taken of it, as the mark and honour of 
royal blood. ‘This custom continued till the time of Lewis the 
younger. The disgrace and infamy connected with being depriv- 
ed of the hair, may be traced in the French proverb, * Je veux 
qu’on me tonde. ’ 

St Palaye informs us, that, in the days of chivalry, the knights 
were p: articul: arly careful to keep their fore Jocks cut close. This 
may satisfactorily be accounted for, from the great indignity which 
they must have suffered, if, when in the power of their oppon- 
ents, they had been dragged or seized by the hair. ‘The idea of 

servitude and feeling of vindigni ity associated with the laying hold 
of 
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of, or cutting the hair, was not confined to the Gothic nations. 
Holingshed says, that, in his time, the wild Irish were proud of 
their glibs, or long hair, and that to crop the front thereof they 
took fora notable pic ce of villainy! (chap. b.) 

© Unfule sair.’ This compound word, occurring in © Priests 
Peblis,’ where Mr Pinkerton suspects the text to be corrupt, is 
properly explained by Dr Jamieson as signifying free from pain : 
he need not, however, have gone so far back as the A. S. fola- 
sare, since fiol-sore is still very commonly used. 

Vow, interjection : expressive of admiration or surprise.’ In 
this insiance, also, we apprehend our author has looked too far 
for the origin, when he traces the word to Isl. vo metuendum 
qui 1; repente; since it is evidently the same as ‘ / vow:’ at least, 
in the passage quoted from Ramsay’s Poems, the [slandic deriva- 
tion will by no means suit the sense in which it is employed, 
while the explanation we have suggested perfectly explains and 
agrees with it. 

* Yonder he comes; and vow but he looks fain ; 

Nae doubt he thinks that Peggy’s now his ain.’ 

© Vowbet.’? This word is very common in Berwickshire, where 
it 1S applied to the caterpillar. It does not however imply, that 
the insect is hairy. The harry cowbet, or yeubit, as the word is 
there pronounced, is the name given by boys to the caterpillar of 
the tiger-moth. 

‘ Wadds.’ ‘This youthful amusement, in which the two op- 
posing parties cross the boundary, and make incursions into the 
territories of each other, for the purpose of carrying off the wads 
or pledges, is called, on the Borders, by the very appropriate name 
of Scotch and English. In the south of Engtand, it has the blunt- 
er appellation of steal. clothes. 

‘ Wald. The plain, the ground. A.5. wold, planities.’ This 
seems originally the same with facld, fild, Alim. ueld, Belg. veld 
Su. G. felt, id. ‘The derivation of field given by Mr H. Tooke, 
is more probable, and better supported. He regards it as origi- 
nally and properly meaning the ground where the timber has been 
felled. In confirmation of this ingenious conjecture, it may be 
temarked, that in all the old grants of privileges, on wode et felde 
constantly occur opposed to each other, evidently meaning the 
woody and cleared ground. Wold and wea/d, as respectively used, 
when we speak of the wolds of Yorkshire, and the weald of Kent, 
have been erroneously regarded as the same word; though their 
application to two such opposite tracts of country might have 
pointed out a difference in their meaning. ‘The A. S. waeld sig- 
nifies a woody country; wold, an open, plain, and generally a 


high country. 
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* Wemeless.” This word is erroneously explained by Pinker- 
ton ‘ without appetite.” Dr Jamieson justly regards it as merely 
the A. S. wem-less, faultless. It occurs in a very old version of 
the Ps eg quoted by. Selden, and supposed by him to have been 
made in Edward ITI.’s time. 

¢ Louerd who in thi Teld, who sal wan 
In thi heli hille, or who rest mun? 
He that incomes wemless, 
And ever wirkes rightwiseness. ’ * 

€ Wynd. An alley, a lane.’ Dr Jamieson is not inclined to 
accede to the opinion of Sir John Sinclair, that the narrow lanes 
in Edinburgh and Stirling are called winds, from their being ge- 
nerally winding; for * these lanes, ’ he observes with perfect ac- 
curacy, * are generally straight.’ ‘ Perhaps rather from A. S. 
wind-an, to turn, as these are turnings from a principal street.’ 
This conjecture is fully confirmed by: the name which ts given to 
the alleys or lanes in Newcastle; they are called chares, from the 
A. S. gyran to turn; the root from which Mr H. Tooke has de- 
rived chair, a moveable seat, to char, to turn wood into coal; 
a-jar or a-char, applied to the window or door on the turn; and 
several other words. The apolication of the term chares to the 
turnings from the principal streets in Newcastle, may be regarded 
as a further proof and illustration of the truth of Mr Tooke’s e- 
tymology. 

‘ Yule. The name given to Christmas.’ To this very learn- 
ed and ingenious disquisition, we have very little to add. Of the 
various derivations given of the word, Dr Jamieson is disposed to 
consider Mees. G. wil the sun; Auel, rota; and Su. G. oel, com- 
missatio, as the most satisfactory. We are disposed to adopt the 
last: 1. Because the word yale is still applied to different feasts ; 
as the Yule of August; and not merely to feasts at those seasons 
of the year, when the change in the length of the days would 
naturally lead the Northern nations to borrow the name, and insti- 
tute the celebration of their feast from the sun. 2. The Su. G. 
oel literally signifies, as Dr Jamieson observes, ale or beer, the 
chief liquor among the Goths; and metonymically, a feast. 
Now, the fair or feast annually held on the Cotswold hills in 
Gloucestershire, is called Whitsuntide- ale. 

We have noted down the following words, as being either en- 
tirely omitted, or not explained in alltheir meanings. Capes: this 
term is ufed in Lothian in the fenfe mentioned by Grofe, viz. ears 
ef corn broken off in thrafhing.—Change, an alehoufe.—Coul, a 
nightcap.—Coom-cieled, arched or coved in the cieling.—Corn, oats: 

to 


* Selden’s Titles of Honour, p. 60, 
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to corn the horfes.—Crockie, a low ftool.—Crooner, the grey gur- 
nard.—Cuttehkins, gaiters.—Dyops, shot.—J actor, land-steward.— 
Flesher.—TVo fier, to mark out the ridges with a plough.— Hypo- 
thek.—To hock ft, to hough.—Hewrd is ufed by Wyntoun in its li- 
teral fente, 

Bathe hewid, feet and shanks bar. ’ 

Huche. Kennet, in the Gloffary to his Parochial Antiquities, in 
v. Hoke, fays, * The Latin huchia, in Picardy and Scotland huche, 
in England hutch, is a long wooden box.’ It is flill ufed in New- 
caftle to denote the common treafury of the town.-—Jigot, a jigot 
(leg) of mutton.—To labour, to till. —Lime-shells. —Litz rery-meal, 
meal given in part of wages.—Metal; to metal; applied to mend- 
ing the roads with ftones.—Jamrais: This word is ufed by boys 
in a different fenfe from that in which it occurs in Douglas’s Vir- 
gil: when they take a running leap, they fay they take a ram-rais. 
—To row, to wind up; as, to row upa clock.— 77mmer, wooden; 
a timmer leg.— Touchbell, ihe ear wig-—Thorter is ufed in its li- 
teral fenfe : to thorter land, is to harrow it acrofs the direction of 
the ridges.— Tutor, guardian.— Wa-gang crap, the laft crop before 
the tenant leaves the farm.— To whillie-whallie, to dally, to loiter. 

Many of thefe things, perhaps, are fcarcely worth recording ; 
but it is the object of a compilation like the prefent, to preferve 
the memory of what is about to perith, and to gratify future in- 


quirers, and fpare the brains of future antiquaries, by collecting 
and recording all that is evidently falling into difule, even although 
much of it fhould {till be familiarly and clearly remembered. Dr 
Jamiefon’s work is perhaps as valuable for the luminous explana- 
tion it affords of exifting cuftoms and expreflions, as for the learn- 
ing and patient refearch with which he has refcued remoter ufages 
from a more immediate oblivion. 


Art. XI. Calebs in Search of a Wife ; comprehending Observa- 
tions on Domestic Habits and Manners, Religion and Morals. 
2 Vol. London, 1809. 


H1s book is written, or supposed to be written, (for we would 
speak timidly of the mysteries of superior beings), by the 
celebrated Mrs Hannah Moore! We shall probably give great 
offence by such indiscretion; but still we must be excused for 
treating it as.a book merely human,—an uninspired production, 
—the result of mortality left to itself, an d depending on its own 
limited resources. In taking up the subject in this point of view, 


we solemnly disclaim the slight test inte: iti n of ‘itaulgin g in any 


indecorous levity, or of wounding the religious feelings of a large 
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class of very respectable persons. It is the only method in 
which we can possibly make this work a proper object of criti- 
cism. We have the strongest possible doubts of the attributes 
usually ascribed to this authoress; and we think it more simple 
and manly to say so at once, chan to admit nominally superlu- 
nary claims, which, in the progress of our remarks, we should 
virtually deny. 

Coclebs wants a wife; and, after the death of his father, quits 
his estate in Northumberland to see the world, and to seek for 
one of its best productions, a woman, who may add materially 
to the happiness of his future life. His first journey is te 
London, where, in the midst of the gay society of the metropo- 
lis, of course, he does not find a wife; and his next journey is 
to the family of Mr Stanley, the head of the Methodists, a seri- 
ous people, where, of course, he does find a wife. The exalta- 
tion, therefore, of what the authoress deems to be the religious, 
and the depretiation of what she considers to be the worldly 
character, and the influence of both upon matrimonial happi- 
ness, form the subject of this novel,—rather of this dramatic 
sermon. 

The machinery upon which the discourse is suspended, is of 
the slightest and most inartificial texture, bearing every mark of 
haste, and possessing not the slightest claim to merit. Events 
there are none; at id scarcely a character of any interest. ‘The 
book is intended to convey religious advice; and no more labour 
appears to have been bestowed upon the story, than was merely 
sufficient to throw it out of the dry, didactic form. Lucilla is 
totally uninteresting ; so is Mr Stanley ; Dr Barlow still worse ; 
and Coelebs a mere clod or dolt, Sir John and Lady Belfield 
are rather more interesting—and for a very obvious reason, they 
have some faults ;—they put us in mind of men and women; 
—they seem to belong to one common nature with ourselves. 
As we read, we seem to think we might act as such people act, 
and therefore we attend; whereas imitation is hopeless in the 
more perfect characters which Mrs Moore has set before us; 
and therefore, they inspire us with very little interest. 

There are books however of all kinds; and those may not 
be unwisely planned which set before us very pure models. 
‘They are less probable, and therefore less amusing than ordina- 
ry stories; but they are more amusing than plain, unfabled 
precept. Sir Charles Grandison is less agreeable than ‘Tom 
Jones 5 but it is more agreeable than Sherlock and Tillotson; 
and teaches religi on and morality to many who would not seek it 
in the productions of these professional writers. 

But, making every allowance for the difficulty of the task 
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which Mrs Moore has prescribed to herself, the book abounds 
with marks of negligence and want of skill; with representa- 
tions of life and manners which are either false or trite. 

Temples to friendship and virtue must be totally laid aside, 
for many years to come, in novels. Mr Lane, of the Minerva 
Press, has given them up long since; and we were quite surpris- 
ed to find such a writer as Mrs Moore busied in moral brick and 
mortar. Such an idea, at first, was merely juvenile; the second 
time, a little nauseous; but the ten thousandth time, it is quite 
intolerable. Coclebs, upon his first arrival in London, dines 
out,—meets with a bad dinner,—supposes the cause of that bad 
dinner to be the erudition of the ladies of the house,—talks to 
them upon learned subjects, and finds them as dull and igno- 
rant as if they had piqued themselves upon all the mysteries ot 
housewifery. We humbly submit to Mrs Moore, that this is 
not humorous, byt strained and unnatural. Philippics against 
frugivorous children after dinner, are too common. Lady Mel- 
bury has been introduced into every novel for these four years last 
past. Peace to her ashes ! 

The characters in this novel which evince the greatest skill, 
are unquestionably those of Mrs Ranby and her daughters. 
‘There are some scenes in this part of the book extremely well 
painted, and which evince that Mrs Moore could amuse, in ne 
common degree, if amusement was her object. 

* At tea I found the young ladies took no more interest in the 
conversation, than they had done at dinner, but sat whispering and 
laughing, and netting white silk gloves, till they were summoned 
to the harpsichord. Despairing of getting on with them in company, 
T proposed a walk in the garden. T now found them as willing to 
talk, as destitute of any thing to say. Their conversation was va- 
pid and frivolous. They laid great stress on small things. ‘They 
seemed to have no shades in their understanding ; but used the strong- 
est terms for the commonest occasions; and admiration was excited 
by things hardly worthy to command attention. They were ex- 
treme dy "glad and extremely sorry, on subjects not calculated to ex- 
cite affections of any kind. They were animated about trifles, and 
indifferent on things of importance. They were, [ must confess, 
frank and good natured ; but it was evident, that as they were too 
open to have any thing to conceal, so they were too uninformed to 
have any thing to produce ; and I was resolved not to risk my hap- 
piness with a woman who could not contribute her full share to- 
wards spending a wet winter cheerfully in the country.’ I. 54, 55. 

‘This trait of character appears to us to be very good. ‘lhe 
followi ing passage is still better. 

‘ In the evening, Mrs Ranby was lamenting in general, in ra- 
ther customary terms, her own exceeding sinfulness. Mr Ranbyg 
K 2 said, 
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said, “ You accuse yourself rather too heavily, my dear; you have 
sins to be sure.” “ And pray what sins have I, Mr Ranby?” 
said she, turning upon him with so much quickness that the poor 
man started. ‘ Nay,” said he meekly, “ I did not mean to of. 
fend you; so far from it, that hearing you condemn yourself so 
grievously, I intended to comfort you, and to say that, except a few 
faults—” “ And pray what faults?’’ inte rupted she, continu- 
ing to speak, ihe ever, lest he should catch an interval to tell them. 

I defy you, Mr Ranby, to produce one.”” “ My dear,” replied 
he, “ as you charged yourself with all, I thought it would be let- 
ting you off cheaply by naming only two or three, such as—— ” 
Here, fearing matters would go too far, I interposed ; and, soften- 
ing things as much as I could for the lady, said, * I conceived that 
Mr Ranby meant, that though she partook of the general corrup- 
tion—” Here Ranby, interrupting me with more spirit than I 
thought he possessed, said, “ General corruption, Sir, must be the 
source of particular corruption. I did not mean that my wife was 
worse than other women. ’””—“ Worse, Mr Ranby, worse?” cried 
she. Ranby, for the first time in his life, not minding her, went on, 
“ As she is always insisting that the whole species is corrupt, she 
cannot help allowing that she herself has not quite escaped the infec- 
tion. Now, to be a sinner in the gross, and a saint in the detail— 
that is, to have all sins, and no faults—is a thing I do not quite 
comprehend. ” 

* After he had left the room, which he did as the shortest way of 
allaying the storm, she, apologizing for him, said “ he was a well- 
meaning man, and acted up to the little light he had ;” but added, 
“ that he was unacquainted with religious feelings, and knew little 
of the nature of conversion. ” 

‘ Mrs Ranby, I found, seems to consider Christianity as a kind 
of free-masonry ; and therefore thinks it superfluous to speak on se- 
rious subjects to any but the initiated. If they donot return the sign, 
she gives them up as blind and dead. She thinks she can only make 
herself intelligible to those to whom certain peculiar phrases are fa- 
miliar ; and though her friends may be correct, devout, and both 
doctrinally and practically pious; yet if they cannot catch a certain 
mystic meaning,—if there is not a sympathy of intelligence between 
her and them,—if they do not fully conceive of impressions, and 
cannot respond to mysterious communications, she holds them un- 
worthy of intercourse with her. She does not so much insist on 
high moral excellence as the criterion of their worth, as on their 
own account of their internal feelings.’ I. 60-63. 

The great object kept in view throughout the whole of this in- 
troduction, is the enforcement of religious principle, and the con- 
demnation of a life lavifhed in difipation and fathionable amufe- 
ment. In the purfuit of this obje€l, it appears to us, that Mrs 
Moore is much too fevere upon the ordinary amufements of man- 
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kind, many of which the does not objet to in this, or that de- 
gree; but altogether. Coclebs and Lucilla, her optimus and optima, 
never dance, and never go to the play. They not only ftay away 
from the comedies of Congreve and Farquhar, for which they may 
eafily enough be forgiven; but they never go to fee Mrs Siddons in 
the Gamefter, or in Jane Shore. The fineft exhibition of talent, 
and the moft beautiful moral leffons, are interdi€ted, at the theatre. 
There is fomething in the word Playhouse, which feems fo clofely 
connecte d, 1 in the minds of thefe people, with fin, and Sat nj —that 
it ftands in their vocabulary for every {pecies of abomination. And 
yet why? Where is every feeling more roufed in fivour of virtue, 
than ata good play? Where is goodnefs fo feelingly, fo enthufiaf- 
tically learnt ? What fo folemn as to fee the excellent paflions of 
the human heart called forth by a great actor, animated by a great 
ue ? To hear Siddons repeat what Shakefpeare wrote! To 
behold the child, and his mother—the noble, and the poor artifan, 
—the monarch, and his fubjeéts—all ages and all ranks convulfed 
with one common paflion—wrung with one common anguifh, and, 

with loud fobs and cries, doing involuntary homage to the God 
that made their hearts! What wretched infatuation to interdict 
fuch amufements as thefe! What a blefling that mankind can be 
allured from fenfual gratification, and find relaxation and pleafure 
in fach purfuits! But the excellent Mr Stanley is uniformly paltry 
and narrow,—always trembling at the idea of being entertained, 

and thinking no Chriftian fafe who i is not dull. As to the fpec- 
tacles of impropriety which are fometimes witneffed in parts of 
the theatre ; fuch reafons apply, in a much ftronger degree, to not 
driving along the Strand, or any of the great public ftreets of 
L ondon, after dark; and if the virtue of well educated young 
perfons is made of fuch very frail materials, their beft refource is 
a nunnery at once. It is a very bad rule, however, never to quit 
the houfe for fear of catching cold. 

Mrs Moore practically extends the fame doétrine to cards and 
aflemblies. No cards—becaufe cards are employed in gaming ; 
no aflemblies—becaufe many diffipated perfons pafs their lives in 
aflemblies. Carry this but a little further, and we muft fay,—no 
wines becaufe of drunkennefs; no meat, becaufe of gluttony ; ; no 
ufe, that there may be no abufe! The fact is, that Mr Stanley 
wants not only to be religious, but to be at the head of the religi- 
ous. Thefe little abftinences are the cockades by which the part 
are known,—the rallying points for the evangelical faction. So 
natural is the love of power, that it fometimes becomes the in- 
fluencing motive with the fincere advocates of that blessed religion, 
whofe very characteriftic excellence is the humility which it in- 
culcates. 
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We obferve that Mrs Moore, in one part of her work, falls ins 
to the common error about drefs. She firft blames ladies for ex- 
pofing their perfons in the prefent ftyle of drefs; and then fays, 
if they knew their own intereft,—if they were aware liow much 
more alluring they were to men when their charms are lefs dif- 
played, they would make the defired alteration from motives mere- 
ly felfith. 

"© Oh! if women in general knew what was their real interest ! if 
they could guess with what a charm even the appearance of modesty 
invests its possessor, they would dress decorously from mere self-love, 
if not from principle. The designing would assume modesty as an 
artifice ; the coquet would adopt it as an allurement ; the pure as her 
appropriate attraction ; and the voluptuous as the most infallible art 
of seduction.’ I. I89. 

If there is any truth in this passage, nudity becomes a virtue ; 
and no decent woman, for the future, can be seen in garments. 

We have a few more of Mrs Moore’s opinions to notice.—It is 
not fair to attack the religion of the times, because, in large and 

indiscriminate parties, religion does not become the subject of 
conversation. Conversation must and ought to grow out of ma- 
terials on which men can agree, not upon subjects which try the 
passions. But this good lady wants to see men chatting together 
upon the Pelagian heresy—to hder. i in the afternoon, the theolo- 
gical rumours of the day—and to glean polemical tittle-tattle at a 
tea-table rout. All the disciples of this school uniformly fall into 
the same mistake, They are perpetually calling upon their vota- 
ries for religious thoughts and religious conversation in every 
hing ; inviting them to ride, walk, row, wrestle, and dine out 
giou sly ;—forg vetting that the being to whom this impossible 
purity is recom mended, is a being compelled to scramble for his 
existence and support for ten hours out of the sixteen he is awake; — 

forgetiing that he must dig, beg , read, think, move, pay, receive, 
praise, scold, command a obey ;—forgetting, also, that if men 
conversed as often upon religious subjects as they do upon the or- 
dinary occurrences of the world, that they would converse upon 
them with the same familiarity, and want of respect,—that reli- 
gion would then produce feelings not more solemn or exalted than 

any other topics which constitute at present the common furni- 
ture of human underst; andings. 

We are glad to find in this work, some strong compliments to 
the efficacy of works,—some distinct admissions that it is neces- 
ary to be honest and just, before we can be considered as reli- 

gious. Such sort of concessions are very gratifying to us ; ; but 
how will they be received by the children of the Tabernacle? It 
49 quite « clear, indeed, throughout the whole of the work, that an 
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apologetical explanation of certain religious opinions is intended ; 
and there is a considerable abatement of that tone of aoahenae 
with which the improved Christians are apt to treat the bungling 
specimens of piety to be met with in the more antient churches. 

So much for the extravagances of this lady.— With equal since- 
rity, and w ith greater pleasu: ‘e, we bear testimony to her talents, her 
good sense, and her real piety. ‘There occurs every now and then 
in her prac luctions, very original, and very profound observations. 
Her advice is very often characterised by the most amiable good 
sense, and conveyed in the most brilliant and inviting style. If, 
instead of belonging to a trumpery gospel faction, she had on- 
ly watched over those great points of re ligion in which the hearts 
of every sect of Christians are inte rested, she would have been 
ene of the most useful and valuable writers of her day. As it is, 
every man would wish his wife and his children to read Celebs ; ; 
~—watching himself its effects ;—separating the piety from the ; 
puerility;—and showing that it is very possible to be a good Chris- 
tiau, without degrading the human waderstanding to the trash and 
folly of Methodism. 








Art. XII. A View of the Natural, Political and Commercial 
circumstances of Ireland. By Thomas Newenham, Esq. 41o. 
pp. 355. London. 1508. 


| 

aD we not been prepared, by Mr Newenham’s former work, ) 

to expect some v alu: ible m: atte *y in the present, we confess i 

that we should have been a little alarmed by the style in which 4 

the preface is written, and particularly by the manner in which i 

the qualifications of a statesman are digcussed in the opening pa- } 
ragraph, 

He begins by observing, that, * Under a well-established gd- 

* yernment, exempt from popular controul, an accurate and com- J 

‘ prehensive knowledge of the various circumstances of a coun- i 

‘ try, on the part of those who exercise the principal functions of Y 

) ‘ the state, does not appear to be indispensably necessary, when Ht 


the obedience of the people is the sole or paramount object of 
* concern. ‘To ensure that obedience, a due proficiency in the art 
‘ of government is the chief, or perhaps the only requisite. To ij 
promote the prosperity of a nation, a much more diversified 
knowledge than that of the mere statesman must unquestion- 
* ably be attained. 

Now, we upprehend, that, in the best established governments, 
and those the most exempt from popular coutroul, a comprehen- 
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sive knowledge of the circumstances of the country to be govern- 
ed, is indispensably necessary to enable the sovereign, or the mi- 
nister who acts for him, to do his duty: nor can we attach any 
other idea to a due proficiency in the art of government, either 
in despotic or in free countries, than such a device of knowledge 
as will not only insure the obedience of the subject, but tend to 
promote the wealth, power and happiness of the state. ©The great 
advantage of a free country does hoe consist in its requiring high- 
er qu ities i in its ees but in its being better secured against 
their bad qualities ;—in being better fenced against the folly or 
wickedness of a sovereign,—and having better means of remov- 
in ga a foolish or wicked mi ister. 

We do not perfectly understand what Mr Newenham means by 
the expression mere statesman. We know of no situation which 
presents a grander and more varied field for the exercise of ta- 
jents, than that of a leading statesman; and none in which a 
more diversified kno wledge is required to enable him to do his 
duty. ‘The materials which he has to work upon are so various ; 
—he is so continually assailed by partial and individual interests 
in all their different combinations, that nothing but an enlarged 
and comprehensive view of the true state of his own and other 
countries—and, above all, a thorough acquaintance with the gene- 
ral principles by which the relative value of contrasted good and 
evil may be determined—can qualify him so to influence the le- 
gislative provisions of his time, and so to direct their equal exe- 
cution, as to give full play to the industry of all the parts of a 
great empire, and allow it to develop all its energies. All this, 
indeed, seems so obvious, that we cannot help suspecting that 
Mr Newenham has here said what he did not intend,—or that the 
Irish idea of a statesman is different from the common one. Up- 
on this supposition, we venture to suggest a correction, which, as 
it appears to us, will make the observation accord much more 
nearly with the author’s general sentiments, and at the same time 
give us an opportunity of agreeing with him most cordially. We 
have, indeed, sometimes felt, and we think he has felt too, that 
* to promote the prosperity of a nation, a much more diversified 
‘ knowledge than is possessed by those who at present have the 
* chief of tnfluenc e in state affair S$, Must unquestionably be attained. 

We beg the reader’s pardon for detaining him so long at the 
threshok 1; and proceed without further delay to the body of the 
wo rk, Te i is not by i its style, or even its rea asonings and opinions, 

hat a publication of this kind should be judged. What we want 
w with regard to Ireland, is a collection of well authenticated facts; 
and the author who professes to give us this, will always s have a 
strong claim on our attention. We confess, however, that even 
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in this respect, the expectations which we have formed from Mr 
Newenham’s former publication, have been a little disappointed in 
going over the present. Not that it is without valuable informa- 
tion, which it is at all times desirable to bring before the public ; 
but the information, on this occasion, is neither so full nor so 
new as we had been inclined to expect ; and is, besides, clogged 
with a good deal of very indifferent reasoning. In justice, how- 
ever, to Mr Newenham, we should state, that a part of our dis- 
appointment has almost necessarily arisen from the nature of his 
former subject, compared with the present. He was, we believe, 
the first who brought together all the facts relating to the popu- 
lation of Ireland, during the course of the last century. But, 
in treating of its né tural, political and commercial circumstances, 
he has had, in some parts of his subject, most able precursors, 
particularly Arthur Young, and the two Mr Parnells. 

Mr Newenham has divided his work into four parts; the firft, 
treating “ of the natural advantages which qualify freland for the 
acquifition of commercial wealth:” the fecond, “ of the caufes 
which frustrate the natural advantages of Ireland:” the third, “ of 
the remote caufe which eventually fruftrated the natural advantages 
of Ireland:” and the fourth, ‘* of the circumftances which have 
tended to prevent a complete fruition of the natural advantages of 
Ireland, fince the removal of the principal caufes which operated in 
rendering them comparatively abortive,—and of the effedts refulting 
from thefe circumftances. ” 

Thefe divifions, the reader will fee, are not very luminous and 
diftinét; and imply at once too much of hiftory, and too little de- 
tail of the a€lual circumftances of Ireland, and of the condition of 
the lower ciafles of the people, to fatisfy the particular wants of 
the Britifh public. In fact, the greateft thare of the information 
of this latter kind, to be found in the work, is fcattered about in 
the form of notes, or thrown together in the tables of the ap- 
pendix, which renders thefe parts of the book the moft valuable of 
the whole. 

The very great advantages for commercial intercourfe, particu- 
larly with the Weftern world, which Ireland poflefles from her 
geographical pofition, are evident, from the infpection of the map; 
and her numerous and commodious harbours, which are reprefent- 
ed by Mr Newenham, and we believe juftly, as much fuperior to 
thofe of England, would enable her, under favourable aufpices, to 
reap the full benefit of her fortunate fituation. Her deeply in- 
dented coaft, her extenfive lakes, and the number, fize, and di- 
rection of her rivers will inevitably fecure to her a molt excellent 
fyllem of inland navigation, as soon as the capitals of individuals 
are fufliciently lirge, the profits of employing them in other ways 
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fufliciently reduced, and, above all, the quantity of goods to be 
carried fufficiently confiderable, to a private fubfcriptions, 
and fecure their effective application. But that this great object 
cannot be completed until this period arrives, is nearly certain 5 

and how far, under all the circumftances of the cafe, a very bes 
neficial flimulus can be given to it by the Government advances 
recommendtd by Mr Newenham, may reafonably be queflioned, 
when we hear fo much of the inveterate propenfiry to jobbing, 
which prevails in Ireland, in the expenditure of the public money. 
It was no longer ago than the end of laft March, that Sir John 
Newport ftated in Parliament, that of the 500,00ol. granted at the 
Union for the inland navigation of Ireland, only about 27,000). 
had been drawn for, in the courfe of the eight years that had fince 
elapfed, of which Goool. had gone in falaries ; fo that the fuper- 
intendance of the expenditure of 21,000]. for public purpofes, had 
already coft 6cool. 

The land carriage of Ireland, which is the subject to which 
Mr Newenham next proceeds, has been in a very good state for 
some time; partly owing to the excellent materials for making 
roads, which are almost every where at hand,—partly to their being 
made and repaired from funds raised by the grand juries, instead 
of the old pian of compulsory !abour,—and partly to the use of one- 
horse cars, instead of heavy waggons. When any system seems 
to have answered the end proposed, we are naturally prejudiced 
in its favour. But even good roads may be purchased too dear ; 
and we have reason to believe, that very just and well-founded 
complaints prevail respecting the powers of taxation possessed by 
these grand juries,—the partiality \ with which the money raised by 
them is expended,—and the weight and inequality of its pressure 
on the farmers. In answer to the first part of this complaint, 
which is slighty adverted to, Mr Newenham, to our utter asto- 
nishment, gravely enters into a discussion of the comparative 
merits of grand jurors and members of Parliament, and seems to 
determine that the former are 2s well qualified for imposing taxes 
as the latter. It is not necessary to refute so very strange an opi- 
nion ; but being in search of facts and information, we have to 
complain of what we consider as a more serious affence. He has no 
where explained to us the manner in which the sums to be raised 
by the grand juries are levied. We are hardly qualified to supply 
this omission; but we have understood, that in some counties 
the assessment is made by the plough lands, and in others by the 
acre. ‘These plough lands, though extremely various in their ex- 
tent and quality, are all rated alike. It is scarcely credible, but 
we have been told from good authority, that there is one plough 


dand in the county of Cork, containing 1260 acres, and another 
in 
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in the same county containing only 100 acres ; and that these 
two properties pay the same sum in rates, The extreme injustice 
and partiality of such a system of taxation need not be insisted 
on. But even the assessment by the acre, which prevails, we be- 
lieve, in the greater number of the counties, is in the highest de- 
gree objectionable. When a man takes land, as he always must 
do, according to its quality, it must be productive of a most 
unequal kind of pressure, to tax him afterwards according to its 
quantity. Weare surprised that Mr Newenham should speak in 
so favourable a manner of these assessments. ‘To have good roads, 
it cannot sure ‘ly be necessary to commit acts of injustice; and 
the subject evidently requires legislative interference. 

To the great natural richness of the soil of Ireland all writers 
bear strong testimony. Mr Young, w ho paid great attention to 
the subject, and will be allowed to be a competent judge of such 
matters, says, that, taking acre for acre over the two kingdoms, 
the comparison will be decidedly in favour of Ireland; and Mr 
Newenham produces such statements of its fertility, that it must 
be allowed to vie with the richest in Europe, and surpass any of 
which England can boast. Nor is it only. that the cultivated land 
of Ireland i is superior in its natural quality to that of England; but 
the parts which have hitherto been ne glected are more capable of 
being brought into a good state, at a much less expense. Of the 
whole area of Ireland, consisting, according to Dr Beaufort, of 
19,439,960 English acres, 13,454,375 acres are considered as 
cultivated and fertile land ; only 1,185,585 acres as inapplicable to 
the sustenance of man, being the sites of lakes, rivers, roads, 
towns, &c.; and 4,800,000 acres, as _— ed, and at present 
comparatively unpre rw ctive land. Of this latter division, a very 
large portion, from its nature, situation, and the abundance of 
natural manures with which it is almost eve ry where surrounded, 
might be easily reclaimed. It is to these tracts of desert moun- 
tains and bogs that Mr Y oung refers, when he says, § Upon these 
lands is to be ¢ practis sed the most profit able h usbandry i in the King’s 
dominions ;’ and, according to Mr Newenham, the authors of the 
Seventeen Statistical Surveys, Jately published, speak of the condi- 
tion and circumstances of these waste lands in simi! ar terms, 

Of the cultivated soil of Ireland, by far the greater portion has 
hitherto had to contend against the united disadvantages of want 
of capital, and want of skill. It is at once a proof. of uncom- 

mon fertility of soil, and of excessively bad management, that 
ten or twelve crops of oats are not unfrequently taken, in unine 
terrupted succession, from the same fields ; and it appears, that 
only two or three years are necessary to recover the large portion 
of arable land, of average quality, which is successively reduced 
te 
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to sterility by a long and ruinous continuance of graia crops with- 
out dressing, owing to the mismanagement and poverty of the 
small tenantry. ‘There is reason to believe, that such treatment 
would render a vast pao partion of the land of England altogether 
useless for at least double the time. 

On the whole, if we compare the presen t produce of the land 
of Ireland with what it seems easily capable of producing, it will 
appear to present prodigious resources for agricultural iumprove- 
ments; and to be destined to contribute, much more than in pro- 
portion to its size, to the funds of subsistence, and the raw ma- 
terials of manufactures, raised for the use of the empire. 

On the subject, however, of the causes which tend to produce 
a surplus quantity of food, and regulate the increase of popula- 
Cant, Mr Newenham’s ideas in this section, are not very distinct. 
Lie begins by observing justly, that men, like other animais, will 


multiply i in proportion to their means “% Su bs ietence 3 yet a little 


further on he says, * It is generally admit hat the increase of 
© food, though in some rich countries it actually falls. short of, 
« may yet be made to surpass, the greatest probable increase of 
* people es and afterwards he intimates, that if only one eighth 
part of the waste lands of Ireland had been cultivated, the whole 
supply required by England, in 1799 and 1800, might have a 

furnished without tana ign assistance. Now, the second « f the 
remarks seems evide ntly in contradiction to the first; and if = 
first be true, the list will be more than doubtful; as it will by no 
means follow, that an additional cultivation to a certain extent 
will occasion a proportionate excess of produce above consump- 
tion. But though we cannot admit the justice of these two last 
rem; arks, as here stated, it is still true, that a country, under cer- 
tain circumstances, thay continue to possess an exportable surplus 
of corn. In an early period of civilization and improvement, the 
growth of corn is carried on by farmers rather as a profitable ma- 
nufacture, than as the means of subsistence. It is the nature of 
this manufacture to produce more food than is consumed by the 
persons employed in it; and the surplus will of course be sold at 
the best market, wherever that may be. If the country be sur- 
rounded by rich nations in want of corn, and if its other manu- 
factures be not in a flourishing state, it will generally answer bet- 
ter to the farmer to sell his corn abroad than at home. In this 
case, the effective demand for a common manufacturing popula- 
tion will be comparatively inconsiderable ; and the wages of la- 
bour will be such as to regulate the increase of labourers, not ac- 
cording to the increase of agriculture, but to the increase of agri- 
culyural employment t. ‘The means of subsistence to the popula- 
tion within the country will consist, not of what the country may 
grow, 
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grow, but of what this population can purchase; and, of course, 
the continuance of a redundant growth will in no respect invalidate 
the general principle, that men, like all other animals, will mul- 
tiply in proportion to their means of subsistence. 

Mr Newenham finishes this first part of his work with the fol- 
lowing recapitulation, which may be produced as a useful sketch 
of the various subjects to which he has adverted, and a favourable 
specimen of his style. 

‘ With a situation, then, s» eminently favourable to foreign com- 
merce ; with a coast so free from danger, and every where present- 
ing safer and more capacious harbours and bays than are to be found 
in any other country of equal extent in the world ; with so many no- 
ble rivers Mowing through the land in all directions,—through the 
richest parts of it,—-through as fertile districts as any in Europe, and 
terminating in harbours, calculated not only by locality, but by every 
other requisite, for the prosecution of the most extensive traflick with 
every other nation under the canopy of heaven; with such vast ad- 
vantages in respect of artificial navigations ; with such unequalled 
means of bringing all the parts of the country, as it were, inte con- 
tact one with another, and affording to each the varied markets of 
all the rest ; with a climate so far removed from the extremes of heat 
and cold, as to permit the unhoused labourer to pursue his occupa- 
tion, without danger or obstruction, throughout the year, and to in- 
sure an almost perpetual verdure to the pastures; with such an ab- 
undant supply of those minerals and fossils which are most necessary 
to the wellbeing of man, and on which human labour and ingenuity 
may be exerted with the fullest effect ; with such productive fisheries, 
both off the coasts, and in the rivers and lakes; with a soil so luxu- 
rious and inexhaustible in many places, so fertile in most, and so ca- 
pable, in all others, of being rendered, at a trifling expense, highly 
and permanently profitable; with a singular assemblage of all the 
various requisites tor becoming the great emporium of the commer- 
cial world, the theatre of industry and arts, the granary of the West 
of Europe, and the successful rival of all other countries, antient or 
modern, in commercial opulence and national strength :—How has 
it happened, that Ireland was not long since, what the sagacious Sir 
William Temple affirmed she might become, “ one of the richest 
countries in Europe?” How has it happened, that she did rot long 
since make, what he affirmed she was capable of making, “ a mighty 
increase of strength and revenue to the Crown of England? How 
did it happen, that this fair island, so profusely gifted with all the 
more valuable boons of nature, continued, until near the close of 
the last century, in a state of comparative obscurity and national po- 
verty? How did it eels that a spirit of indust rYs and a spirit of 
commercial enterprize, became completely extinguished among the 
active, quicksighted, and adventurous people of Ireland?” The so- 
lution of these questions is far from being either ditcult or uninter- 
esting. It will constitute the following part. ’ 
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Mr Newenham then proceeds to the caufes which have hitherto 
frufirated the natural advantages of Ireland. It is of courfe im. 
poflible, in this place, to go through the difgufting detail of the 
various commercial regulations, which, aided by the penal laws, 
have produced this melancholy effict. They were dictated by 
Englith traders, and were among the worlt that ever came from 
fuch fufpicious advifers. ‘The natural advantages of Ireland feem 
very early to have excited an alarm in this jealous body; and 
even the liberality of Sir William Temple, and the knowledge of 
Dr Davenant yielded, after a fhort {lruggle, to the prevailing fen. 
timent. 

Among the many acts dictated by this narrow fpirit, and fube 
mitted to by the fervile parliament of Ireland, we cannot help allud- 
ing to the introduction of one, on account of its being accompa- 
nied with a circumftance which puts the commercial intolerance 
of the times in a very ftriking point of view. We with we could 
fay that fuch times were now entirely over. 

The progrefs of the Irifh woollen manufaCtures, notwithftand. 
ing many reftri€tions, having {till continued to give increafing in- 
quictude to the monopolizers of England, the Parliament, under 
the influence of the Englifh manufacturers, refolved to take deci- 
five meafures to preclude all competition with them on the part of 
Ireland in foreign markets, ‘The Englifh Lords accordingly pre- 
fented an addrefs to William III., ftating, § that the growing ma- 
§ nufaéture of cloth in Ireland, both by the cheapnelfs of all forts 
of the neceflaries of life, and the goodness of materials for making 
all manner of cloth, doth invite his tubjeQs of England, with their 
families and fervants, to leave their habitation to fettle there, to 
the increafe of the woollen manufacture in Ireland, which makes 
his loyal fubje€&s in this kingdom very apprehenfive that the 
further growth of it may greatly prejudice the faid manufacture 
here; and praying that his Majefty would be pleafed, in the 
molt public and.effeCtual way that may be, to declare to all his 
fubjeéts of Ireland, that the growth and increafe of the woollen 
manufalure there hath long, and will ever, be looked upon with 
great jealoufy by all his fubje€ts of this kingdom.’ A fimilar 
addrefs was prefented by the Commons; and his Majefty was 
pleafed to fay in anfwer, ‘ Gentlemen, I will do all that in me lies 
§ to discourage the woollen manufacture of Ireland.’ 

This, it will be obferved, was the anfwer of the moft liberal 
and enlightened prince of his age; and was fpoken, not of an 
enemy’s country, as from the language one might naturally fup- 
pofe, nor even of a diftant colony likely to be feparated froin the 
parent ftate,—but of a part of the dominions of the crown of Eng- 
Jand, fo fituated, that its lofs would at all times endanger the faie: 
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ty of the whole, and every acceffion to the wealth, ftrength and 
happinefs of which, fhould therefore always be confidered as an 
acceflion to the wealth, ftrength and fecurity of Great Britain. It 
was in this manner that, even without the plea of religious animo- 
fity, the intereft of the Britith and Irith confumers, involving the 
whole population of the two countries, was facrificed to a few 
Englifh traders ; and the woollen manufacture, for which Ireland 
pofiefied great facilities, was thus, dy particular desire, completely 
crufhed. The fame fyitem was uniformly purfued ; and the mo- 
nopolizers of England alone liftened to, not only with regard to 
many other manufa@tures peculiarly fuited to Ireland, but even 
with regard to the raw produce of its land, and its trade in provi- 
fions. ‘The poor refource of a poor country in the neighbourhood 
of a rich one, was denied.to it; and by the 18th of Charles IL, 
which was not repealed till the reign of George III., the importa- 
tion into England of great cattle, fheep and {wine, beef, pork, and 
bacon, and, fhortly after, of mutton, lamb, butter and cheefe, was 
declared a common nuifance, and forbidden on pain of forfeiture. 

Hateful as religious animofities are, their connexion with the 
greater paflions renders them perhaps lefs uniformly difguiting, 
than that mean and pitiful jealoufy of trade which is thus allowed 
to cruth the induftry, and reprefs the wealth, of thote who ought 
to be confidered as friends and brothers; and there is nothing 
that the great interefts of fociety more imperioufly call for, than 
the appointment of governors, who have knowledge to deteét, and 
vigour to refift, thofe mercantile clamours, the uniform obje& of 
which is to facrifice the whole to a part. 

In the third divifion of his work, Mr Newenham traces thofe 
a&ts which have benumbed the induftry, and almoft rendered abor- 
tive the natural advantages of Ireland, to religious animofities ;— 
of the rife and progrefs of which he gives an account. We have 
indeed feen that fome of thefe acts appear to have had another 
origin. But it may fafely be afferted, that fuch a fyftem of op- 
pretlion as that defcrived by Mr Newenham, could never have been 
iubmitted to by a Proreftant parliament, and the Proteftant part of 
the population of Ireland,—if their numerical feeblenefs, compared 
with the Catholics, and the dread of offending the Britifh govern- 
ment, which was to aflift them in opprefling and keeping down fo 
large a proportion of their countrymen, had not paralyzed all re- 
filtance. But, 

* even handed justice 
Returned the ingredients of their poisoned chalice 
To their own lips.’ 
The fetters which they had been forging for others, neceffarily 
shackled their own adyances, ‘The eftates of the rich Proteftants 
felt 
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felt the want of a free vent for their produce, as well as the farms 
of the poor Catholics. ‘Time brought to their conviciion, that, 
by a daftardly, fervile and ufelefs compromife, they had facrificed 
their own wealth and honour by facrificing their country: and this 
conviction, joined to the very critical fituation of Great Britain, 
which at once made her unable to aflift the dominant party in Ire. 
land, or to punifh their difobedience, gave rife to a fpirit of conci- 
liation between the Proteftants and Catholics, which opened (in 
1780), a new era in the hiftory of Ircland. A few aéts had in- 
deed been previoufly pafled by the Irith legiflature, purporting to 
encourage the indu(try of the country, but abfolutely inefficient in 
their operation ; and a few others had been reluctantly conceded 
by Great Britain on account of her preiling wants and neceflities, 
under a change in the courfe of the corn and provifion trade; but 
it was not till this period that a regular fyftem of conceflion was 
begun, which, however the event may be delayed by accidental 
circumftances, must terminate cither in complete emancipation, or 
complete separation. » 

It is unnecessary to refer more particularly to the well known 
acts passed in favour of Ireland about this time; but it is justly 
observed by Mr Newenham, that £ for the liberation of their 
trade, and the establishment of legislative independence, Irish- 
men, who advert to the spirit and unanimity of the volunteers in 
1779 and 1782, can scarcely fail to experience a considerable di- 
minution of their gratitude for these boons to Britain. ’—* ‘The 
truth is,’ (he goes on to say), * that had it not been for want in 
the former case, and fear in the latter, on the part of Britain, 
we should, in 1800, have been in no respect better than fifty 
years before ; and to want and fear, it is certain that many Irish- 
men look for such further improvements of their condition as 
may be necessary, rather than to liberality or sound policy, the 
effects whereof they have certainly not been in the habit of ex- 
periencing.’ 

Of all the beneficial acts which were passed by the newly in- 
dependent Legislature of Ireland, there are none which seem to 
make so great an impression on Mr Newenham, as the corn laws. 
He devotes, in consequence, two sections to a digression con- 
cerning the bounties on the exportation of corn granted in the 
session of 1783-4, and their effects. We really believe, that, in 
the circumstances in which Ireland was placed, a beneficial sti- 
mulus was given to its agriculture by these regulations. ‘Though 
we do not assent to the doctrine, that corn measures the value of 
silver ; yet, in those countries in which corn is the principal food 
of the lower classes of society, it must be allowed to influence 
the value of silver. But in Ireland, where the principal food is 
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; 1, lens 
we own We Dave not muci nope 
! a ] ] > 
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i . 
pect put on a level. 
' } oo 
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/ 
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tant schools in Ireland, with all 
d from government, seem to be 
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1 i ot 
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13 . ; 
itholic clergy, of whose general conduct, politeness, erudition, 
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country, ate, of all others, the most prejudicial to the indivi- 
dual, and the most disadvantageous to the public; because the 
tenant of land has rarely the power, like other traders, of raising 
the price of the produce in which he deals, in proportion to the 
tax,—or of resorting to the rnative of withdrawing his capital ; 
and if he had this power, the public would most materially suf- 
fer from it. ut this truth, which is not sufficiently attended to 
in general, applies with peculiar f » to the state of Ireland, on 

count of the extreme poverty a portion of the tenants. 





n for land, improvidence of the competi- 


tors, seem to be such, that they are willl to take farms, if they 
1 j 1 ‘ j } . 
have but a tolerable prospect of getting on, under the existing 
i i ° o 
outgoings at the time of taku t | >; and in such circume 
etance aida Uae Baek; ae Fad then aheolutely bea 
inces, a new cemand must ol 1 hind them abdsolutelty unabl 
to answer it. ‘The very great pi rtion of the whole produce 
nA aed ‘hy the Irish fandiord Re rer a ee Fae 
po i by the rish fandiord, contrasted with the very scanty 
propor possessed by his tenants, pr ts, we conceive, the 
'- Rieter ; See inal lina ae : 
natural remedy to this evil. And if he were obliged to take the 
] ] 2 on ¢} 1 . 
burden ¢ ll permanent taxes on the land, upon their first impo- 
| ’ t i 
eit) eae “alee wet Fishiae (2 ex % ale vie on thiatratibaa’ 
sition, W ire convinced that he wouk be amply I unerafed, 
1 . . 7 
not oniy the hanr Or his te nts, bu by the su rior 
{ J » 7 } \ 
state « nis farms when t Vy came to | reiet, and the ¢ eC- 
+ }., , ‘ 
quent ¢ r advan f hist ° 
n ' 3 ie ; 
lhe sacrifice, it 1s evident, would only be temporary, 3 1 
nivoer 1] Leos . } 1 ae 1 in 0 1 
universally acknowledged, th all taxes upon tenants fall up 
7 ] c 1 ; 
the landlord at the renewal of a lease; but the misfortune is, 


that a pressure during a few years, which would scarcely be felt 
by a man of property, is sometimes sufficient, in Ireland, to ruin 
both the farmer and the farm, and to spread dissatisfaction and 
irritation far and wide over the country. 

We are no advocates for the territorial tax of the Economist 


: oe : : , ' 

but we certainly think, that the peculiar state of Ireland calls 
1 = 8 : : : : 

upon the Legislatur » DY every principle of justice and policy 


i } > 
to remove the burden of the partial and oppressive county rates, 
and the still heavier and more oppressive burd f tithes, from 
the poor tenantry, to the rich landlords. Sucha ~asure would 
be an effective and permanent encour ment to agriculture ; 1 

‘ould oo further ir HNawine the A: ; -~ ae es 
would go further IM Qiay ig the aiscontents of 11 1, than a 
thing short of coi iplete emancipation,—which, at all events, it 


ought to accompany. 


Che tables in the Appendi lating to the corn trade of 
land, exhibit a very 
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to the fcarcity of 1800, was T,I91,1Q1 quarters. In the com- 














mittee on diftilleries, the foreign corn imported during five years 
ending h the cth « January 1808, was calculated at only 
) quarters annually. ‘This beneficial change has undoubt- 
edly arifen, in part, from the flimulus given to Britith agriculture 
y the late high prices ; but by far the greater part will be found 
o be attributable to the increafing fupplies of corn from Ireland, 
and the circumftance of Jrith corn being included in the foreign 
imports before the Union. ng the laft year, Ircland exported 
87¢,006 barrels (a It §40,000 quartet s), nearly the whole 
of which came t If this quantity be added to the 700,000 
quarters of fore; at prefent imported, the amount will ex- 
ceed t of t 1 f 








a ile: 
greflive itate of the Irith 
iat if things remain guict fome years, the em- 





e will be entirely independent of foreign 
times of fearcity ; and for this indep ndence it will be indebted to 
reland. 

I sanient het nk Aika eueteiianeste imvite oe. oode hae sal 

n our review of Mr Newenham’s former work, we c marten 
Engla 2 to - oofe a territory calculated to afford he 
the moft effectual afliitance, fhe could not have fixed upon a por- 
tion of land of the ee extent, fo peculiarly fuited to her wants 








) F i 
y to the defence of 


s Ireland. We were then alluding principall 
the empire 5 but the fame thought forces itfelf upon us when we 
adv ert to its refourc §; and it is impollible to contemplate the im- 
mente fupplies of the very firll importance, which we receive from 
this fruitful ifland, and «their Pr KIGIOUS ¢ ip ility of increale, 


without feeling the conviction that it fhould ever be prized and 





cherifhe “d by us as our richeft mine of wealth, as well as our 
itrongelt pi illar of defence. 

And yet this is the country the lofs of is daily rifked by 
the inhuman cry of uo popery,—by the bigotry and littlenefs of one 
part of an adminittration, and by the tergiverfation and inconfilten- 


yr ° ue 6 - ° 
cy ofthe other. It# really fickening to think, that at a period when 


) a s 
arta ea eet Aa’ ceteai ede ccna ak dium Ele matted 
every heart and hand is wanted to rally round the laft remains 
° } t ae ry ("he - > - er f} ’ ! ~~ + , -- » } ae ¥ 
of liberty in Europe, a fet of men fhould be found at the head of 





ely incapable, from narrownefs of 
g by the great leflons of experience that are 
daily unfolding themfeives; or, whatever their opinions may be, 

re willing to facritice them and their country at the fhrine of pre- 
tent place and emolument ! 





oie eee 
We bi ive all july reprobated the impolicy of the Supreme Jun- 
ta of Spain, in not anticipat ing the offers of Bonaparte ; and in 
. Ss aeeaibikhd 2 een Pa ee ee ey 
7 it a matter of rational doubt to the people, whether it might 

) 4 
not 
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not be for their happinefs t sept them. But in fpite of the 
glaring bad effets of fuch conduct on the fateful ftruggle in Spain, 
are we not acting with infinitely greater folly and feeblenefs to- 
wards a part of our own empire? Are we not even, by repeated 
infults and difappointments, taking the moit effctlual means to 
alienate, difguft, and irritate a people who will feon have the fam 
offers made to them from the fame quarter? ‘The blaze of hope 
one of joy which lately illumined the horizon of Spain, is now 


sunk into a few feeble gleams; the impending ci#ort of Auftria 


: rs 
ome to be but the prelude to her final extin€tion ; and what fhall 


then prevent the ruthlefs victor from turning his conquering arms 


. \ } 1 4 o} } j . 
towards the welt : Ve own that we ihould fee with dread even 
, yy" ° ’ ! Y | 
a very imall French armv in Ireland, after the councils of the em- 


pire had been for fome time guided by the prefent Chancellor of 
s he can fave Ireland by ir- 


. ; ° 
ils grants to tue Colieve of 


1 = , e. ¢ 
~by a man, who think 
id being {paring in 


and one only way, of rendering all the offers and 





efforts of Bonaparte powe tlefs. ‘The time is fhort; but it may yet 
be fuflicient. Befofe the conquering legions of France return 
from the Danube, let us, by a great and generot us act, prepare the 
hearts of the Irith for their reception. Let the reign of George III. 


be diflinguifhed by the glor rious completion of thofe conceflions 





which it.commenced. Let the [rith Catholics have al! that they 
have demanded ; for they have afked nothing but what {trict juf- 
tice and good policy fhould concede to them. Let them not only 


enjoy all r™ civil advant: 





c > ° . . ’ » * 
of the Britifh con{litution, but give 
’ 
i 


them a church eftablifhment, like Scotland; and we venture to 
p redit, that the increafing proportion of the Catholics wil! foon be 
lefs perceptible. Let the fpirit of the Union, or what ought to 
have been its eet be carried into execution without fear or jea- 


loufy, till Ireland is in no refpect to be diftinguifhed from any 





other part of the - re, but by its fituation, and fuperior fertility. 
c 1 : Cc 
Such atrain of meafures, begun by the rnment with earneit- 


and good fa th, and while yct the power of the tword 1s in 


} ’ ° 1 1: 1 1 
d soon work a change in the feelings of men who 





a 
“a. i 

re known to « 
no { 1 


who could receive no fuch offers from other quarter 
we will not aflirm that 





° a6 “a ° : 
filpoay fuiceptivl or gy atitUuce 





; 


at ail the diicontented would be immediately 
conciliated, yet we are confident that they would be reduced to fo 





— 2 étly ss + ~ nt vad ¢ + 8 + orxeel 
few as to be perfectly infignificant, and that the country would 
i 


} } ; . { 
then be comp pletely lecure ayainil foreign invahon or domeilic tre 


fon. N« twith tanding the known capricioufnefs and perverienefs 
of man, we believe that not a — inftance can be prod: 


Win " Wa . } : 
hiftory, of an eftablifhed government being unable to fupprefs dil- 
contents, when juflice wa cle sly nd entirely on its fide. 

; ) 
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In the prefent wreck of er mpires, and under the extinction of all 
international law. no small {tate can hope to maintain its depend. 
ence. Great Britain and Ireland, from their fituation, their lan- 
. feem natur: lly de {tined to 





guage, and their mutual n 

fupport each other’s ftrength, and fupply each other’ 

we are quite convinced, that nothing but extreme mife 

can feparate them. Heavy ind hen, will be t 
of thofe men, under whofe ad: tration, or by whofe previou 
unconciliatory meafures fuch a feparation is effeéted—whether the 
immediate caule of it be foreign cowqueft, or internal commotion. 
Arr. XIII. Travelling Skeics i Russia and Sweden dui ng the 





Years 1805, 1806, 1807, 1508. By Robert Ker Porter. 2% 


Hhiy London. 


vol. 4to. pp. Gli. Philli 

WW" N a person of moderate abilities and limited information 

is betrayed, in an unlucky hour, into an act of ordinary 
authorship, we do: not conceive ourselves bound to take any no- 
tice of it. ‘The book most probably contains nothing which calls 
for public censure ; and it is still less likely to reward us with 
matter fit for extractor abridgement. But it is otherwise, when a 
person of this description travels, and tells his st ry :—he can 
scarcely avoid setting down something worthy of our attention; and 





we have accordingly made it a aio to examine, with some pains, 

almost every work of this class,—noting the defects, and separating 
and preserving the useful parts, even though they should be as 
two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff. In pursuance of this 
plan, we are now to make our readers acquainted with Mr Ker 
Porter. He has been long known, we presume, to most of them, 
as a very ingenious artist: in this book, he does not increase, nor 
indeed sustain, that reputation; nor does he add to it any con- 
siderable portion of literary fame, although he entitles himself to 
the much higher praise of amiable feelings. 

‘The preface to a book generally contains the author’s opinion 
of its defects ; and this is pretty sure to be one of the most erro- 
neous of all his positions. Mr Ker Porter points out £ continual 
egotism, an appearance of ostentation, and perhaps a too unre- 
served disclosure of his own situation and feelings,’ as his most 
€ prominent imperfections.’ We certainly cannot altogether acquit 
him of these fauits: but, that they bear any proportion to the 


whole defects of his work, or that, in a book of travels, they de- 


+ 
it 


+ } . ly enila } 
serve to be seriously considered, unless where other and greater 
. 1gs ire not di yer: sh » ou must ft ‘ ot e lib ty of d ing 
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We wish Mr Ke 


“as sf 3 “ + ¢} } ) ? al ] } : : 
failings : if he had corrected them, his book would have been im- 


3 
— 
a 

+ 


had 7 Fed camawhat charner afta } 
nad iOO0KeCdG Sor What snarper aiter such 


proved; but if he had only noticed them in his prefa 


c ce, a good 
; { LJ > 
deal of trouble might have be en sp red to us. 
} ° - 1 
Our author sailed from Eng] land in August 1805, and had a 


favourable passage to the Sour As he approached Elsineur, he 
was OCC up d with the most w ‘id nd interesting meditations upon 


9° 


s ae i “ nortalized by the pen of our matchless Shakspeare.’ 


) | 
He ha ‘en following Hamlet every where; he had pone eeded 
to ‘measure the de ep shadows on the platf rm 5 ’ he had then 
‘encountered the grey ghost of the royal Dane 3’ and © killed 
Polonius in the Queen’s closet ;’ besides ‘ drowning poor Ophelia 

in the willowed stream.” Upon landing, however, he gets angry 
at Elsineur for falling so far short of me imaginations ; and abu es 
that respectable town, at great length, and with considerable va- 
ricty and force of invective. Nese standing the exi: — hosti- 
lities, we scarcely think it would be fair to extract the whole of 


this highly w sag passage. We may joes, by way « f specimen, 
mention, that it seems * Wapping possesses the splendour of an- 
ciel t Ror ne, when compared with the modern aspect of Elsineur ;’ 

and if Hercules, or, as our author calls him, ‘ the immortal sca- 
venger of Elis, had began (begun) there, he would be at his la- 


, 


bour now. Di gusted with Bisineur, and, ag it le ld seem, 


with lif ‘e itself, he rushes out of the town about a mile, and finds 
a place called ‘ Hamlet’s garden.’ He straightway expects § ve- 
nerable and magnificent ruins ; and, being disappointed, severely 
reprimands this villa. During his rebuke, he happens to see Elsi- 

eur again, at some distance, whereupon a little more abuse is be- 
towed upon it ; nor can he by any means be appeased, until he per- 
ceives the Castle of Cronberg, that ‘ fine and bold feature,’ and four 
hundred sail of merchant ships lying at anchor. ‘Thus disappointed 
in all his hopes of finding royal cities and ruins, and seein 
deed no remains of Hamlet whatever, he is forced to console 
himself with Saxo-Grammaticus, from whom he translates some 


passages, to w hich Shakspeare seems to have been indebted. ‘T 


al Cue 





are curious, though not ve ry delicate : but one does not quit 
why that author, as well as Shakspeare, could not have been perus 
in England. Mr Ker Porter saw also some Danish soldiers, of che m 
he expresses an unfavourable opinion; be ing moved ita it 
rather seems, by ‘ their coarse and ill-made clothing ;’ and some. 
what prejudiced, no doubt, by his general indignation at Elsineur. 


ay ¢ aii ] ly . ¥ ; 
As soon as he leaves that lli-fated | yt, 1s gooa humour reti 


urns ; 
—: pall hie enue od ee ail ; 
and during the rest of his tour, we find hima perfectly civil < 
well-natured companion. 
He only faw Coper:hagen through a glafs from the fea; but he 
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wonder and exercile. fhe town and arlenal of Cronitadt ar 
defcribed as ul and magnificent at firit gl but a 
nearer V Vy aitcovers * many ‘ | 4 ‘ 
this fai bad ‘ i rt if ist ! t t . 
¥ : ; : 
every houle Tezms a palace, amd every palace a city. Iii : 
; I } 
icription Or the new metro] ian church 1s 1 reluing, b ron 
} ' } ' * . 
accoult Of the work ulell, amd the ex imple Which If aifore i 
the waite of labour in a c try waere the lower chillis are in a 
. 
iiate i flavery yr vilien ° 
, - : ‘ 
* DiS Caiace, a | ’ > ule ) 
(Kazan. Though far from being compk ie ted 
j } 1,1 
sf yan tO TI t tolerabd ccl tof t s reatuyr 
1] . al { } } 1.° . } ° > 
will make in the far f this city. ‘The architect, who is a Rus- 
ae ey + I 1 } 
sian, seems to have haa U OTF ot Fret iis n 1 WV 
laid the toundations of this b ne; and if it be fini it is 
becun, I have no doubt of its being a very powerful rival to the 
: As , " 1} j 
two great cathedrals of Rome and London. The pillars imtended 
a } } 
for the inside of the chure " to be each ot ¢ ent st >. ft 
iaft, in length fifty-two feet, ps 1 to the utmost perfection, and 
mounted with a capital of the Corinthian order richly ¢ i 
eer s ' a ria "7 : 
burnished. Every other ornament will be in correspondi sic. 
, . ’ : : 
Niches are formed exterior, for the recept of bri ’ 
{ of Saints, fittcen feet hicl nd ; ne distance, in front ot 
17 1 ; 
: the bul g, is to be erected a cle col of eranite of hun- 
| oe ee : ; ] . 
dred feet in length; a piece t! re, su to form it, having 
‘ 
? ly t 1 discovered. Its magnitude ill t »imn ‘ t ( 
. ‘ 
? 1 the height of Pompey’s pillar by many t. It is expected 
| I 
» +} i } ’ 
l Cin tae course of ir OF iy \ ul t i > we Wil b ¢ Ye 
! ' ? 1 } 
b At that period the old IT is to 1 1 down; and 
’ : 
san area will be left t UStc 1 ve the situa 





‘Ti rchitect of this great design wi rly a slave of C 
trogon fF, But t noviem » out eC >t 4 rrav 
him his liberty. 

‘M; of the tab , — 7 foot} Me 
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come by human exert lone. What in I ind 1 ly t 
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In giving this extract have left out a little rant about facri- 
| na W ) the midd ol we can 





} 
i j 
i. { 
i « { 4iQOlll 
: +} 
‘ 
i Cy 
sust ¢ ‘ vel, 
; el C.- 
V s ( ise t Li 
{ uj . J ‘ 
lone er p! ! polished lety, U 
} ' } . ae 1 
they exe | v1 i raid not V\ 
, ¢ P ° ] ’ 
them is Ol ? iware of its own infamy, it k 
: oe T 
irom sieht un r vat us ma » Whiie the objects of its contractor 
.* 1 7 , ° ‘ y 
Ips, and ti ry « t land, are groaning under neglect anc 
. 1 . 7 } 
oppression. Selfi vice of hun iture; and very difh 
1 ° . e 7 1) . ae ' 2 — . 8 . it y ’ ‘7 
cult it 1s to hold it in the medium between savage avidity and lux 
. a i , | OF 
¢ : ‘ 1: a ee nei . > 
Chere is not a line of hich may be paffed over; but th: 


& fentence is particularly remarkable, becaufe it confilts of fo 





] y words put y r without on un dca 
sh ] 4 rr , . © ar ) v4 - } . + } , \ 
Phe defcription of St 1 burgh is, upon the whole, good. 
nT ’ | ‘ > : ] } } ~9Y 
Ir Porter’s tal as an arti{t appear in it. Indeed, he who can 
delineate a city on canvafs, is pretty { give a picturefque ac- 
count ¢ it, 1 whi oniy be plain and natural; and the granaeur 
Lo {- sc ¢ } > ¥ j ir tt} - {et j ta } lV 
of the fe to have forced our author to fet down many oi 
the things that flruck him, as they really did ftrike him, in [pite 
oe . . oan > ’ ‘ 
of his tendency to ranting. ‘Thus, notwith{tanding the © cattel- 
ie a ee eee ee ee ch al A MS IE aaa eit aaa 
lated rocks ’- dank marfhes’—* tangled foreft ’—* gay partert 
: . ’ 1 A} : £ 
-- Arcadian fcenes’—* encolumned walls’—* Adriatic Ifles of 


Venice ’—/as if he had faid, ‘ the Englith parifhes of Yorkihire’), 
which are crow 1 into the ipace ¢ f a quarter ofa page, we re il. 
ly think a perion who has never been at St Peterfburgh, will rile, 


from Mr Porter’s defcription, with a much more lively idea of the 





exterior of that magnificent capital, than if he perufed all the 
other accounts of it put together. 


On vifiting the church at the fortrefs, our author’s attention 
by t 


he key s of al 


was powerfully excited eC tion of ftandards ta 
: Ls ine well 


the cities which have yiel 


Rufhan arms. ‘Lhefe are hung up order, and named and date 
th greataccuracy. Here are the keys of hmael, Okzakow, Der- 
1 ‘ 
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ern ee ee 


in 
f 
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bent, and innumerable other cities or towns of leffer note in diftant 
parts of the world. ‘The ftandards of Pult owa, we may ap 


blacken the air. Noir, Aleflandria, furnith trophies to {well th 


hean. But there is an accurfed thing in this temple, which pol- 





Jutes it, and cafts the triu mpnt here recorded into a deadly fhad 
Phere are the keys of Warfaw, and the bread and falt rendered 


un with them, as atoken of the de(ftru€tion of Po land. ‘There 
. 1 . . { 
is fomething awful, at the prefent moment, in this part of the pic- 


ture. It teaches us why [{hmael was in v: ! awed with blood— 
why Derbent was thrice conquered to no purpe afemnaat y the arms of 
Ruffia have fwept over the Eaft and the South, without increafing 
her { we —why, after ftrangling Sweden ih her cradle, the has 
no firength in her riper years—-why her pees over France are 
forgotten, and the country of Suwaroff receives the law from 
Paris. ‘Thofe fymbols are, indeed, memori ils of a triumph ;—they 
record a triumph over public virtue—over the faith of treaties— 
over the rights of nations ;—a triumph which was never equalled, 
not even in Switzerland, or at Copeghagen—until the invafion of 
Spain, fur; ¢ all former crimes, made us almoit forget the 
partition of Poland. 

We thal! pafs over a great mafs of defcription, mixed up wan 
trifling anecdotes, fomewhat in the mann of Sir JohnCarr, to whof 
‘ elevant works,’ indeed, Mr Porter refers. We fay nothing of the 
account of the Greek church, too—a fubject very little adapted to 
fuch fuperficial writers as this author; and we quickly turn over 
two pages of rant, or rather downright 1 7, upon Lord Nelfon’s 
death, fenfible how painful it mutt be tot! ings of our read- 
ers, even to notice this traih for t purpofe of reproving it. 
But we mutt follow Mr Porter to court ; for, among other boatts, 


we remember to have feen, in the new{paper advertilements, men- 

tion made of § his accredited reception at the refpective courts.’ 

This is obvioufly intended as a hint, that he was entrufted with 
b 

fome million, though he is much too prudent to let the fecret out 
5 > i 

in his book. We wonder what could be the nature of this em- 

{7 ? y ] . * — "Att . > . 

alle § as hh cnan e to route th Ntinente C rs 

bafilage ? Was he perchance fent to roufe the ce ntal powe: 
t the beginning of the third coalition? ‘Ihe dates correfpond 
very well with this idea; for he went abroad juit before the war 
1 


broke out. His talents, too, feem of the caft not unufually em- 
ployed by our cabinet on fuch fervices. His knowledge of lan- 


guages, of French particularly, points him out as very — to 
have been pitched upon. (Ese V ol. I. p. 130.—* Les chamberlains 
actuel.’) He further refembles fome of our moft profound ttatet- 


men in an eloquent and happy y coinage of words, e. g. to olfuc, 


for to stink. When all thefe qualifications are taker to the ac- 





count, we fhall probably feel difpofed to believe the infinuation of 
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the advertifement, although Mr Porter is fufliciently diplomatic to 
keep his own fecret ; except, indeed, where he finds it quite im- 
poflible, ny equally happy man mult have done, to fupprefs 
the inf » that, to the fair hand of the Dowage r Emprefs, 
he is indebted for a diamond, which, in devotion to her virtues, 
he fhall ever wear next his | > L 149 

It is needlefs to add, that this Emprefs is am ng his chief fa- 
yourites.. © ‘Che D rer J refs,’ iays he, * who is of af allas 


form and mi lly is a moit admirable womar = dead * She is 














exquifitely accom] 1; and poflcties a courtefy of vhdechs that 
1S 7 des ribable.’? ‘The reigi mprefs con 1 for fome fhare 
of tion; and the Emperor Alexander 1s pourtrayed at 
! ais W e thall extraét the paflage ; becaufe it brings back the 
remembrance of pait times. ‘Lhe people of this country have 
! y forgotten, now, that they ufed all to venerate the Ruffian 
Emperor. Indeed, two years have not elapfed fince {uch language 
13 the following would have been deemed cold, and utterly inade- 
guate to expi fs the feelings which every one was required to en- 
tert in tow $s th {avi ir oF Kur 

‘ I know your eagerness to become acquainted with the great of 





Ul countries: [ mean the truly great; the illustrious in talents, and 
een the great to you; 


i to them, while resembling them as a brother, have you not al- 




















\ Ss DOW th 1 i ( ls but to return to the Lm- 
7 ae ; f 1 } aa bait ania aan dl acne teks 
* He ts mil our, t! motions, and particu. 
| welu! ] ‘| of his heart shines forth 
i € l n i is ten I ver embeilishes his lip 
with a smile. So great is his benevolence, that not a day passes 
1 = - ] . ++ : - } 
iout brineme iorward some u ance of his attenti n to the wel- 
nT rt ¢ His peo} i) pu i us 
79 - 
iss 4 » « ail ¢ t } l -_— rc upt n 
I 1 } 22 a } : 
5 justic his f i hi affable and 
engaging ; and his countenance ever expresses the benignity of his 
> > 4 + ] * %% ~) J 2 aa ae | 
d. His height is about five feet eleven inches. He is fair, with 
Luc es; and his comp on, T ug NOrld, 1S Deaming wilh 
a cant ] : ) i + Bh. c + “ f 
Ith, a t intere tinged with the hue of a military life. 
© On ow st presentation, according to the etiquette of this court, 
Emperor passed torward, only bowing to the strangers. But 
at i | el V Over, every other levee he 
oreo ee sae tes) o§ ¥ 
S ll the dignitied freedom which sits so gracefully up- 
nersons of his rank; and more particularly captivates in him, 
from the intelligenc » and amiable inte: of his manne1 I. 148, 
ra - ¢ NI. ) { ; 
readers may perhaps uk, toat Mr Porter {omewhat 
1S _defeription 5 OF royal perionages; but We can ai- 
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sure ¢ e is a much ereater enthufiall 1 Cung table 
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chairs. The furniture of the Hermitage animates him in a won- 
derful manner, and throws him alfo into a violent paffion at the 
furniture of St Cloud. The imperial inhabitants of thofe two 
palaces have not often called forth more impaffioned linguage, 
than is beftowed upon their refpective flools, in the following 
paflace 

‘ That boasted mansion, for the perfection of which every atom 
of French talent has been exerted, every touch of French taste la- 
boured and repeated, proved at last—but a large Magazin des Meu- 
bles! Confused and vilely disposed, the infamous fashion of never 
admitting two chairs alike into one room, has rendered it the most 
disgustingly expensive, and vulgarly ostentatious display of fine fur- 
niture that ever yet pretended to the name of magnificence. St 
Cloud is an upholsterer’s shop, whence palaces may be fitted: the 
Hermitage is a palace ready fitted for the reception of kings. ” 
I, 151, 152. 

Juft before leaving St Peterfburgh, Mr Porter receives a letter 
from his friend, exprefling wonder that * he has not yet taken 
notice of the one fubjeét in which he had always fhown fo parti- 
cular an intereft.’ His friend afks, § What has become of your 
attachment to the army, that you have not given me any idea of 
the ftate of its eftablifhment in Rufha?’ Our author makes an- 
fwer, © It is juft where it was, the firft-born paflion in my breaft,’ 
&c, This paffion is frequently breaking out in the courfe of thefe 
volumes, and always leads to fome sothing or other. In the pre- 
fent cafe, it is expended chiefly on the uniforms of the Rufhan 
troops, which are defcribed with much tendernefs and pathos. 
Our feelings on this topic being confiderably lefs acute, we muft 
be excufed for not following the author very far in his effufions. 
We prefer the paflage with which he concludes this letter; be 
caufe it is upon a perfeQly different fubje€t, and written too by 
another hand. 

* I have not been very profuse in my remarks on national cha- 
racter, because, I think I might as well decide on the general effect 
of a statue, by seeing only its leg or arm, as write confidently of 
the Russian manners, when I have penetrated no further than this 
city. Indeed, I know of no study so uncertain as that of indivi- 
duals; and it is by a number of individuals that we judge of a peo- 
ple: and where we find it so difficult to gain a true knowledge of 
our own characters, we ought not to consider the task so easy to 
comprehend that of others. Some persons have a happy facility in 
seizing the characteristic points of a nation: and none was more e- 
minently gifted with this power than Peter the First. I will tran- 
scribe a specimen ; and instead of receiving the poor pittance of my 
opinion on one country, you shall be enriched with the judgment of 
so great an Emperor on several. It was his estimation the fo- 
reigners whom he encouraged to come to his new capital. 
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« You may give to a Frenchman (says he) liberal pay: he never 
amasses money, and loves pleasure. ‘The case nearly answers to the 
German ; only he spends what he labours for in good-living, not on 
the gay vanities of the Frenchman. To an Englishman more must 
be given: he will enjoy himself at any rate; should he even call in 
to his aid his own credit. A Dutchman rarely eats enough to paci- 
fy nature: his sole object is economy ; less, consequently, will serve 
him. An Italian is by nature inoculated with parsimony: a trifle, 
therefore, will do for him: almost out of nothing he will contrive 
to save ; making no mystery of it, but acknowledging that he serves 
from home with no other view than to amass money to enable him 
to return with affluence to the heaven of Europe, his own dear 
Italy.” I. p. 173, 174. 

From St Petersburgh, Mr Porter set out in the depth of win- 
ter for Moscow. ‘This journ ey yr nts us with one or two pas- 
sages worthy of notice. ‘The first is a good description of the 
on aah vess of a Russian landscape at that season. 

Nothing interesting preset nting itself, we travelled onwards, through 
towns and villages, and over a dreary country, rendered ten thousand 
times more so by the season. All around was a vast wintry flat : and 
frequently not a vestige of man or of cultivation was seen, not even 
A se litary tree, to break the boundless e xpanse of snow. Indeed no 
idea can be formed of thi e immense plains we traversed, unless you 
imagine yoursé a at sea, far, far from the sight of land. The Ara: 
bian deserts cannot be more awful to the eye, than the appearance 
of this scene. Suc hi is the — aspect of the co untry during th 
rigours of winter ; with now and then an exception of a large forest 
skirting the horizon for a considerable length of way. At intervals, 
as you shoot along, you see openings amongst its lofty trees, from 
which emerge picturesque gr a of natives and their one-horse 
sledges, whereon are plac ed the different articles o £ commerce, go- 
ing to various paris of this pecan They travel in vast numbers, 
and from all quarters, seldom fewer than one hundred and fif ty ina 
string, having a driver to every seventh horse. The effect of this ca- 
valeade at a distance is very curious; and in a morning, as they ad- 
vance towards you, the scene is as beautiful as striking. The sun then 
rising, throws his rays across the snow, tran sforming it to the sight in- 
toa eae of diamonds. From the cold of the night, every man 
and horse is encrusted with these frosty particles; and, the beams fall- 
ing on them too, seem to cover their rude faces and rugged habits 
with a tissue of the most daz zling brilliants. The manes of the horses, 
and the long beards of the men, from the quantity of congealed 

breath, have a particularly glittering effect.’ I, 179, 

‘The next is a specimen of Russian truck and barter ; which we 
recommend to the attes tion of all those profound reasoners, who 
undervalue the blessings of liber ‘ty, and are unw lling to allow that 
it makes any considerable difference in the human character. We 

submit 
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submit this anecdote also as affording a presumption of how little 
can be reasonably expected from. the resources of the Russian 
empire in any immediate contest with more civilized monarchies. 

6 T wer isa pl ace ¢ of conside rable commerce, owing to its situ: ation 
on the conflux of two such advantageous rivers. And perhaps on 
this account we found a very good inn, which was no trifling com. 
fort; though we were detain ed, and imposed on too, by the elamnais 
ness and roguery of the host. Our unlucky barouche, after a variety 
of disasters in its journey, here broke fairly down ; and thus proved 
the folly of making use, in these regions, of any carriage that is not 
ee to the roads and horses of the co antty. After much bung- 


ling we at length got the vel hicle mounted on its skates; and I inquir- 
ed of the landl 1rd his demand for the share he had in the repairs ; 


he coolly asked thirty rubles! Soexorbitant a charge occasioned me 
to remonstrate : at this moment my servant came up (an honest Russ, 
who some time before had been made free); he inquired what. was 
the matter. I told him the extortion of the man, and that I wanted 
to beat him down. “ I'll beat him down!” cried he, catching the 
poor wretch by the beard ; and laying upon his shoulders, with all 
his might, an immense bludgeon lars re enough to be called a club. 
As the terrified host swung round at the arm’s ! eneth of my doughty 
peameaen. the blows fell like hail upon his back, while he k ept bawl- 
ing out: “ twenty » fifteen, ten, &c.”’ till he reduced his demand to 
the more reasonable sum of two rubles. On this cry, like the last 
bidding at an auction, the appraiser was satisfied, and the hammer 
fell. ‘The poor battered wretch was released; and bowing with a 
grateful air to his chastiser, turned to me. Almost killed with laugh- 
ing at so extraordinary a sight, I paid him his rubles, I was no less 
amused at the stupid indifference with which the standers-by regard- 
ed the whole transaction; and got into the kabitka to-pursue our 
journey, debating with myself whether the frequent drubbings these 
slaves endure, really reduces their flesh to the consistence of stock- 
fish ; or whether the friendly sheeps-skins on their backs do not blunt 
the force of blows, which otherwise threaten not only bruises but 
broken bones. The bow he made to my triumphant valet enter- 
tained me as much as any thing; and as we drove off, he repeated 
his obeisances with as much respect as if we had given him a hundred 
ducats, instead of a few rubles and a drubbing into the bargain. 
I. 183, 184. 

Mr Portei’s residence at Moscow gives him an opportunity of 
describing the manners and habits of the genui ne Russian nobili- 
ty. AtSt Petersburgh, they are som ewh at civilized—at least they 
partake of Ra ie fashions, and conform externally to the usages 
of polished life. In their own capital of oat yw, we have them 
living in the barbarous pomp which belongs to their wealth, and 
to the it stage of society. Our author, however, is not of this o- 
pinion: he expresses some indignation at those who reckon exe 
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cessive hospitality among the symptoms of barbarism; protesting, 
that * he never saw, in any part of the world, such general po- 
lish of manners as in this city.’ We shall only justify the charge, 
by quoting from Mr Porter himself, a very lively and curious ac- 
count of certain * frisks of nature,’ as he is pleased to call them, 
which the highly polished nobles of Moscow exhibit in their 
houses ;—these are dwarfs and fools. In the account of the for- 
mer, we omit a ranting eulogium upon Nature for having made 
so few female dwarfs. : 

‘ They are here the pages and the playthings of the great; and, 
at almost all entertainments, stand for hours by their lord’s chair, 
holding his snuff-box, or awaiting his commands. There is scarcely 
a nobleman in this country who is not possessed of one or more of 
these frisks of nature ; but, in their selection, I cannot say that the 
noblesse display their gallantry, as they choose none but males. 

‘ These little beings are generally the gayest drest persons in the 
service of their lord, and are attired in a uniform or livery of very 
costly materials. In the presence of their owner, their usual station 
is at his elbow, in the character of a page ; and, during his absence, 
they are then responsible for the cleanliness and combed locks of their 
companions of the canine species. 

‘« Besides these lilliputians, many of the nobility keep a fool or 
two, like the motleys of our court in the days of Elizabeth ; but like 
in name alone ; for their wit, if they ever had any, is swallowed up 
by indolence. Savoury sauce and rich repasts swell their bodies te 
the most disgusting size; and, lying about in the corners of some 
splendid saloon, they sleep profoundly, till awakened by the com- 
mand of their lord to amuse the company. Shaking their enormous 
bulk, they rise from their trance; and, supporting their unwieldy 
trunks against the wall, drawl out their heavy nonsense, with as 
much grace as the motions of a sloth in the hands of a reptile-fan- 
cier. One glance was sufficient for me of these imbruted creatures ; 
and, with something like pleasure, I turned from them to the less 
humiliating view of human nature in the dwarf. 

* The race of these unfortunates is very diminutive in Russia, and 
very numerous. ‘They are generally well shaped, and their hands 
and feet particularly gracetul. Indeed, in the proportion of their 
figures, we shculd no whete discover them to be flaws in the econo- 
my of nature, were it not for a peculiarity of feature, and the size 
of the head, which is commonly exceedingly enlarged. Take them 
on the whole, they are such compact, and even pretty little beir gy 
that no idea can be formed of them from the clumsy deformed dwarfs 
which are exhibited at our fairs in England. I cannot say that we 
need envy Russia this part of her offspring. It is very curious to 
observe how nearly they resemble each other: their features are all 
so alike, that you might easily imagine that one pair had spread their 
progeny over the whole country.’ J. 193—195. 

The author then gives some anecdotes of dwarfs of his ac- 

quaintance ; 
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quaintance; as the governor of Moscow’s dwarf, * whose fea- 
tures and expression have an appearance to the eye as if he wash- 
ed his face with alum- water." Mr Porter candidly admits, that 
it may be difficult to divine this sort of .xpression ; but adds, that 
it is § a sort of wizened, sharp look, inconceivable unless you 
saw it. 

Mr Porter’s description of Moscow is very good, and deserves 
nearly the same commendations which we offered to his account 
of St Petersburgh. His rhapsodies (especially a long one about 
kissing) Occasionally interrupt it; and, to accuracy of style, he 
has no sort of pretension: but we should be glad to see other ci- 
ties described in as lively and distinct a manner, by one evidently 
accustomed to represent objects with his pencil. His return to 
St Petersburgh is agreeably diversified with anecdotes of the 
scrapes into which he was led by an Italian adventurer who fast- 
ened upon him, and a description of the magnificent monastery 
at Voshkrashensky, and of Nichon’s hermit tage. A trait of bar- 
barism is mentioned in the course of this journey, which we 
are willing to hope may have been exaggerated to our author. It 
is stated as the ordinary, and indeed constant practice among the 
Russian peasantry, for the young men to marry at an early age, 
and immediately to leave their wives under the care of their fa- 
thers, who cohabit with their daughters-in-law, while the hus- 
band is seeking his fortune in Moscow or St Petersburgh. Mr 
Porter assures us, that the husband, on returning with his gains, 
and finding a family ready made for him, only bethinks him of 
marrying his sons, and sending them off, as he himself had been sent, 
that he may § enjoy himself, like a ‘Turk in his seraglio, amongst 
their wives.’ Whatever foundation there may be for this state- 
ment, we should require very strong evidence to make us believe, 
in its whole extent, any thing so contrary to the ordinary course 
of nature. It cannot, indeed, be devied, that much may be ex- 
plained by the debased state of the lower orders in Russia, and 
their entire dependence upon their masters, whose interests, as 
Mr Porter has justly remarked, lead them to encourage both the 
temporary emigration of the master, from which great gain is de- 
rived to the estate, and the continuance or increase of their num- 
bers. We must only suggest, that the expedient in question seems 
one of the least natural and obvious, as well as the most revolt- 
ing, which could have been devised for accomplishing those pur- 
poses. 

We shall not follow our author back to Moscow, whither he 
again went. He seems to have remained in Russia as long as we 
intercourse between that country and his own permitted ; 3 and. 


the unhappy commencement of hostilities, he retired into Swe. e- 
M 3 den 
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den. ‘The journey through Finland, and across the Gulph, to 
Stockholm, presents us with nothin 


g worthy of notice. On ar- 
riving there, our author, of course, describes the city well; and 
it is equally a matter of course, that he should fall in love with 


the court, especially the dresses, the King and the Queen. We 


shall 


sons 


Li- 


give his portraits of these illustrious and unfortunate per 


As soon as the King was seated, a piece of music with, I sup. 
pose, appropriate words (for it was in Swedish), burst from the or 


Y- 





chestrae His Majesty seemed very attentive to what was sung; while 
the Queen, v with | a less impressed countenance, sometimes listened, 
and at others | ced round on the assembly with a delightful com- 
placency. I confess that my observation was most particularly di- 
rected to Gustayus. He bears a striking resemblance to the best por- 
traits of Charles the Twelfth, and seems not to neglect the — 
of similar habiliments ; for really, at the first glance, you might al 
most wnag 





ie the picture of his renowned ancest 


tor had walked oom 
about the middle sta- 
strike with the force of 
thought they appear re- 
at you and speaks, t] 


is countenance are be- 


ehi 1 ’ ? 
thin, though well mad 
with eyes whose eagle be 





hem, and whi 





vivacity ‘of his manner and the ‘ 
yond description. His movth is well shaped, with small mustaccic 
on his upper lip 3 and his hair, which is er pped and withcut pow- 
der, is combe d up from his forehead. 


* Her Majesty is most interestingly beautiful ; very much resem- 
bling her sister the Empress of Russia. She is fair, with 
blue eyes. Her features are fine; but the affability of her counte- 
nance, her smile, and engaging air, independer ah r of 
would be 











expressive 


ng air, der of other charms, 
uicient to fascinate every heart almost to forget she was 
a Queen, ia her loveliness asa woman. She t } 


She was drest with exqui- 
site taste. Her hair, in light | t luxu rig 








t tresses over her brow and 
head, was looped up with a double diadem of jewels. Her robe was 
splendidly aa roide1 ed ; and on her breast she wore badges of 
the order of ot & ‘ath erine And certal ly it must be ac} nowledge d, 
that the star, whethi r of distinction or of beauty, never shone bright- 
er than on the bosom of the fair Fel f the North; for thus this 


beautiful Queen is generally distingui 


§ j ‘ 1, were I to give 
her a title, it should rather be tha 


e, whose beauties, 
lovely as they we re, were yet trans 


e wife 
During the whole of the evening, after the musical salutation, 
their Majesties mingled with the com 


person with the kindest condescension. 
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most gratifying complexion; no coldness, no form; all was frank 
great, and consistent with himself. In short, it would have been 
impossible for any potentate to have shown more graceful, knight- 
like courtesy to all present ; or for a sovereign to be received with 
deeper homage from a brave and loyal people. In Taany courts | 


have seen the body of loyalty 5 here its spirit was felt.’ IL. 132-1384. 
Mr Porter then proceeds to express ve astonishment and indig 
nation, that any persons should be founc » especia lly in Sw eder nt, 


who are not as much enamoured as a »f the King and his mode 
f governing. * Who,’ says he, ‘ that was present at such a scene 
‘ would believe, that some of his ungracious subjects affect to la- 
‘ ment the destiny of the state? Butsoit is. As in most coun- 
‘ tries parties exist, who contend for they know not what, even 
‘ in Sweden there are a set of grumblers, troubling the govern- 
* ment with discontents, which, lying in themselves rather than 
‘ in the constitution, neither king nor senate can rectify. These 
‘ turbulent natures are the torment of every state. We may con- 
* sider them as inherent diseases amongst all porphin a sort of 
‘ acrimonious humour boiling from the body politic, which, as 
‘ the evil is in human nature, must discharge itself somewhere ; 
* and what is more, there is no hope of the disorder being cured, 
* till the final exit of the worldwith all its imperfections.’ (IL. 134.) 
We are not eloquent like Mr Ker Porter, so we cannot talk of dis- 
eases, and humours, and the exit of the world; but we may give 
a very plain solution of his difficulties, in the matter of fact. ‘The 
King of Sweden, notwithstanding his high spirit, (which, by the 
way, was chiefly shown in imitations of Charles XiL.’s dress, and in 
pzrodies upon the French builetins), was disliked by his subjects ; 
because, for the gratification of personal feelings, he involved his 


country in a war, whi ich was necessarily expensive beyond its ut- 


most means, and could scarcely fail to terminate in the dismem- 
berment or subjugation of the kingdom. If Sweden had enjoy- 
ed the benefits of a free constitution, even of such a form of go- 
vernment as Gustavus ITI. abolished but, much more, if she had 
peeeere the inestimable treasure of such a constitution as ours, 
the cata: strophe w which has, since Mr Porter’s return f 
tic, bef failen her unhap py misguided Sovereign, never could have 
h: ap P pened. A course of misrule, supported by px pr ilar delusion, 
might no doubt have brought the country into difficulties: it is 
even possible that the caprices of the court should, for a short 
time, have made them persist in measures contrary both to the 
interest and to the wishes of the people; but this cx ould only have 
lasted for a season; and, in no long time after the eyes of the 
people had been opened, their voice must be 
of councils, or, at the utmost, a change of counsellors, would 
M + hav 
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have prevented the necessity of any attempts upon the sacred per- 
son of the Monarch. 

It may easily be conceived, that our author’s enthusiasm about 
Charles XI. Jeads him to every spot where any memorial of that 
gallant and most pernicious ruler can be found. He tells the whole 
story of his assassination as minutely as if he had read the de- 
tails in an extraordinary gazette, and with as little hesitation as 
if this were, not one of the queestiones vexata of modern history, 
but a passage free from all obscurity. We shall probably expose 
ourselves to the charge of jacobinism (though the wish is some- 
what old-fashioned, and, indeed, so little in consonance with the 
prevailing taste, that it can scarcely be accused of triteness), if 
we express a desire to hear Kings called by their proper names, 
and to have Charles XII. once more held up to the world as a pet- 
sonage, whose want of all the good principles most requisite in a 
Sovereign, is a great deal more evident than his madness. For a 
contrast to this prince, we cheerfully take Gustavus Vasa, of 
whom we rejoice to find, that our author has collected some anec- 
dotes. He visited the spot in Dalecarlia, where that truly great 
Monarch took refuge from the Danish usurper, and concealed 
himself, while he matured his plan for the deliverance of his 
country. ‘The following passage is exceedingly interesting, and 
relates the anecdotes with no small dramatic effect. 

* On the little hill just mentioned, stood a very ancient habitation ; 
of so simple an architecture, that you would have taken it for a hind’s 
cottage, instead of a place that, in times of old, had been the abode 
of nobility. It consisted of a long barn-like structure, formed of fir, 
covered in a strange fashion with scales, and odd ornamental twist- 
ings in the carved wood. But the spot was hallowed by the virtues 
of its heroic mistress, who saved, by her presence of mind, the life 
of the future deliverer of her country. The following are the cir- 
cumstances alluded to; and most of them were communicated to me 
under the very roof. 

« Gustavus, h: iving, by an evil accident, been discovered in the 
mines, and after being narrowly betrayed by a Swedish nobleman, 
bent his course towards this house , then inhabited by a gentleman 
of the name of Pearson (or Peterson), whom he had known in the 
armies of the late administrator. Here, he hoped, from the obliga- 
tions he had formerly laid on the officer, that he should at least find 
a safe retreat. Pearson received him with every mark of friendship ; 
nay, treated him with that respect and submission which noble minds 
are proud to pay to the truly great, when robbed of their external 
honours. He seemed more afflicted by the misfortunes of Gustavus, 
than that prince was for himself ; and exclaimed with such vehemence 
against the Danes, that, instead of aw aiting a proposal to take up 
arms, he offered, unasked, to try the spirit of the mountainers ; and 
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declared that himself and his vassals would be the first to set an ex- 
ample, and turn out under the command of his beloved general. 

« Gustavus was rejoiced to find that he had at last found a man 
who was not afraid to draw his sword in the defence of his country ; 
and endeavoured by the most impressive arguments, and the prospect 
of a suitable recompense for the personal risks he ran, to confirm him 
in so generous a resolution. Pearson answered with repeated assur- 
ances of fidelity : he named the gentlemen and the leading persons 
among the peasants whom he hoped to engage in the enterprize. 
Gustavus relied on his word, and promising not to name himself to 
any while he was absent, some days afterwards saw him leave the 
house to put his design in execution. 

‘ It was indeed a design, and a black one. Under the specious 
cloak of a zealous affection for Gustavus, the traitor was contriving 
his ruin. The hope of making his court to the Danish tyrant, and 
the expectation of a large reward, made this son of Judas resolve to 
sacrifice his honour to his ambition, and, for the sake of a few ducats, 
violate the most sacred laws of hospitality, by betraying his guest. 
In pursuance of that base resolution, he went straight to one of Chris- 
tiern’s officers commanding in the province, and informed him that 
Gustavus was his prisoner. Having committed this treachery, he 
had not courage to face his victim; and telling the Dane how to 
surprise the prince, who, he said, believed himself to be under the 
protection of a friend, (shame to manhood, to dare to confess that 
he could betray such a confidence!) he proposed taking a wider cir- 
cuit home, while they, apparently unknown to him, nifled it of its 
treasure. “It will bean easy matter,” said he; “for not even my 
wife knows that it is Gustavus. ” 

* Accordingly the officer, at the head of a party of well-armed sol- 
diers, marched directly to the lake. The men invested the house, 
while the leader, abruptly entering, found Pearson’s wife, according 
to the fashion of those days, employed in culinary preparations. At 
some distance from her sat a young man in a rustic garb, lopping 
off the knots from the broken branch of a tree. The officer went up 
to her, and told her he came in King Christiern’s name to demand 
the rebel Gustavus, who he knew was concealed under her roof. 
The dauntless woman never changed colour ; she immediately guess- 
ed the man whom her husband had introduced as a miner’s son, to 
be the Swedish hero. The door was blocked up by soldiers. In an 
instant she replied, without once glancing at Gustavus, who sat mo- 
tionless with surprise, “ If you mean the melancholy gentleman my 
husband has had here these few days, he has just walked out into the 
wood on the other side of the hill. Some of those soldiers may rea- 
dily seize him, as he has no arms with him.” 

‘ The officer did not suspect the easy simplicity of her manner ; 
and ordered part of the men to go in quest of him. At that mo- 
ment, suddenly turning her eyes on Gustavus, she flew up to him, 
and catching the stick out of his hand, exclaimed, in an angry voice : 

“ Unmannerly 
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“ Unmannerly wretch! What, sit before your betters? Don’t you 
see the king’s officers in the room? Get out of my sight, or some 
of them shall give you a erenag 17? As she spoke, she struck him 
a blow on the back with all her streneth ; and opening a side door, 
“ there, get into the scullery, ” cried she, “ it is the fittest place for 
such company!” and giving him another knock, she flung the stick 
after him, and shut the door. “ Sure, ” added she, in a great heat, 
“ never woman was plagued with such a lout of a slave! ” 

‘ The officer begged she would not disturb herself on his account : 
but she, affecting great reverence for the king, and respect for his 
representative, prayed him to enter her parlour while she brought 
some refreshment. The Dane civilly complied; perhaps, glad e- 
nough to get from the side of a shrew ; and she immediately hasten- 
ed to G ustavus, whom she had bolted in, and, by means of a back 
passage, conducted him in a moment to a certain litile apartment, 
which eeoree bore the side of the Rouse close to the bank of the 
lake where the fishers’ boats lay, she lowered him down the conve- 
nient aperture in the in and giving him a direction to an honest 
curate across the lake, committed him to Providence.’ II. 198-202. 

The present proprietor of the house is a descendant of this ex- 
cae woman ; and if Mr Porter has given us accurately the 

radition current in the house and neighbourhood, it amounts to 
no mean spec ies of evidence for such a passage. 

Our author’s military ardour, to which we have already alluded, 
carried him to Gottenburgh, where he refolved to enter on imme- 
diate fervice with the Englil fh army, then, for God knows what 

purpofe, affembled in that port. He made his arrangements for 
joining this force, and expected fhortly to be fighting as hard as 
palin, either in Norway or Zealand. But the decrees of the fates, 

r thofe of our cabinet, (which, if not quite fo unalterable, are to the 
full as myfterious), willed it otherwife,—and Mr Porter faw the 
tranfports, after waiting two months for nothing, all of a fudden 
fet fail.—* His northern campaign being cropt in the bud, he 
‘ hoped for a more propitious commencement on the fhores of 

Spain,’ and was fome time on board a tranfport ;—but being in- 
formed that they were going direct to the Spanifh coaft, he dif- 
embarked, in order to take England in his way, and r join the army 
when it fhould arrive at its deitination. While he is waiting for a 
packet he receives the moft flattering invitation from the Swed ifh 

commander in chief on the frontiers of Norway, to join his army, 
—-with the affurance that his ‘ military pa! fon ‘fhall | ve fully gra- 
* tified.’—But ‘his duty calls him to the Spanifh fhores ;’ so he 

‘ declines the honour with gratitude,” —and fails for England. 

We with Mr Porter would employ auother engraver.—His draw- 
ing ufed to be excellent; but the scraping, by means of which it is 
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rendered to the public in thefe volumes, deftroys its whole effect. 
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Nothing can be lefs fatisfactory or diftin& than thefe plates. —As 
for any other corre€tions, we fear it would be in vain to fuggelt 
them. 


Were we, for inftance, only to require a little attention to 
> , 





grammar, or a fomewhat lefs frequent ufe of French words in de- 
feribing things at Mofcow and S oekh lm, where French hag no- 


yf 
thing to do; or, if French mutt 
propriety of fome regard to the idiom of that language,—that he 


fhould not, for example, turn the burghers or citizens of Stock- 


be ufed, were we to {uggelt the 


I. 120.)3 or were we to cry out age 


fuc] words as bathis-ical and alexani aa M th anda tho ul and o ther > 

ly unknown in all languages, Poe ter would forthwith tell 
us, * th fe are letters to a fri nd, be you aan expect cold cor- 
reCinefs in epiftolary effufions.’? This would have been an excel- 
lent defence, if his friend had critifed his fiyle; it may alfo bea 
good reafon for not publifhi g his letters; but they are now a 
printed book, and muft come under the ordinary jurifdidlion of 
criticifm, whatever fhape they may formerly have aflumed, or with 


whatever intentions they were conipofed. 


ART. XIV, The Works of Plato, viz. his Fifty-five Dialogues, 
and Tx ¢ Epistles, translated from the Greek ; Nine of the 
bD il Ms Hes “rt the Net Floyer Syde Mul ham, and th y R mainder by 
Thomas Taylor: with occasional Annotations on the Nine Di- 
alocues translated by Sydenham, and copious Notes bythe lat- 
ter Translator; in which is given the Substance of nearly all the 
existing Greek MS. Comme ntaries on wre Philosophy of Plato, 
and a considerable Portion of such as ave alicady published. 
5vol. 4to. London. 1804. 

} }£ moriuis nil nisi bonum, is a maxim, we know, in repute ; 

é and we cannot help allowing that the metaphorical person- 

ge, in the shape of five huge Geen on whom we are about 

) sit in judgmen it, is en titled to the full benefit of it; for we 
have susp ended, in his case, the exercise of our judicial func- 
s, til] he is not only dead and ‘buried, but till, we fear, the 
and of oblivion has passed over him. 

In wig ited, however, by that propensity, with which we are so 
aan ilely charged, of questioning the pretensions of things esfa- 
Nithed: we ha ive committed the crime of dese-antiguité in chal- 
lena x the authority of this hitherto unchallenged precept. We 
have been daring enough, for our own use at least, to embrace 

the principle of reform. Instead of the maxim, ‘ De mortu 
nil 
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nil nisi bonum,’ the wisdom of ancestors, we have substituted the 
new maxim, * Benefaction to the living, rather than superstition 
toward the dead. 

In the spirit of this rule we have been guided to the subject 
before us; for the state of classical Jearning, at present, in this 
country, is by no means such as to please us; and much good, 
we think, might be derived from an improvement in the plan of 
our Greek and Roman studies. In this northern part of the 
island, our system of education is arraigned by our neighbours, as 
defective in regard to classical instruction; and in regard to the 
Greek language, though not the Latin, the charge is just. By 
our institutions, provision is not made for teaching even the ele- 
ments of the Greek to any but a very small proportion of the best 
disposed of the youths. In the other part of the island, however, 
and that the principal part, classical learning occupies an immense 
proportion of the field of education. In fact, it almost covers it, 
Jeaving a very scanty corner, and that cultivated by. a very anti- 
quated sort of husbandry, for any pine *rcrop. Yet it is remark- 
able that England has contributed very little useful service to- 
ward the promotion of classical Z -arning. None of the lettered 
nations of Europe, the French, the Germans, the Italians, are so 
badly supplied with translations, in their own language, of the 
prose classics. None of them have done so little even towards 
the purifying of the text of the antient authors; to none of them 
is the lover of antient learning so little indebted for those helps 
which render his acquisitions easy, and his readings delightful. 

This is remarkable ; and well deserves the serious attention of 
those who deem education a business of paramount importance. 
In every other department,—in mathematics, in physics, in ethics, 
in politics, in history,—England stands perhaps the very first in 
the list of nations who have accelerated the progress of know- 
ledge. In the classical department, to which the business of 
English education is almost wholly restricted, England appears 
to stand lower than any of her neighbours. 

One particularity (restricted as we are by the present design 
from entering further into the investigation of causes) we cannot 
forbear drawing into view, as contributive in no small degree to 
this unhappy effect, and indeed to many other effects still more 
seriously to be deplored. What we mean, is the preposterous 
share of time, and labour, and esteem—a share totally dispropor- 
tionate to every idea of utility—bestowed upon the comparative- 
ly unimportant business of prosody. ‘This is the cardinal point 
i English education. ‘To this every thing seems to be subservi- 
ent, every thing directed. An eminent English scholar is a man 
profoundly skilled in Greek prosody. This is learning, ~~ ex- 

cellence. 
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cellence. The admiration bestowed upon this, surpasses all other 
admiration. 

We are persuaded that the effect of this, upon the minds of 
the youth, is baneful in no ordinary degree. ‘hey must acquire 
a habit of looking to frivolous things. The great principle of u- 
tility is vilified and disgraced throughout the whole course of this 
plan of instruction. ‘I’hat prin ciple, which it would be the ¢g great 
object of a perfect system of education to render the managing, 
the presiding, the gove rning sentiment in the breast of every mem- 
ber of the s0° iety, is made to disa ippear—that some foppery, or 
something little better than a foppery, may occupy its place, and 
be lifted up on high, as an idol for worship. Surely, of all the 
good things which may be learned from the Greek and Roman au- 
thors—and many are the good, the superlatively good things which 
may be learned from them—a kn owledge of the mere technical 
part of their art of making verses ought to rank among the low- 
est. Still we deny it not a place among the good things. So far 
as an acquaintance with the technical structure of their verse can 
heighten the pleasure of reading the classical poets, so far that 
acquaintance is desirable ; but we know no other useful purpose 
which it serves ; nor can we regard that as a ve ‘Ty eminent one. 
A familiar example may help any one to take its estimate. Of 
English, readers, and English readers of learning and taste, how 
few are there who think it necessary to render themselves ac- 
guainted with the technical part of English prosody, to heighten 
their pleasure in reading the verses of Milton! The sentiments, 
the imagery, the characters, the invention, the style, the harmo- 
ny, all produce their full effect on the mind, without this assists 
ance; and when all these are fully enjoyed, the pleasure that 
remains behind is of little account. 

To this cause we are persuaded it is, that, even among the 
most celebrated scholars in England, it is so rare to meet with a 
man who has any thing like a familiar acquaintance with the ora- 
tors, the philosophers, and historians of Greece. ‘hey can repeat 
to you, without book, innumerable passages from the poets, and 
here and there have dipped into other authors. But it is searcely 
once in an age that a man appears, who has deeply explored the 
writings of the philosophers, orators, and historians,—who is ac- 
quainted, practically, with their spirit and genius,—who, i in fact, 
has much beyond a schoolboy knowledge of the most important 
part of Grecian literature. ‘The Socratica charte, those precious 
remains so strenuously recommended by Horace and Cicero, as 
the fountain of genius, to both the orator and the poet, are aban- 
doned for the Choruses of Euripides. 

Mr Taylor, by stepping aside from the vulgar path, and un- 

dertaking 
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dertaking to elucidate for his countrymen the Grecian philoso- 
phers, merits at least the praise of having set a good example ; 

and he would have performed excellent service, had his views 
been as sane as they were directly the e contrary, and_ his qua- 
lifications as perfect as they were grossly defective. Of the nu- 
merous, and important requisites which must unite in the man 
who shall give to us Plato, attired, as he ought to be, in English, 
and attended with those ministering servants, that, by their critic- 
al and philosophical lights, may present him to us in his own li- 
neaments, without distortion, and without obscurity, not one, 
excepting singly a knowledge of the vocables and the grammati- 
cal construction of the Greek language, has fallen to the lot of 

Ir Taylor. 

The evil, therefore, which he has done, or which, at least, is 
in danger of springing from what he has done, is the cause that 
has provoked us to rake up the ashes in his tomb, in hopes to find 
in it an antidote to the mischief which we dread; for had Mr 
Taylor, by exquisitely translating and elucidating Plato, opened 
fairly to his countrymen so fine a channel of instruction and de- 
light ; ; as he would have gone far towards enticing them into a 
more profitable track ef classical pursuit, so, by exhibiting Plato as 
the mortal foe both of reason, and of taste, he cannot do less than 
confirm them still more in their predilection to the Choruses and 
the difficult verse. He has not translated Plato; he has travestied 
him, in the most cruel and abominable manner. He has not elu- 
cidated, but covered him over with impenetrable darkness. 

It is, in truth, a curious combination of qualities that mutt have 
gone to the production of the performance in queftion. We have 
had before in England, perfons fully as much enamoured as was 
wife, of the dogmas of antient philofophy; fuch as, Mr Harris 
and Lord Monboddo. But Mr Harris and Lord Monboddo, were 
at leait more than moderately acquainted with modern fcience. 
‘They were men of confiderable intelligence, and confiderable 
knowledge. In an age when all men, even down to thofe who 
cannot fpell, afpire to be authors, it would no doubt be hyperbo- 
lipal to fay that Mr ‘Taylor is the moft ignorant author we were 
ever condemned to perufe. But we intend no hyperbolé, when 
we fay that he ought to be reckoned in the very loweft clafs of ig- 
norant writers. He has not fo much asa tin€@lure of modern {ci- 
ence. He makes it his boaft, that he knows not a word of any 
modern language, excepting his mother tongue ; and if it will add 
to his glory to be reckoned ignorant of that too, he fhall have our 
teftimony that his knowledge of it is abundantly fcanty. By that 
exercife of his bare memcry, by which he has become pogpanaed 


with the meaning of Greek words, and Greek idioms, he fancie 
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that he has gained the very fummit of human perfection; and 
thence he difplays a felf-fufficiency more enormous, an arrogance 
more difgufting, than any author whom, at the moment at leaf, 
we find it pofhible to name. As to his reafoning and judging fa 
culties, nothing, we fufpect, that the power of language would 
enable us to fay, would fuflice to convey an adequate idea of them. 
The reader muft wait for the pofitive te{timonies which the fur- 
ther examination of the performance may educe. 

In the tafk of the man who would give to us Plato} as it would 
be defirable to receive him, three grand particulars are included. 
1. He ought to afford us fuch explanations and inftrudiions, in 
the way of commentary, as would fuggeft to us, accurately, the 
{tate of knowledge when Plato wrote,—difcover to us the nature, 
{pirit, and tendency of his writings,—enable us to follow, as 
eafily as poflible in every inftance, the chain of his reafoning,—and 
comprehend exactly the point, whether of refutation, or of con- 
firmation, which is purfued in the difcourfe. 2. He ought to give 
us the text of Plato, in as perfect a itate, as it can now be brought 
to. Plato, though one of the Greck writers that has come dowa 
to us in the leaft mutilated condition, is one of thofe, to which the 
hand of modern criticifm has done the leaft fervice ; and a multi- 
tude of errors, the production of carelefs tranfcribers, many of 
which might be eafily rectified, ftill interrupt the ftudent, and 
impair both his pleafure and inftruCiion. If we may {peak from 
our own experience, we fhould imagine that every reader of Plato 
corrects his own copy for himfelf ; and that it is only after he has 
thus brought his author to {peak his own language, that his con- 
verfations with him attain their maximum of profit and delight. 
3. He ought to convert the beautitul Greek of Plato, into beau- 
tiful Englith,—into language, bearing the fame character, the fame 
diftinétive features in Enyliih ftyle, that the language of Plato bore 
in Greek. 

It we muft declare our opinion of the manner in which Mr 
Taylor has executed the feveral parts of this important tafk, it is 
incumbent on us to fay, that he has executed them ail fo iil, that 
we do not believe it was poflidle, in the cafe even of one of them, 
to execute it worfe. Mr Taylor ought to excufe us in being thus 
plain with him; becaufe, as will be feen by and by, he himfent 
takes little trouble in felecting fmooth expreflions, when he has 
difapprobation to beitow ; and he may be aflured, that he never 
beftowed it with a more perfect conviction of its being merited, 
than we do on the prefent oceafion. 

1. In the character of coniarentater; Mr Taylor has {careely 
done any thing, or indeed profetled to do any thing, but to faiten 

wpon Pilato the reveries of P roclus, and of the other philofophers 
or 
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of the Alexandrian fchool. He has never given himfelf the trouble 
to follow out for himfelf the reafoning of his author, and note 
down, for the benefit of his reader, fuch remarks as would enable 
him to follow the fame reafoning with more eafe and delight. 
We own, that fuch an attempt, in the hands of Mr Taylor, would 
have been abfolutely barren. To follow the reafonings of Plato, 
and feize their pure, unadulterated fenfe, which requires fome 
fubtlety, and fome difcrimination, was by no means a tafk for a 
man having his intelleCtual faculties in the ftate of Mr Taylor’s. 
What Mr Taylor has done is, here and there, to clap on a patch, 
from Proclus, in the fhape of a note, or of an introduction ; and 
then to cry beautiful explanation! exquifite doérine! fublime 
‘ difciplines!’ And thus the office of commentator is completed. 

‘The extent of the injury thus committed requires fome ex- 
planation. It has been the fate of Plato, in modern times, to be 
feen through a moft unfavourable medium. The vifionaries of the 
Alexandrian fchool, by calling themfelves Platonifts, and clothing 
themfelves, as much as poflible, with the reputation of that ad- 
mired philofopher, have made him be confounded in a great mea- 
fure with themfelves. The anticipated difguft which has with- 
held almoft every body from perufing the one, has accordingly 
withheld moft people from becoming acquainted with the other. 
That author, who was in the moft peculiar manner the favourite 
of Cicero, and recommended ‘by that accomplifhed judge as the 
fineft teacher, both of eloquence and of ratiocination; whofe writ- 
ings were always the principal part of thofe admired Socratice 
eharta, the principal fource, according to Horace, of that wifdom 
which is the {pring and origin of every thing exquifite in litera- 
ture,—has been lefs read in modern times, than any other of the 
claflical authors of Greece or Rome. 

Instead of doing, what it would have been so desirable to have 
had done; instead of rescuing Plato from this injurious misappre- 
hension, and inviting the youth of his country to that instruction 
which Cicero and Horace so highly prized, Mr Taylor has done, 
what in him lay, to confirm the misapprehension ; and, by heap- 
ing meer more thick upon his author than before, to chase 
every body from a task so nauseous as the study of him is thus 
made to appear. 

Mr Taylor has accomplished, what it did require very strong 
evidence to prove was in the present age capable of being accom- 
plished ; he has succeeded in getting up the belief, ‘whole and 
entité, of all the unmeaning, wild and ridiculous reveries of the 
latter Platonists; fay, more than this, he has added to the belief, 
an almiration, which words sink under‘him in expressing ;—no 
man ever regarded a revelation from heaven with more extatic a- 

doration, 
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doration, than Mr Taylor does the sublime discoveries of Pro- 
clus! 

On the principle of not disputing tastes, and from having some 
better service to perform, we should probably not have thought 
of disturbing the belief or admiration of Mr Taylor, had he on- 
ly confined himself to Proclus and his brethren; but when he 
thinks of fastening the whole fraternity upon the back of Plato, 
for whom we have some regard, we cannot bear to see the un- 
merciful load, or help callixg out to the passengers to take notice 
that it ought not to be there. 

It is not easy to find an example that will suit the occasion ;— 
for, if we were to say that the savings of Jacob Behmen are not 
a more abominable misrepresentation of the New Testament than 
the commentaries of Proclus and Company are of the writings of 
Plato, we should not come up to the magnitude of the case. 
The writings of the German (cobler, we think it was) are even 
a pattern of rationality, compared with those of the Alexandrian 
sages. ‘Those men were in fact the charlotans of antient philo- 
sophy 3 and we have nothing in mcJern times to compare either 
with the phrensy of their writings, or the infamy of their lives. 
A gross mixture of the allegorical genius of Oriental theology, 
with the quibbling genius of the worst kind of Grecian metaphy- 
sics, and an audacious spirit of my stical, irrational and unintelli- 
gible fancy-hunting, respecting the invisible powers of nature, 

ind the economy of the universe, constitutes the essence or the 
animating principle of that absurd and disgusting jargon which 
they exhibit to us under the profaned name of philosophy. Add 
to this, that they were, almost without exception, impostors and 
mountebanks, THAUMATURGI par metier, that is, lying professors 
of miracle-working, of conversing with the gods, of revelations 
from heaven, and other cheats by which they could purloin the 
admiration of an ignorant and absurd multitude. 

Now for Mr ‘Paylor’ s answer to these charges, All ignorance; 
says he; profound ignorance. But let us have it in his own 
words, as they are remarkable both for. the gentleness of the spi- 
rit, and the urbanity of the style. ‘ But who are the men by 
« whom these latter interpreters of Plato are reviled?) When and 
* whence did this defamation —— ? Was it when the firm 
* champions for the trinity {a pretty fair hit this, at Christianity, 
* from a believer in Jupiter} fled fiom Galilee, and invoked, but 
‘in vain, the assistance cf philosophy? Was it because that 
‘ mitred sophist Warburton thought fit to talk of the polfuted 
* streams of the Alexandrian school, without knowing any thing 
‘ of the source whence those streams are desived? Or was it 
* because some heavy German critic, who knew nothing beyond 
* a verb in mw, presumed to grunt at these venerable heroes ?’ 
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What we hinted a little ago, that Mr ‘Taylor had not much 


claim to ceremonious treatment, on the score of his indulgence 
to those who had the misfortune to differ from himself, we trust 
will now be conceded to us. 


Let us hear him, ho wever, finis 


i 


Ae } + 
lots triumpnant & 








eply. s What- 
© ever was its source,’ he continues, * and whenever it originat- 
¢ ed in 1 have not been able to dis ver either—this, howev er, 
‘ is certain, that it owes its being to the most profound Igno- 
© rance, ¢ most artful sophistry, and that its origin is no le 
* contemp > than obscure. 
There is one of these German critics, who, though not-endows 
with the spiri hilosophy to that eminent degree which, for 
his arduous portant task, was to have been wished, has yet, 





by his indu his erudition, and the general soundness of 
his judgment, performed a service of the highest value to philo- 
sophy,—we mean Bru wer, the author of ‘the celebrated and mo 
useful IZistoria Critica Philosophie; some of whose swinish not 
respecting these Alex Scaler \ “ei » it may not be impro; 
tor I Ir ‘Taylor to hear. 


>. 


ys 





g is part of the character of Proclus, the prime f2.- 
r ‘laylor, whom he denominates (such are his very 
1¢ consummation of philosophic exceilence ;’ and 
scraps from the writings of whom, he wishes to impose upon 
as exquisite commentary upon Plato. “ Talis vero cum fuer 


+ 
i ilar 


words) *§ t 


cium tribuet acre homini, anili superstition® ¢ wyeenene vel in- 
= 1 5 4) 
ter philosophos prim classis re penet t p hilosophiz professorem iy 


cum ancillulis et quovis ex plebe inanissima re ligione certantem 


Proclus, cumque hee virtutum ejus summa fuerit, quis vel jud 


Quis virum bonum esse Proclum judicabit, qui ne pudore 


q qui- 
dem, multo minus conscientiz monitu, deterritus, turpissimis fa- 
bulis et discipulos decepit, et omnium gentium religionem et sa- 
cra commiscere ausus fuit, et allegoriw beneficio, vel machinis 
potius, rotunda miscere quadratis, omnemque eruditionem mi- 
seranda confusione rep i Quod qui negat, eum 
ad eam theologi im 
attendisse, quam Proclus Zoroastream, Hermeticam, Orphicam 
esse, magna ostentatic ” ~ Bruekeri Hist. Crit. Philos. 
tom. ii. p. 333. This is one gruné, and rather an untunable om 
to the ears of Mr Tayi *. Let him listen to a few more. 





Procli scripta nunquam legisse opo 





Grunt the Second, “ Ex scriptis Procli, que nobis servavit 


fortuna, et; et ex omnibus paginis luculenter constare potest, 





hujusmoc i 
cum et turore 


concepisse hominem, eruditum quidem, sed fana 


philosophiz sux corruptum, in animo suo, doctri- 





inepta, sana et insana omnia, Cl) aldaice, Orphice, Homeric, 
Hermetic, 


narum male cohzrentium chaos, in gun d bona et mala, apta 





it 
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Hermetice rica, Platonice, Aristotelice philosophiz ne- 
mine, fuere re ota, quodque ct allegoriarum maclimis, et ne- 
fando Opinionum syncretismo, et mira luxuriantis ingen intem 
perie,’ &ec. tom. u. p. 32 

Grunt the third. ‘* Quamvis vero Platonem, quemque, tan 
quam ejus preceptorem, venerabaitur, Pyt! foram, pro duce 
eigerent, on infimo tamen loco hab dus erat Aristoteles....I 
itaque ut-cum Platone in concot 1 redigeretur, 1 canda mul 
ta, &c.... Relinquendus porro Aristoteli honos quod dialecti- 
cam elegantius instruxisset, ast vindicanda Platom philos ophi 1 





naturalis et supernaturalis 5 quo in capite, cum in primariis dog- 
matibus valde inter se dissenurrent Plato et Aristoteles, mzre@ ez- 
cogitande erant nuge, et tvgneava, quibus licet valde distorquere- 
isque losophi opinio, attamen coire in unum, et con- 
cogeb - In physiologia autem eum cum Platone mi- 
ra sententiarum et doctrinarum catastrophe conciliarunt, monstris 


hypothesium excogitatits, quibus tanquam machinis discordiam in- 
itrumque everterent.” tom. i. p. 362. 


But it 1s not me ely against the doctrines, or the indescribable 
I 


stuff in the name of doctrines, afforded by these Grecian sages, 
that the German hog makes the disagreeable noise which it is na- 
tural to beasts of his species to make, when < annoyed by things 
offensive. He squeaks, which is louder than grunting, against 


their lives; telling us that the ‘d ctors of Mr ‘Laylor’s school 
were, almost to a man, little better, if the truth m: y spoken, 
than common rogues; much more worthy of a pillo: han of 
the admiration of a deluded multitude. We recol! oa ‘when we 
st read the Pseudomantis of Lucian, in which he describes a 
ilosopher of this sect, and recounts all the base and disgusting 
arts of dete *ption which he employed—arts so numerous and de- 
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grading, that those of the vilest quackdoctors of modern times, 
ae 
even of ee an mount tebar ik: » exhibiting on a_ stage with a 


merry-andrew, are respectable and honourable in the compari- 
son,—we im igined, being then a gox | younger than we are 
now, that the case was entirely fictitious; that no such beings, 
under the name of phildsophers, ever did, or could exist.—All a 
mistake.—When we became acquainted with Brucker, we soon 


found that the P philosophers had so nearly come up to 
ideal p rfection, . 


1e satyrist had litthe more to do than to 
copy from the life. 


Brucker, for example, tells us of Apollonius; “ Praterita eum 
et futura tanquam pretentia infpexifle et pradixiffe; novifle in 





quse corpora prius ainine migrantes fuerint ingreflz, quidque im 
lis peregerint; potu fe educere membra corpulque fuum vincults 


prout placuerit; averrunucafle malos {piritus, peftilentes morbos et 
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alia mala hominibus inducentes ; confeétifque talis manibus et a- 
muletis, magica arte conftructis, clavina plurima a totis regioni- 
bus et civitatibus depuliffe : vifum eum fuifle, paucarum horarum 
tempore Rome et Puteolis :—Vidifle Ephefi cedem Domitiani ;— 
potuiffe porro manes ex inferis fedibus provocare, et precibus, ab 
Indis acceptis, AchiJlem ex fepulchro produxiffe eique varia pre- 
cepifle ; excitaviffe puellam viri proconfularis e mortuis et fponfo 
reddediffe ; imperafle mari, ventoque, et fluctibus, ut placido 
Neptuno femper uteretur ; aperuifle fores templorum, et claufiffe ; 
—apparuifle etiam eum poft mortem, invocatum et de anima- 
rum immortalitate foedifle oracula.” t. ii. p. 136.—Cedrenus, ib. 
citat. inftru&s us further, “ Effeciffe fuis magicis artibus, ne 
ferpentes et {corpii percuterent, neve culices adefient, ne equi fero- 
cirent : Lycum quoque amnem compefcuiffe, ne fuis exundationi- 
bus Byzantis noceret. ” 

Of this fe&t, Platonic, Alexandrian, Ecleétic, (it was known by 
all thefe names,) Brucker afferts in general, “* Inter eos reéte re- 
putatur [Apollonius], .. . quos tidlatenes nomine in fequentibus 
contemplabimur, demonftrabimufque, non licitum tantum, fed 
pium quoque et laudabile duxiffe, in rebus facris fraudibus uti et 
mendaciis.’’ In the fame page, “ Platonicorum morem menda- 
ciis rem fuam juvandi, fcimus.” And again, “ Ex hac fchola 
egreffi funt homines audaces et impudentiflimi, et in his omnium 
maxime Hierocles.” This gentleman is characterized by Mr 
Taylor, (See Gen. Introd. p. Ixxxvii.) as the “ Magnificent Hie- 
vocles ;” and is enumerated among the great princes of the fchool. 
Of Porphyry, another of thefe fublime doétors, he fays, ‘* Men- 
dacii et fraudis poftulari pofle, attenta vite Plotini, ab eo con- 
fcripta, le&tio nos mox convincet, et in aprico ponet aftutiam ho- 
minis, preceptorem fuum non cx veritate, fed fete fue emolu- 
mento defcribentis. Qua in re hujus fehole mores fecutus eft 
Porphyrius, quam fraudibus quoque et mendaciis, vanaque j2c- 
tantia res fuas juvare licitum exiitimafie, fupra monuimus. Eo 
minus vero fides fine examine adhibenda eft Porphyrio, quo magis 
in vit quam nobis dedit Pythagorz hiftoria, fraudes ejus et men- 
dacia deteximus ; planumque fecimus, eo potiflimum {copo atque 
fine confcripfifle fubdolum hominum genus vitas philofophorum 
fe€tee fuze, ut eos divinos fuille homines, majora quam a nudo ho- 
mine expectari queant edentes opera, oftenderent.” t. ii. p. 218. 

The following paffage, relating to Plotinus, is very ftrong.: 
‘* Incantatorem vero magicis cum fuperaffe artibus, et provagcaile 
fpiriturn tutelarem, cum Agyptiaco facerdote de hac arte: certan- 
tem, quid aliud probat, quam vel veneficum Magumgue, vel im- 


7 oftorem et prettigiatorem faifle Plotinum maximum ? qui fi 


1eia ii vixiffet temporibus digaus Fuiffet qui Apollonio et Alex- 
andro 
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andro jungeretur. Aft hic tandem communis quafi Afix, Afric 
et Europx preceptor fuit, qui novum et peftilentifimum philofo- 
phiz genus, quod totum fuperftitionem, enthufiafmum, preiti- 
gias et innumeras decipiendi homines artes compleétebatur, per 
difcipulos ubique diffeminavit ”  ¢t. ii. p. 231. 

We are now desirous to put : an end to these quotations; but 
we must not entirely omit Proclus ; because he is the grand per- 
former in the hands of Mr ‘Taylor, and because it is his precious 
ore with which we are here treated for the gold of Plato. ¢ Ar- 
thritidis doloribus,’ says Brucker, ‘in pede ustulatus, ex pre- 
scripto cujusdam emplastrum imposuerat, quod, dum in lecto 
jacet, avis inopia advolans abstulit : quod etsi salutare ei erat, ti- 
more tamen morbi augebatur; supplicavit itaque Deo, rogans, 
ut evidentius se certiorem faceret. Quo facto, cum obdormivis- 
set, vidit Epidaurium ad se accedentem, accuratiusque contem- 
plantem ipsius crura, nec prz humanissimo amore dedignantem 
genua osculo contingere. Quo viso Proclus bono fuit animo, 
nec unquam in vita eo porro dolore affectus est.’ * * * * * * * 
‘ Jynge quadam, sive spwrula Hecatica opportune metita, im- 
bres deduxit, et Atticam infausto wstu liberavit ; terre quoque 
motum positis fascinis inhibuit ; morbos hymnis et pracatiuncu- 
lis depulit 5 et que alia hujus generis sunt.’ t. ti. p. 381. © Cum 
aliquando ei docenti supervenisset vir magni in republica nominis 
Rufinus, caput Procli lumine circumfundi sensisse, Cumque phi- 
losophus finem interpretation posuisset, Rufioum assurgentem 
eum adoravisse,’ p. $32. ‘ Qux nefandas,’ aids Brucker in 
the same place, § horum hominum artes, mendacia et imposturas 
juculenter. revelant, geniumque sect produnt clarissime, qui in 
co unice elaboravit, ut sive fraude, sive nugis et ineptiis, sive 
mendaciis, et doctoribus suis, et doctrine sux diyinam auctori- 
tatem assereret. ’ 

As we are desirous once for all to set the public right (as to 
Mr Taylor himself, he is too far gone) with regard to the Platonic 
philosophers, and the entire dissimilarity between them, and the 
truly philosophic friend of Socrates, whose venerable name they 
so much bhused: we will add the opinion of two recent scholars 
ef our own country, “whéte knowledge Mr Taylor will not ven- 
ture to characterize in terms quite so rough as that of the Ges- 
mans who offend him. ‘The first is Mr Gibbon, who tells us 
(Hist. of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iv. p.70.) 
‘ The philosophers of the Platonic school, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
and the divine Jamblichus, were admired as the most skilful 
masters of this allegorical science, which i:boured to soften and 
harmonize the deformed features of Pagavisin. Julian himself, 
who was directed in the mysterious pursuit by Rdesius, the ves 
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nerable successor of Jamblichus, aspired to the possession of a 
treasure, which he est 


above the empire of the world. It was indeed a 








eemed, if we may credit his solemn asse- 





verations, far 
treasure, which derived its value only from opinion ; and every 
artist, who flattered himself that he had extracted the precious 
ore from the surrounding dross, claimed an equal right of stamp- 
ing the name and figure the most agreeable to his peculiar fancy. 
.... Chis freedom of interpretation, which might gratify the 
pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art. With- 
out a tedious detail, the modern reader could not form a just 
idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these sages, who pro- 
fessed to reveal the system of the universe.’ 
The next is the opinion of Jacob Bryant. ‘ By the help of 


the mistaken term veo; or wes,’ (says he, Analys. of Ant. Mythol. 





' a } \ es 2 ° } 

vol. ill. p. 10%. ed. SVO), © and OF Its derivative verges and veas 
2 j S } | 2 + . ¢ . . 

they pretended to find out much mysterious and recondite know- 

._ ' 1: ; } :, ’ 
ledge; all which was utterly unknown to those from whom they 
Baas oe ee ee eta =e _= veer a se. 
de i their intelligence. cre are numberless instances of this 

: “ane Sd . ; E : 

in Porphyry, and Jamblichus; and in Proclus upon the Platonic 


philosophy. It is to be observed, that, when Christianity had 
introduced a more rational system, as well as a more refined wo1 
ship among mankind; the Pagans were struck with the sublimity 
of its doctrines, and tried in their turns to refine. But their mie- 
fortune was, that they were obliged to abide by the theology, 





which had been mitted to them ; and to make the history of 
the Gentile gods the basis of their procedure. This brought 
them into immense difficulties and equal absurdities: while tl 

Jaboured t ve wi ‘ xplicable ; and to remedy what 


was past cure. Hence we meet with many dull and elaborate 


sophisms even in the great Plutarch: but many more in after- 
times, among the writers ef whom I am speaking. Proclus is 


continually ringing the Changes upon the terms woes, yvotges, and 


yontos : and explains what is really a proper name, as if it signified 
sense and éntellect. In consequence of this, he tries to subtilize, 
and refine all the base jargon about Saturn and Zeus: and would 
persuade us, that the most idle and obscene legends related to the 
divine mind, to the eternal wisdom, and supremacy of the Deity 
Thus he borrows many exalted notions from Christianity ; and 


1 


blends them with the basest alloy, with the dregs of Pagan my- 


; 2 . ° ae 
A teow words, we trust, wil be sufhcicnt to convince all men 





1 . af . Fant I 
put Mr Laylor, that there is no consanguinity en Plato, an 
} , } ,* ” r ' ¢ . 
such saces as those we have been describing.—* The great Ploti- 
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learned Porphyry, the divine Jamblichus, the most acute Syria- 


osophic excellence, the 





nus, Proclus the consummation of phil 


magnificent Hierocles, the concisely elegant Sallust, and the most 
inquisitive Damascius;—men who were truly links of the golden 
cles 


chain of Deity.’ One of the most remarkable features of the 


writings of Plato is, that he affirms nothing; whereas the friends 








of Mr ‘Yaylor are the most desperatelv afhrmative of all human 
beings. In most of the logues of Plato, the object is to re- 
fute the tenets a » the ignorance of some of those so- 
phists who trav ut Greece, under pretence of teaching 
eloquence and p!) , and who, in general, filled the minds 
of the youth with a spirit of mere logomachy, and with the worst 
impress f richt ong both tompubhe and 
to private life. ‘The ingenuity, the acut , the address, the 


eloquence with which this de! | important task is per- 


cate anc 
formed, render the perusal of these Dialogues among the most 


improving exer ises which can engage a juvenile mind. Hardly 


example at least, can be conceived 








i > calcu n the faculties; to render acute in dis- 
cerning, and in exposing fallacies ; to engender a love 
of mental exercise; and to elevate with the ambitien of mental 
excellence. In some of the dialogues, as in those with Alcibiades, 


the cbject is to expose some of the false impressions which are 
most apt to prevail in the minds of men, and to lead to the 
most dangerous consequences. In these the skill with which 
the misapprehension is analyzed ; the variety of ridiculous lights 
into which itis thrown; and the power of argument as well as 


of satire which is employed to expose it, operate as the strongest 
sanative. In those of a different description, where inquiry, in 
the rigid sense of the word, 1s more the object, as in the books 
concerning Polity and Laws, the business is to give specimens of 
investigation, to Ict in rays of light, to analyze particular points, 
and, by throwing out queries or hypotheses, to encourage spe- 


. , 1 9° - . 
culation, rather than lay down and establish any system of. opi- 
nions. Accordingly, Cicero expressly tells us, § in Platonis li- 


bris nihil affrmatur; et in utramque partem muita disseruntur 5 





1 ° 
ce omnibus gueritur, ni certe cicitur. 


In all this, nothing under heaven can be more different, both as 
to matter and manner, than the writings of Plato and those of 
the soi-disant Platonists. ‘he business of the Platonists is all in 
supernaturals ; of Plato, as far as we have yet gone, is all in 
moral and political, or at most metaphysical subjects. ‘The lan- 


id obscure, as their 





guage of the one is as wild, and mystical, « 

deas; that of the other is always elegant, often highly figura- 

ive and eloquent; and unless when he is puzzling himself with 
] a 
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abortive attempts to explain the nature of abstract ideas, highiy 
clear and appropriate, 

It was celebrated as the glory-of Socrates, that he had brought: 
philosophy down from the aerial regions of fiction and conjec- 
ture about things remote fron) the sphere of man; and taught 
her te converse on subjects of real utility in human life. The 
immediate disciples of Socrates, among whom the most eminent 
were Plato and Xenophon, trod in his steps. ‘The latter Plato- 
nists were so far from following their example, that they exerted 
all their influence to lodge philosophy once more among the 
clouds, and expel her finally from the walks of mortals. Yet 
strange it is, that these same Jatter Platonists have in general been 
Teg arde ed in modern times as conveying a fair idea of “the philoso- 
phy of Plato! 

Besides those discourses which we have described above, and 
which compose the principal part of the writings of Plato, there 
are a few which are to be regarded, in some sort, as jeuxr-d’ esprit, 
and in which the principal object of the writer seems to have 
been, to afford a specinien or a display of his genius ; such is the 
Menexenus, where Plato enters the lists with the orators, and 
gives us a macel of a funeral oration for Athenign warriors slain 
in battle, which Mr Harris has celebrated as the masterpiece of 
human eloquence, though Dionysius Halicarnassensis has censur- 
ed it as turgid. It was not merely the orators whom Plato was 
ambitious of rivaling ; he desired to contend too with the philo- 
sophers, at their own weapozs. As explanations of the origin, 
and economy of the universe, was that on which the sophists 
chiefly plumed themselves, and which was often, indeed, most 
available to their reputation, Plato seems to have been desirous 
of showing them how easy, even here, it would be to excel them. 
Accord’ agiy, in the Timaus, he puts into the mouth of a phi- 

osopher of that name a discourse, in which a cosmogony, far 
more ingenious than any before beented by the philogophers, is 
laid down. But it is merely presented as a mode, according to 
which any one may conceive that the universe originated.and was 
gomposed ; not as a delineation on which any one is called upon 
to rely as 4 relation of the fact. It is accordingly not/ipresent- 
ed to us in the person of Socrates, in which form, any thing that 
Plato designed should be considered as an opinion of his own, 
is always given; but in that of Timzus, a philosopher of a dif- 
ferent country, and a different school. ‘This discourse, however, 
afforded a plausible, and an unlucky plea for the Alexandrian sages 
to claim the illustrious Grecian for the founder of that wald 
plan of mystic conjecture which they pursued in the name of 
philosophy. 
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2. In regard to the service which ought to have been done to 
literature, by rectifying, to the highest degree practicable, the 
text of Plato, it is necessary merely to entreat our readers to re- 
flect for one moment on the importance of this service, and then 
to tell them that Mr Taylor has-entirely abandoned it. Mr Tay- 
lor was certainly altogether unqualified for the task. But itis the 
more wonderful that he has j in no degree attempted it, that Mr 
Sydenham, a scholar of a very different description, set him an 
example, in the Sacteonme which he has translated, of some valu- 
able performance of this nature. We recollect one or two cases 
in which Mr Taylor has told us that Proclus had followed a dif- 
ferent reading from that in our printed copies ; and this is what 
he has nobly contributed toward i improving the editions of Plato. 

$. We come now to the principal part of Mr ‘Taylor's task, 
that of giving to us Plato in our own language. We own that it 
was an arduous task. Of all authors Plato i is, perhaps, the most 
dificult to translate. Nevertheless, the examples, of Sydenham 
in English, of Grou in French, and of Bembo in Italian, prove at 
least that the thing may be done, and that there is no impossibi- 
lity in doing it well. Mr Taylor has done it shockingly. His 
language is stiff, and awkward, and uncouth, to a degree that has 
hardly any example, even among those literal translations which 
have been provided for the use of schools. Nor is this the worst. 
Mr Taylor has by no means given us a fair representation even of 
the meaning of Plato. Wherever this misrepresentation has been 
committed by substituting for the proper translation of the words 
of Plato, a translation of the base jargon of the latter Platonists, 
the reader will expect it as a thing of course. The extent to 
which this pollution reaches, is however very great; and it would 
have been grievously ¢o be lamented, had the task been well ex- 
ecuted where this delusion finds not a place. ut the misinter- 
pretation of Plato is not confined within such narrow bounds. 
Gross mistakes with regard to the meaning of the text swarm in 
every part. Any competent scholar has but to open the book,— 
and if he compares one page with the original, the chance is great 
that he will light upon more blunders than one. If we do not 
charge Mr ‘Taylor with absolute incapacity to interpret the Greek, 
it is not because an attentive examination of his .Plato has not 
convinced us, that he has got fully as much reputation for his 
knowledge of Greek as he deserves, but we at least do charge 
him with unpardonable carelessness in the performance of his 
task. We are quite satisfied that his general practice has been to 
interpret directly from the Latin translation, without so much as 
looking at the Greek ; for the cases are so numerous in which we 
have found his translation an exact copy of the Latin, andin which 
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been little ufe in Socrates’s /ooking attentively at Hippocrates ; and 
it is traly remarkable, that even Mr Taylor had not the difcern- 
mentito perceive, that ducxerer does not here fignify to look at, in 
the phyfical fenfe, but to explore, in the mental fenfe. ‘The French 
tranflator faw this with his ufual accuracy 5 ‘ Comme je voulois 
sonder les forces d’Hippocrate, je /’at examiné, et int errogé en ces 
termes.’ We find, however, that Mr ‘Taylor has again exaétly 
tranflated Ficinus: ‘ Ac volens ipfe fiducix ejus periculum facere, 
intuitus sum diligenter, atque ita interrogavi. > Bembo, who has but 
too often fatisfied himfelf with the eafy expedient of Mr Taylor, 
in looking only at the Latin, mifinterprets here in a fimilar man- 
ner; © Ed andammo alla corte, e facendo io la prova della fua 
forza, il guardai diligemente, e lo interrogai.’ 

For fome of the abfurd miftranflations of Mr Taylor, one really 
finds it difficult to account. ‘Thus, in the courfe of an argument, 
Socrates queftions Protagoras, if any one fhould afk him, whether, 
it his opinion, there was fuch a thing as holinefs, and if that ho- 
linefs was fomething, what would be his anfwer? Protagoras re- 
plied, that he would anfwer both queftions in the affirmative, 
Socrates inquired again what he would anfwer, if he were atked, 
whether that fomething were fo conftituted by its nature, as to be 
unholy, or to be holy? I[ fhould be offended, re plied Protagoras, 
with the queftion, and I fhould fay; EBuPnpess, w avdgwms,—oyorn porn ox 
Th AAO Ortor G7, $s fn aT 4 orsoTns ootey eoras.—* Predict better things, 
O man,’ fays Mr’ Paylor, ‘ for by no means will any thing elfe be 
holy, unlefs holinefs icf flf be holy. ' But what, or how, or where, 
has prediction any thing to do with this paflage ? EvQnmes is a well 
known expreflion exactly correfponding to the Latin idiom dona 

erba. 

‘The following is an error affecting an argument; and as we 
think we can make it vifible without a very long explanation, we 
are anxious to prefent it. Protagoras had aflerted that virtue con- 
iifted of parts, fuch as jultice, wifdom, temperance, &c.; and 
that theie parts were not like the parts of gold, all fimilar to one 
another, but like the parts of the face, different, as the eyes, nofe, 
mouth, &c. Socrates, however, pufhed him afterwards to con- 
fefs, that the parts of virtue are fimilar to one another. But he 
endeavoured to evade the appearance of having fuffered refutation 
by the following plea, Adrw merrot (4 2 6s) Teoreoins Fs Bixasorvyn omie- 
THT MeL aR ortsy oT wey aUUyeRN Meocteixt, To ae Asumoy TH merAaYE EgsY 6 
WEoTwMint, Kat TO CKANLOY TH MaAaKM Kab THAAM ce Donte tvavriorara &dAnrois, 


a . 
eth cL TOTS EPoLALEY LAANY OvVeLMELY EyEtY, Koes BX EINES TO Evégov osov Fo Evegov, Ta 


TS MEOTMTE Moghe, KmmyeMH Reorseins, nas sei TO éTegov osov To Erepéy. wor’ 

TET ys THTEOTA Key TavTA treyyois, & Reroso, as umavre sot opeosae arAANAIS. 
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The meaning of the paflage we fhall firft render as literally as 
poffible in our own words: * ‘True, faid he, juftice is in fome de- 
gree fimilar to holinefs ; for, in a certain fenfe, any thing what- 
ever is fimilar to any other thing: thus, refpeéts there are, in 
which white is fimilar to black, and hard to foft. So too other 
things, which appear to be perfectly oppofite to one another, 
which we formerly agreed poficiled different powers, and were 
not, any one of them, fuch as any other,—the parts, for example, 
of the tace,—are yet in fome fenfe fimilar, and any one of them 
fuch as any other. Infomuch that, after this fathion, you may, 
in refutation of me, prove, if you pleafe, even this, that all things 
are fimilar to one another. But it is not right to call either thote 
things fimilar which have fome fimilarity, or thofe things difiimilar 
which have fome diffimilarity, provided the points of fimilitude 
and diffimilitude are {till very fmall.’ 

Mr aylor’s tranflation is as follows. 

‘ But, indeed, he replied, justice has something similar to holi- 
ness. Tor one thing always resembles another in a certain respect, 
contraries alone excepted : for white has no similitude to black, nor 
hard to soft; and so with respect to other things which appear to be 
most contrary to each other, and which, as we before observed, pos- 
sess another power, and of which one does not resemble the other. 
But there are other things, such as the parts of the face, in which 
the one is similar to the other. So that, although you should con- 
fute these ese after this manner, if you are of opinion that all 
things are similar to each other, yeéf it is not just to call those things 
similar which possess a certain similitude to each other; as neither 
is it just to call those things which possess a certain dissimilitude, dis. 
similars, though they have but very little of the similar.’ ‘Taylor’s 
Plato, ult sup. pp. 125, 126. 

It is very evident, in the firft place, that the former of thefe 
tranflations is coherent with the preceding argument, and con- 
tains a fenfe adapted to the end in view; that fuch as it is, too, 
that fenfe is clearly enough brought out. On the other hand, the 
tranflation of Mr Taylor, fhows no coherence with the argument ; 
it is fo far from exhibiting a fenfe adapted to the end in view, 
that it is entirely deprived of fenfe. It is mere galimatias. Con- 
tradiction, abfardity, obfeurity, are all words too weak to charac- 
terize fuch jargon, which no man not nurfed in the fchool of Pro- 
clus could have permitted himfelf to put down upon paper. 

Let us, however, attend to Mr Taylor a littie more clofely. 
* For one thing always refembices another in a certain: refpect, 
contraries alone excepted.’ The Greek is, as yar crimy érowy anne 
yiny weocsoins;—it here appears that the claute,. * contraries alone 
excepted,” is foifled in by Mr ‘Taylor, without a word to autho- 
rize it in the text. In the next member of the fentence there is 
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been little ule in Socrates’s /ooking attentively at Hippocrates ; and 
it is traly remarkable, that even Mr’ [aylor had not the difcern- 
mentito perceive, that ducxeres does not here fignify to look at, in 
the phyfical fenfe, but to explore, in the mental fenfe. ‘The French 
tranflator faw this with his ufual accuracy; ‘ Comme je voulois 
sonder les forces d’Hippocrate, je at examiné, et inter roge en ces 
termes.’ We find, however, that Mr ‘Taylor has again exaétly 
tranflated Ficinus: * Ac volens ipfe fiducie ejus periculum facere, 
intuitus sum diligenter, atque ita interrogavi.’ Bembo, who has but 
too often fatisfied himfelf with the eafy expedient of Mr Taylor, 
in looking only at the Latin, mifinterprets here in a fimilar man- 
ner; * Ed andammo alla corte, e facendo io la prova della fua 
forza, il ee diligemente, e lo interrogai.’ 

For fome of the abfurd miftranflations of Mr ‘Taylor, one really 
finds it difficult to account. ‘Thus, in the courfe of an argument, 
Socrates queftions Protagoras, if any one fhould afk him, whether, 
itt his opinion, there was fuch a thing as holinefs, and if that ho- 
linefs was fomething, what would be his anfwer? Protagoras re- 
plied, that he would anfwer both queftions in the aflirmative, 
Socrates inquired again what he would anfwer, if he were aiked, 
whether that fomething were fo conftituted by its nature, as to be 
unholy, or to be holy? I fhould be offended, replied Protagoras, 
with the quettion, and I fhould fay; Ev Pipes, w avdgams,—oyory peeve oy 
Th aarro ae Gh, Sb fen MUTA “fe Gy OrioTHs artery tora:.—* Predict better things, 
O man,’ fays Mr ‘Taylor, ¢ for by no means will any thing elfe be 
holy, unlefs holinefs i¢f Golf be holy. * But ate, or how, or where, 
has prediction any thing to do with this paflage ? Ev®nues is a well 
known expreflion exactly correfponding to the Latin idiom boma 
werba. 

‘Lhe following is an error affecting an argument; and as we 
think we can make it vifible without a very long explanation, we 
are anxious to prefent it. Protagoras had afferted that virtue con- 
fitted of parts, fuch as jultice, wifdom, temperance, &c.; and 
that theie parts were not like the parts of gold, all fimilar to one 
another, but like the parts of the face, different, as the eyes, nofe, 
mouth, &c. Socrates, however, pufhed him afterwards to con- 
fefs, that the parts of virtue are fimilar to one another. But he 
endeavoured to evade the appearance of having fuffered refutation 
by the following plea, AAAw peerros (% Bos) mgorsouns os Sixesorvyn dove- 
THTin Meth Tyee OTISY OTWY MuMyEMN Meorteint, To yae AtuMoY Tw pesravE EGiY O TE 
ape nabs TO amare Ta parane nor THAR oF Bones svaevrsorara eAAnrors, 
xa & TOTE eDocmesy ecAAnY Suvcepecy Seb, mobs BX Eins TO érigor osov TO besgoy, 4 

reorars ogta, annytnn Weorsorne, “ai Ft TO nig osoy To Erteéy. wor: 
TETO Ys TH TEOMH Kady THYTE treyxois, + Aeroto, Ss amarTe $51 opeorae a@rANAdIs- 
aan “ys Tae CAtosoy Ti tyovTa, opeosee dixcesov Kare, wos Th avonroroy Ts EYoVTH 
230K01%, xeoy RAY ousagoy eK" To ontotoy. 
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The meaning of the paflage we fhall firft render as literally as 
poffible in our own words: * ‘True, faid he, juftice is in fome de- 
gree fimilar to holinefs ; for, in a certain fenfe, any thing what- 
ever is fimilar to any other thing: thus, refpe€ts there are, in 
which white is fimilar to black, and hard to foft. So too other 
things, which appear to be perfectly oppofite to one another, 
which we formerly agreed poficiled different powers, and were 
not, any one of them, fuch as any other,—the parts, for example, 
of the face,—are yet in fome fenie fimilar, and any one of them 
fuch as any other. Infomuch that, after this fathion, you may, 
in refutation of me, prove, if you pleafe, even this, that all things 
are fimilar to one another. But it is not right to call either thote 
things fimilar which have fome fimilarity, or thofe things difiimilar 
which have fome diffimilarity, provided the points of fimilitude 
and diffimilitude are {till very fmall.’ 

Mr ‘aylor’s tranflation is as follows. 

‘ But, indeed, he replied, justice has something similar to holi- 
ness. For one thing always resembles another in a certain respect, 
contraries alone excepted : for white has no similitude to black, nor 
hard to soft; and so with respect to other things which appear to be 
most contrary to each other, and which, as we before observed, pos- 
sess another power, and of which one does not resemble the other. 
But there are other things, such as the parts of the face, in which 
the one is similar to the other. So that, although you should con- 
fute these things after this manner, if you are of opinion that all 
things are similar to each other, yeéf it is not just to call those things 
similar which possess a certain similitude to each other; as neither 
is it just to call those things which possess a certain dissimilitude, dis. 
similars, though they have but very little of the similar.’ ‘Taylor’s 
Plato, uti sup. pp. 125, 126. 

It is very evident, in the firft place, that the former of thefe 
tranflations is coherent with the preceding argument, and con- 
tains a fenfe adapted to the end in view; that fuch as it is, too, 
that fenfe is clearly enough brought out. On the other hand, the 
tranflation of Mr Taylor, fhows no coherence wuh the argument ; 
it is fo far from exhibiting a fenfe adapted to the end in view, 
that it is entirely deprived of fenfe. It is mere galimatias. Con- 
tradiction, abfardity, obfcurity, are all words too weak to charac- 
terize fuch jargon, which no man not nurfed in the fchool of Pro- 
clus could have permitted himfelf to put down upon paper. 

Let us, however, attend to Mr Taylor a little more clofely. 
* For ope thing always refembies another in a certain: refpeét, 
contraries alone excepted.’ The Greck is, xas yar crimy érowy aun 
yer weocwuns;—it here appears that the clawte,. * contraries alone 
excepted,’ is foifted in by Mr ‘Taylor, without a word to autho- 
rize it in the text. In the next member of the fentence there is 
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a {mall error in the common readings 3 76 tyue Acumoy Tw sree Esip 
o ts meoriom:, x t A; initead of « sit is printed ‘ea, which en- 
whole meaning of the paflage, and the whole 
pertinency of the argument. To all this, however, Mr ‘Taylor 
was blind. He mp i the corrupt reading, and has no idea of 
the nonfenic ; ‘ for white,’ favs he, § has no fimilitude to black, 
nor hard to foft.? Yet Henry St ph ens, had he but given him- 
icif the trouble to look at the edition of that eminent fcholar, 
would have fet him right. “ Scribendo trw o v4,” “ vel 
tsov y,, (um soH Mr qui wees eC! cohzerebit, " &e.° It 
will be feen what havoc our tranflator then makes with the rett of 
the paragraph.. ‘ he claufe beginning xas rma and ending + 


tirely defiroys the 


fays he, 


izzgev, he totally mifunderitands, divides it into two parts, and ex- 

plains one half one way, and the other half another way. But 

rdonable mifinterpretation, perhaps, of the whole, 

which fucceeds ; ws: TEM YE Tw TeomW HEY THUTE 

@s amtvtTe ert cuore aAAnaros. * So that,’ lays Mr 

gh you fhould confute thefe things after this man- 

of opinion that all things are fimilar to one ano- 

real Greek {cholar will very plainly fee, not only that 

fenfe of the text is here totally mifunder{tood and mifrepre- 

d, but that the idiom of the langu: ige is totally miftaken and 

erted. The phrafe, « Bsace, for example, he takes, not as an 

nt claufe, meaning, ‘ if you pleafe;’ he takes it as 

with, and as governing the fucceeding claufe, in the 

© if you mean that.’ But he ought to have known that 

the idiom of the language does not admit of fuch a conftruCtion ; 

firft place, the optative mood in that fenfe would have been 

and the word ought to have been sas, not Bsree; in the 

Awroues in that fenfe is never conftrued with the con- 

live pari but ev. The verb taeyye, of one important 

nieanin; ich he ae have entirely loti ight, feems likewife 

to have milled him. It has two prin ipal fhades of meaning. It 

firft means fimply to refute, by fhowing the contradiction or ab- 

furdity of an antagonift’s plea; and fecondly it means to refute, 

by proving fomething better on the other fide; to eftablifh one 

propofition in refutation of another. It has this laft fenfe in the 

prefent inftance, while Mr ‘Taylor bad thought only of giving te 
it the former. 

It will now amufe the reader, after having feen how unlike the 
tranflation of Mr ‘Iaylor is to the hareeks “of Plato, to perceive 
how fimilar it is, on the other hand, to the Latin of Ficinus 
«© Nam quodlibs et cuilibet quiddam { fnsile habet, preter illa que 
omnino inter fe contraria funt, ut album nigrum, m« lle durum. 
Arqui et illa qua fupra 


at ; 
la gua diximus aliam aliamaque inter { 1 ha- 
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bere, nec tale efle alterum quale alterum eft, ceu vultus ipfius 
partes, quiddam fimile inter fe habent, eltque quodammodo tale 
alterum quale alterum. Atgue hac ratione licet hzec refellas, fi 
placet quod cunéta invicem fimilia funt: non tamen quxcungue 
fimile quiddam habent, fimilia vocanda funt, neque etiam que- 
cunque diffimile quiddam, invicem diflimilia fi exiguum quiddam 
imile habent.’ 

We mult now, however, leave the Protagoras, to take a few 
{fpecimens from anc ther quarter. We find, on turning to our 
notes, and reckoning up the paflages we had marked for animad- 

yevfion, in this fingle Dialogue, that they amount to above a hun- 
dred. Asa fample of Mr 'Taylor’s,bad Englith, the follo wing in- 
ftances even of grammatical tranfgreflion, may be prefented from 
the tranflation of this Dialogue.—* And when they were about to 
lead them into light, they commanded Prometheus and Epime- 
theus.to diflribute to, and adorn, each, with thofe powers which 
were adapted to their nature.’ (ws. p. 115.) The relative 
© each’ is here governed jointly by the two verbs, © diftribute 
to’ and § adorn;’ and the fucceeding phrafe, ‘ with thofe pow- 
ers,’ &c. is copmon to both. But what an a to fay, 


distribute to each with those powers ?—In page 124, he fays, © Is it 
therefore thus alfo with the parts of wittue, fo that the one does 
not refemble the other, #either in itfelf, ner in its power ?’—Net 
neither-—Mr Taylor fhould have known that in Englifh double ne- 
gatives are either not known, or are.equivalent to afhrmatives. 

Let us next then turn to the Timzus, that part of the writings 
of Plato, which affords the greatest delight to Mr ‘Taylor, and 
his companions .. “Has Kovgewris nui ere eroyyany Amareciay, To de ong 
translates 
this, (vol. ii. p. 465.) ‘ When, therefore, that solemnity was ce- 
lebrated among us which is known by the name of Cureotis A- 
paturiorum, no/hing was omitted which boys in that festivity are 
accustomed to perform :’-—ihe last clause entirely wrong ; for Pla- 
to says not that every thing, but only that one thing, customary 
on those occasions, was citi : 78 716 


iogrus curvnbss txagets, xas Tove Evvedy toig mescry Mr ‘Taylor 


od ft 
ZuveBn tors wasct; © this custom attached to that festival was then 
too observed by the youths, ’—namely, tle custom of contending 
with one another in the recitation of verses, 

There is a passage, a little further on, which we really can in- 
vent no hypothesis to.account for, but a degree of ignorance, 
which, if real, is truly lamentable. Est tis nar’ Avyurren ev cw Acd 


CVindig CKMCTOTE, Kb TOTE 


wigs 6 Kara » cevPuy oysl irons To Te Nitide peupect, LaITinOs SM iceAuLecvos 
yyeos, ‘This Mr Taylor (p. 466.) thus translates, There is a 
certain region of Egypt called Delta, about the summit of which 
»f 


aia 


the streams of the Nile are divided. In this place a governmen 


is 
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zs established, called Saitical.’ A Saitical government ; what did 
Mr '‘l'aylor mean by that? What sort of a government is a 
Sailical government? Are we really driven to the necessity of 
supposing, that Mr Taylor does not know the terms of Egyptian 
geography? Was not Egypt divided into a number of districts, 
computed to have been about thirty-six ; and were not these di- 
visions called mnomes, every one of which had a distinctive name? 
Thus there was the Saitic nome, the Bubastic nome, the Heliv- 
politic nome, and a variety of other nomes ; as we have in Eng- 
land, the county of Middlesex, the county of Surry, or the 
county of York. ‘The translation of Mr ‘Taylor is the same as 
if a man, who knew no better, should translate a passage, which 
meant, that ‘ there is in England a county called Devonshire, ’ 
and should say, * there is in England a government called De- 
vonshirical. * 

In a part of the discourse relating to the Creator of the world, 
after a division of exemplars into two kinds, according to one 
or other of which it behoved the world, xecmes, to be created, 
the speaker proceeds to inquire according to which of these it 
was likely the Creator of the world regulated his work : 10d ao 
Wary ewicnswrioy wies avute, wees wortgoy toy magadiynnt ay 6 TERT AL VOUMEVOS 
avroy amueyalirs. ‘Shis Mr Taylor renders; ‘ Again: this is to be 
considered concerning him, I mean, according to what paradigm 
extending himself, he fabricated the world.” (Jdzd. p. 474.) Ac- 
cording to what paradigm extending himself—the Creator of the 
world extending himself according to @ paradigm—what can be 
meant by this? But again, where is there any thing bearing 
the least resemblance to it in the Greek? rede av mars emioxerriay 
mtg: avte (subaud. rexecus)—* But this again we ‘are to inquire 
with respect to it’—2gos mortgor car magmdiynerer, § according to 
which of the two exemplars 6 TENT mLVOREVES @eUTeY amupyalire, did 
the Fabricator fashion it?’ 

But to pursue examples would be a task without end. We are 
still, however, anxious to give one or two from the Parmenides. 
This, perhaps, of all the discourses of Plato, is that which has 
been the most abused and tortured by the Platonists. In most 
of the other discourses, the object of which is to expose the 
Sophists, some one of them, after having stated his principal! 
dogma, is led on by Socrates, till he lands in self-contradiction 
and absurdity. In the present instance the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Parmenides, the Sophist in question, is introduced ex- 
plaining his own doctrines, and is merely allowed to run on, with 
such a string of absurd inferences, as abundantly expose them- 
selves ; while he labours, with most preposterous ambition, to 
display the exquisite powers of his genius, by proving all manner 
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of contradictory and absurd propositions, as equally necessary 
consequences from the principle with which he set out. 

“The field in which this ridiculous and contemptible legerde- 
main is performed, is that of abstract ideas; in which Plato him- 
self attempted occasionally to perform better exercises. The 
great puzzle to the antient philosophers was the nature of ab- 


stract terms. ‘The sophists availed themselves of the obscurity ° 


attending them, to invent quibbles, and to prove by invincible ar- 
gument what no man would believe. Plato laboured to explain 
them, and in the attempt displays the powers of a genius truly 
gigantic ; but still it is evident that he fell short of the discovery 
at which he aimed. 

The mode in which he endeavoured to conceive their meaning 
was this. Man, for example, is a general term. What then is 
man? Crito is a man, and Cebes is a man; but these are indi- 
viduals, and there are other such individuals, infinite in number, 
who are likewise men. ‘This therefore is not what is meant by 
man. What is meant by man, is something common to all those 
individuals. In like manner with regard to horse, and ox, or 
tree, plant, stone, and so forth.—The generalization of qualities 
he attempted to penetrate in the same manner. Beauty, for ex- 
ample, what is that? A rose is beautiful, a fawn is beautiful, 
Lais is beautiful. But it is not the enumeration of beautiful in- 
dividuals, that can explain what is beauty. Beauty is something 
common to all those individuals, by partaking of which some- 
thing they are beautiful. But what are these somethings, man, 
horse, beauty, &c.? It is evident that they are not the objects 
of sense. Individuals only are the objects of sense. They are 
the creatures of the mind. Plato gave to them the names sd, 
and #%; ; and advanced a variety of propositions with regard to 
them. Individuals, as Crito, Cebes, Solon, Socrates, were infi- 
nite in number; man, however, was one of the same, in the 
whole species. So, in fegard to horse, and all other species ; 
the «dia, the sds, is one,*and invariable; the individuals are in- 
finite, and changeable. He appropriated to them the terms, ass 
OY, TO MUTO EXb TUT, MATH THVTM nos aravte £y0¥, Individuals again 
WETe amiga, Mn mate TeUTH Xe arauTes syovra, &C. 

Inquirers carried, however, their generalizations further than 
to mere species. ‘There was the term animal which was common 
to all the species of*livirig creatures. There were the terms ¢hing 
anid substance,‘common fo all matérial existences. In this man- 
ner they mounted up till they came to a term which:included 
every this this was the term being, in Greek vo on This of 
course was the highest «2s, «dee, As, in the Case of man, horse, 
trée, &c. the sometlting man, the something horse, that is,.the 
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abstract idea, the s2s;, was one, &, in regard to all the individuals 
of the species ; so the abstract idea being, To 0, WaS O7é, iN ree 
gard to all things whatever; as the former were, each of them, 
one, with regard to whole classes of the parts—so this was one 
with regard to the whole; it was therefore one by distinction ; it 
was the one, to é. 

The sophists getting hold of this very abstract—and while the 
nature of abstract terms vas still so little understood, this very 
obscure term—in their insatiable desire to say only surprising 
things, they played with it the most extraordinary pranks. It is 
an exhibition of this despicable sort which we have. in the Par- 
menides. The sophist of that name is introduced ringing the 
changes upon te, Incredible are the consequences, if to & ex- 
ists ; equally incredible are they, if se i does not exist. 

This obscure nonsense, however, evidently left by Plato as a 
model of absnndity. was as the breath of life to the latter Plato- 
nists. They had learned from the Oriental and Egyptian mytho- 
logists to apply the term +e # to the Divinity. They seized upon 
it, ~ therefore, with greediness, wherever they found it in Plato, 
and along with it upon the term re #, to which they gave the 

“¢ame application. All the ridiculous quibbles, therefore, respect- 
ing oe é, put into the vain and ostentatious mouth of Parmenides, 
are embraced by Proclus and his brethren as so many sublime and 
mysterious discoveries concerning the Divinity. They comment 
upon them, as such, with their own tedious and disgusting stuff ; 
which Mr Taylor has here poured out upon his reader, with ex- 
orbitant praises, and in exorbitant quantity. He has accordingly 
totally misinterpreted this curious di alogue. The instances how- 
ever of mistransiati on, arising from this general cause, we must 
leave with this general exp lanation. Of the instances which arise 
from misapprehending the sense of particular passages, we shall 
select one or two. 

Parmenides, beginning his discourse, says, he would prefer 
carrying it on by way of question and answer, and that he should 
like to put his questions to the youngest man in the company ; 
because such an one “ would least complicate the inquiry by 
disturbing it with ideas of his own, and would most candidly say 
what he thought : 27 ymca yee ay morumearyeomn, Kole c Olt ots pans ay 
amexeworte, ‘This, Mr Taylor totally misunderstands, and mistrans- 
lates in the following manner : $ For the labour will be v very lit- 
tle for him to answer what he thinks. ’ (v. ili, p. 107.) 

Varmenides, having assumed that to & exists, proceeds to in- 
quire what consequences follow, first with regard to the one it- 

self, and then with regard to other things than the one. He had 
just finished the inquiry with regard to “the first part, the conse- 

quences 
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quences following with regard to ¢he one itself; and says, tavra 
ta wabyara wave oy waryo To Ev, « eeivx. He then adds, Ts ds Tous 
arAoig Weoruxes ay Macy sy, “Ey Gh SFY, eee B CXEMTLON 5 66 Is it not requi- 
site, in the next place, to inquire, what are the consequences 
with regard to other things, if the one exists?” The respond- 
ent having answered in the affirmative, Parmenidés subjoins, 
Atyopsy On, ‘Ev ts toiv, teAAw te “Eves te wen memorbevecs ; 6 Let us then 
explain, if the one exists, what must be the consequences with 
regard to other things than the one.’ Mr ‘Taylor translates the 
words thus, * Let us relate, therefore, 7f the one is, what other 
things ought to suffer from ¢ie one.’ (Ibid. p. 189.) The rdara 
ve ‘Eves, though a phrase, the meaning of which is so clearly fix- 
ed by the context, he has entirely misunderstood. 

But we must proceed no further. The dialogue abounds with 
similar blunders. ‘The Theztetus is another dialogue in which 
we have carefully traced Mr Taylor for examples to the present 
article. ‘This discourse too is prolific in similar proofs of his 
accuracy and knowledge. But our limits will not permit us to 
pursue further this examination. We have already adduced a- 
bundant proof of Mr Taylor’s lamentable deficiency in every re- 
quisite for the performance of his arduous task ;—and we trust 
that, in the course of this investigation, we have thrown out 
some hints that may be of use to the student of Plato, especially 
by warning him against the too common error of confounding 
the works of that justly celebrated philosopher with the extrava- 
gant fancies, and absurd reveries, of the Alexandrian Sages. 


Art. XV. Biographie Moderne, ou Dictionnaire Biographique 
de tous les Hommes morts ou vivans, qui ont marqué a lé jin 
du 18 Siecle ou au Commencement de celui-ct, par leur Rang, 
leurs Emplois, leurs Talens, leurs Matheurs, leurs Vertus, leurs 
Crimes, et ou tous les faits qui les concernent sont rapportés 
de la Maniere la plus impartiale et la plus atthentique. A 
Leipzig. 1807. 


“o endeavour,” says Machiavel, in his Discourses, * to 
make a people free who are servile in their nature, is as 
hopeless, as to attempt to reduce to slavery a nation imbued with 
the spirit of freedom.” This remark, which was dictated by a 
review of history in the days of Machiavel, is eminently con- 
firmed, we think, by the events of ou. own times. There are 
nations who cannot be permanently enslaved, and others which 
cannot be long maintained in the erect posture of freedom, It is 
O 2 often 
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often no less foolish than it is criminal, in an ambitious sovercign 
to bear down the unarmed laws of a free people ; 3 and sometimes 
unwise and unjustifiable in an honest patriot to subvert all at 
once a corrupt or arbitrary ¢ vovernment. 

‘These reflections were suggested by the perusal of a curious 
and interesting work on the French revolution, which has acci- 
dentally fallen into our hands. Under the title of Modern Bio- 
graphy, it purports to be a history of all those who, by their 
rank, their talentss their virtues, and their crimes, have contri- 
buted to illustrate, or to disgrace, the end of the last and the 
commencement of the present century. Before we offer an o- 
pinion concerning the execution of so comprehensive a plan, we 
shall state the circumstances, which, as we are informed, attend- 
ed the publication of the work in Paris, In the year 1800, a 
Dictionary, similar in form to the present, but characterized by 
far greater asperity and boldness, was published in the French 
capital, and immediately suppressed by the police. ‘The authors 
seem to have had it in view, to expose the inconsistency of those 
who had enlisted themselves in the service of the Consular Go- 
vernment, after signalizing themselves by their zeal for a demo- 
cratical equality. ‘The book, although written in a republican 
spirit, was particul arly levelled at the members of the Conven- 
tion, and contained much pointed declamation against the leaders 
and emissaries of the parties which alternately usurped so san- 
guinary a dominion over their wretched country. In 1806, the 
undertaking was revived in a shape which it was supposed would 
prove less obnoxious to the public authorities. ‘The vitriolic acid, 
to use an expression of the author, was wholly extracted ; and 
particular care taken to exclude from the biography of the Impe- 
rial family, and of the chief favourites of the monarch, what- 
ever might be offensive. ‘The better to secure themselves from 
suspicion, they professed, not to pass judgment, but merely to 
furnish materials for decision ; and to embrace, at the same time, 
the names of all their foreign contemporaries of political note. 
‘These sacrifices, however, were not sufficient to propitiate the 
favour, or lull the vigilance of the police. The authors were 
punished ; and the circulation of their book immediately prohi- 
bited. The copy now before us was secreted, and given to the 
individual from whom it has passed into our hands—with some 
additional sketches of character, upon the accuracy of which we 
have reason to think we can depend. 

The work is interesting, we think, in various points of view. 
It presents us with the portraits of beings of whom almost all of 
us have heard ; and whose names we still recal with sensations 
of astonishment and terror. ‘The biography of foreigners, in- 

deed, 
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deed, is miserably scanty and erroncous ; but this branch evidently 
appears to have been executed without interest or exertion, and 
forms a remarkable contrast to the industry and ingenuity which 
have been exercised in collecting and detailing the opinions of the 
chief actors in the French Revolution. With regard to this part 
of the undertaking, too, our own recollections, and our know- 
ledge of the sources of their information, enable us to judge 
with some confidence of their accuracy. ‘These sources are, the 
journals of the legislative bodies,—the files of the Moniteur,— 
the several memoirs published at different times, such as those of 
Bertrand de Mcleville and Bouillé ; furnishing a narrative of 
facts whose exactness cannot be doubted, whatever diversity of 
opinion may | prevail as to the motives and views of individuals 
and parties. * It may be generally remarked, indeed, of the e- 
poch now under consideration, that its leading occurrences have 
had more notoriety than those of almost any other. There ‘can- 
not well be any privacy in the history of a popular revolution,— 
effected in a great degree by pamphlets and public debates, and 
consummated by battles and treaties. 

It certainly is not our intention to repeat the disgusting cata- 
logue of the miseries and crimes of the French Revolution ; but 
we have thought that a summary review of the career and fate of 
some of its most conspicuous agents, preceded by a few remarks 
on the moral and political lessons with which it abounds, might 
not be without interest, nor perhaps without utility. We know 
of no period in the whole record of history, which deserves to 
be so deeply weighed, and so particularly examined, as the inter- 
val between the years 1790 and 1800. ‘These few years give us 
the abridged experience of as many centuries ; and never did the 

O 3 faculties 





* The memoirs of these two writers are of unquestionable autho- 
rity. Both deserve credit for much firmness of conduct and purity 
of intention ; and have infused less of passion into their narrative, 
than might have been expected from their character of leaders and 
sufferers in the Royal cause. The work of Bertrand de Moleville, 
although somewhat diffuse, is exceedingly precious as a great body 
of authentic materials. ‘The historian should particularly add to 
these works, the Proces-Verbaux of the Legislative Assemblies, the 
“* Tableau Analytique du Moniteur,’’ and the History of the War of 
La Vendée, by Alphonse Beauchamp. 4s men, we blush to ac- 
knowledge that these indelible records but too clearly prove, that 
the savage features of the Convention have not been greatly carica- 
tured by the hand of party. 

Tristius haud illis monstrum, &c. 
We find that acts of amnesty for revolutionary crimes were passed 
by this body: but they wil] not be ratified by posterity. 
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faculties and the passions of civilized man work with so much 
force, and so little disguise. ‘Those who have lost, and those 
who have acquired power; the vicissitudes which the natiovs and 
governments of Europe have undergone; and the precapeane 
employed to avert the evils of change; are equaily subjects for 
minute research and profoun id speculation. During the shock of 
this great convulsion in France, and the conflict of © pinio ns a- 
mong ourselves, there was no place for calm observation ; and 
the mind was rather bewildered than guided by the light which 
these astonishing events seemed to throw on the character of our 
nature. Now that the storm is hushed abroad, and the appre- 
hensions of danger have subsided at home, our conclusions are 
likely to be more = just, and our reflections infinitely more bene- 
fici il. 

We think, however, that a considerable time must still elapse, 
before the world will be presented with a suitable history of the 
causes which accelerated the dissolution of this great monarchy, 
and so rapidly converted a mild and loyal people into a lawless and 
frautic mob. Prejudice and resentment are still too powerful to 
let us hope for an impartial n; * itive among ourselves ; and if we 
could supply the talents and the temper, the materials would still 
be wanting. In France, where alone they could be found, the 
sword is till recking with blood; the spirit of adulation would 
suppress, aud the unsubdued animosities of faction distort the 
truth, to w ‘| lich indeed the genius of a military despotism in the 
minority of its dominion, must be essentially hostile, Hereafter, 
should our neighbours ever enjoy that rare felicity of a free press * 
—even for the transactions of the past—there may arise some 
mighty painter, whose pencil shall do justice to the subject. 


When 


* ‘When we consider the real state ey the pres: in France, there 
is something ludicrous in the mock solemnity with ‘wi the Consti- 
tution provides against its violation, It creates a committee in the 
Senate, entitled the Senatorial Committee of the Press. When er 
or printers have to complain of impediments thrown in the way 
the circulation of their works, 


they are entitled to petition this com- 
inittee. When these ne icles 


are not conceived by the committee 
to be rendered necessary by the interests of the state, the Minister 
to whom they are ascribed is invited to withdraw them. Should 
they continue to exist after three invitations, the committee demands 
a general meeting of the Senate, to whom the President formally 
announces, “ that there are strong presumptions that the liberty of 
the press has been violated,”” The case is then brought before the 
High Imperial Court—a judicature for the trial of delinquency in 
the members of the [imperial family, public functionaries, &c.-> 
the judges of which are the Princes, the Senators, &c. 
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When we recollect that Tacitus was born in the reign of Nero, 
and matured in that of Domitian, we are encouraged to hope that 
history may again have in store some intelligence of the same ex- 
alted stamp, to avenge her cause, and to frustrate the efforts which 
are now made to stifle her voice on the Continent. 

Before we enter more particularly upon the contents of these vo 
lumes, we must remark, that we are powerfully struck with the 
novel and imposing spectacle which France exhibited from the time 
of the Convention until the establishment of the Consular admini- 
stration—of a country ruled by ephemeral governments, each strug- 
gling to maintain itself by every art which fraud could suggest to 
violence—convulsed to the centre by profligate factions—deluged 
with native blood—with every atom of society out of its proper 
place—in a state of absolute bankruptey—with no regular system 
of finance—with a paper currency incalculable in amount, and at 
the last ebb of depreciation —yet still maintaining, with unexampled 
success, a war which cost more blood and treasure than any ever 
known in modern times—supporting at different periods fourteen 
different armies on a vast establishment—lavishing great sums in 
largesses at home and subsidies abroad—and, finally, triumphing 
over all her Continental enemies, and settling down in an orga- 
nization civil and military, which threatens the subjugation of the 
world.* During a crisis when, both within and without, the state 
appeared 


* «The republic maintained fourteen different armies. ‘The troops 

‘ paid were estimated at fourteen hundred thousand. The front of 
* the troops defending her on the East occupied a line of five hun- 
* dred leagues, extending from the Adriatic to the mouth of the 
* Ems in the North Sea. Forty sous were paid, for some time, to 
© the individuals who frequented the popular societies. The theatres 
* of Paris were hired to give atl ins exhibitions (de part et pour 
* le peuple.) Succours were given to large districts Bread, which 
* cost eight sous the pound, in hard mone y, was distributed almost 
* for nothing to the inhabitants of Paris. ‘The National Convention, 
* in the midst of the revolutionary whirlwind, had no system of fi- 
« nance, and could have none.’ (Ramel, Histoire des Fin. dela Re- 
publique.) This writer was himself Minister of Finance at the period 
of which he speaks. He states the issue of assignats to have amount- 
ed to 40,000,000,000, of which only 12,000,000,000 were withdrawn 
from circulation ; and at the epoch of their cessation, 100 franes, in 
assignats, were valued at 3 sous in coin! a proportion of... The 
manufacture of this paper currency, the history of which is unpar- 
ralleled, occupied 800 workmen, who sometimes printed, numbered, 
and stamped from 2 to $ millions ef francs a-day. During the six 
years of their currency, the annual revenue was about 300 million 
tranks. ‘These sums were applied to the purchase of neutrality and 
4 alliance 
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appeared to be rushing furiously to destruction—when, to use the 
rhetorical language of one of her representatives, the sons of free- 
dom were encountering all the malignity of fortune abroad, and 
the Revolution, like Saturn, was devouring her own children at 
home, not a single indication of despondency was given by her 
rulers ; nor, during the various devolutions of public authority, 
did there seem to be any abatement of enthusiasm, or any remis- 
sion of energy in furnishing the means of resistance to foreign ag- 
gression. The fortune of the Republic was never once entrusted 
to the issue of a single battle; nor was the execution of their 
plans either relinquished or adjourned in consequence of new ap- 
pearances of danger, or an increase in the number of their oppo- 
nents. ‘The Senate of Rome, under the pressure of adversity, 
never displayed a more magnanimous feeling, nor assumed a more 
imposing attitude, nor hurled defiance in a prouder tone, than 
the revolutionary government in a season of the most alarming 
disasters. While we bitterly deplore the excesses of a people in- 
toxicated with the first draughts of anarchy, and express our de- 
testation for the crimes of the most horrible of all despotisms— 
that which wears the mask of liberty—it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the splendid military achievements of that period, the steady 
confidence in the cause, and the ardent attachment to liberty ma- 
nifested on the scaffold even by those who fell victims to the abuse 
of her name—the numerous instances of heroic death afforded 
both by royalists and republicans—not inferior to those upon 
which the historians of antiquity dwell with so much delight. 
** Laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares exitus.” We are but lit- 
tle disposed to be the apologists of the French Revolution, but 
we cannot consent to.qualify all this as fanaticism—or to repro- 
bate all those as Jacobins, who believe, that even the members of 
that school have occasionally displayed a spirit which confers dig- 
nity on human nature. If France had after all worked out her 
salvation—if /iberty had survived these furious struggles, we 
should consider mankind as gainers. Her own losses would have 
been retrieved—her crimes might have been forgotten: but it is 
of all reflections the most lamentable, that the issue which is now 
before our eyes, has not only rendered her redemption hopeless, 
but has dishonoured the cause of freedom, which is now through- 
out the universe made responsible for her miscarriage. 

In this country, it has been but too much the fathion to point 
the moral of this Revolution one way, without adverting to the 


awful 








alliance abroad. In a curious report made to the Convention on 
this subject by St Just, the Court of Constantinople alone is said to 
have cost 70 millions of francs in diamonds and gold ! 
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awful warning which it holds out, as well to rulers as to fubjeéts. 
The pride of the Patrician may be inftruéted by this cataflrophe, 
no lefs than the jealoufy of the Plebeian. In the utter annihila- 
tion of the old hereditary diftinétions, and the ruin of the great 
proprietaries of France, there is afluredly fomething fitted to a- 
larm and to improve the ariftocracy of rank and wealth of all 
countries. Necker ftates in his book on finance, that there were 
feven thoufand pedigrees carefully depofited in the Royal Library 
of Paris;—and we will not undertake to conjecture how many 
title-deeds of extenfive patrimony might have been found upon 
the judicial records. If we fhould afk, why it is, that thefe no 
longer exift ?—we muft not be told, that the wreck of title, of 
fortune, and of royal power, was owing to the mere perverfity of 
the people, or to the unprovoked fpixit of fu€tion. The people 
may unjuftly and capricioufly defert an individual contending a- 
gainft the power of a government, but will never abandon a go- 
vernment which has honellly laboured to deferve and to fecure 
their affections. If thofe who were upon *¢ the flippery heights 
of the kingdom of France, had been lels confident of their fecu- 
rity, and more attentive to the progrefs of public opinion 3—if the 
privileged orders had difcarded in time their habits of luxurious 
indolence, and zealoufly cooperated to eafe the burdens, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the lower clafles,—to promote econo- 
mical reforms,—to reftore order to the finances, —-to purify the 
civil lift,—and to reftrain the cupidity of courtiers ;*—if the 
royal princes had not, by their prodigality and their excefles, of- 
fended even the decorum of vice ;—if the experiment had been 
fully tried—of a popular minister seconded by a patriotic king, they 
might have ftood firm upon the bafis of their own authority,-—in 
{fpite of all the machinations of philofophers and deilts, encyclo- 
pedifts and levellers, to whom their misfortunes are fo pioufly and 
loyally afcribed. When Lepelletier, prefident of the parliament 
of Paris, advifed the recal of Necker, it was with this exclama- 
tion—Reprefentons le peuple, de peur qu’il ne fe reprefente Jui 
méme! ‘ Let us reprefent the people, leit they fhould reprefent 
themfelves. ’ 


One 





* © Le livre rouge,—la prodigalité des princes,—l’énormité de la 
* liste civile,—I’insatiable cupidité des courtisans et des agens des 
* menus plaisirs, voila la racine du mal,’ &c. (Observ. sur la Rev.) 
* I am convinced,’ says Necker, § that an habitual residence at 
* Versailles weakens, in an administration of the finances, the in- 
* clination and ambition to undertake great things ;—there he sees 
* vanities rated so high, and such a deep interest taken in the game 
* of ambition and intrigue, that he loses sight of the true value of 
* eyery thing that is worthy of esteem. ’ 
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One of the chief caufes of the atrocious charaéter which the 
Revolution aflumed, is to be found in the apathy or pufillanimity 
of thofe who were molt deeply interefted in the prefervation of 
order, and beit able to fafhion public fentiment. The greater 
part of thefe men, at the commencement of the conteft, either 
looked on with indifference—or fhrunk back in difmay—or con- 
fented to purchafe a momentary fecurity at the expenfe of honour 
and confcience. Had the men of modcrate views and local in- 
fluence, when the dangers of anarchy were but too apparent, ftood 
bravely forward, and united to combat the defigns of sEtion, 
they might have fet bounds to the fury of a tempeft which they 
could not w holly avert. ‘heir irrefolution ferved only to em- 
bolden the audacity of the turbulent, and their precipitate flight 
to confirm the dominion of the mob. * The law of Solon, which 
enacted, that the citizen who, in a period of civil commotion, 
«lid not fide with one or other of the contendin; parties, fhould 
forfeit his eftate, and be for ever banifhed the ny monwealth, 

extraordiuary as it may at firft appear, is neverth founded 
im correc & views of hu man nature, and has a ‘ond not to 
foment, but to pre diffenfion. In fuch a conjuncture, an at- 
“ ntion to petty intereits leads to total ruin; and the neutrality of 

re good only widens the field for thofe profligate paflions, and 
def rate projects, which the ferment of difcontent naturally calls 
into action. ‘Lhat ferment can, however, in no degree be allayed 
by an obftinate adherence to palpable corruy stion 1s When we in- 
culcate the neceflity of a prompt and perfevering exertion of that 
influence which alwa vt accompanies prefcriptive authority, per- 
fonal character, and honelt intentions,—it is “with a full perfua- 
fion, that they never can be fuccefsful over the unremitting adti- 
vity of the fiends of di net unlefs attended by a ready concur- 
rence in the reformation of abufes,—by timely conceflions,—and 
by temperate and conciliatory language. If the war of extermi- 
nation fo long wayed in the bofom of France, yield one falutary 
caution to all orders of men, it is—that they ‘fhould be {paring in 
the application of general terms of re proach or contumelious epi- 
thets of party. ‘The ufe made in that unfortunate country of the 
words Jacobin and Aristocrat, abundantly proves, that what at 
firit is but loofely or p ‘tulantly thrown out as a mark of ridicule 


or diflin€tion, not on!y ferves.to {well the number, and exafperate 
the 
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* Vide Aul. Gell. in Noct. Attic. lib, 2. c.12.—* Boni nescio,’ says 
Cicero, * quomodo tardiores sunt et principiis rerum neglectis ad 
extremum ipsa denique necessitate excitantur—ita ut nonnunquam 
cunctatione ac tarditate, dum otium volunt, etiam sine dignitate 
retinere, ipsi utrumque amittant. ’—({ Pro Sextio.) 
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the refentment of parties, but may be converted into an engine 
of the moft furious and fanguinary profcription. * 

Among the moft ftriking leflons which are taught by the hif- 
tory of this Revolution, is the profound oblivion into which mul- 
titudes have already fallen, who were once objects either of terror 
or pity to the whole nation. ‘Thefe volumes contain, not only the 
catalogue of thofe who, in the face of the world, fwore eternal 
hatred to Royalty, and are now the moft prominent agents of def- 
potifm, but the names alfo of a hoft of clamorous politicians and 
writers of vaft importance in their day, whofe influence and noto- 
riety are now buried, without the poflibility of refufcitation. It 
is remarkable alfo, how active a fhare was taken in the tumults of 
the time by the mere men of fcience and letters, and to what 
* illuftrious dignities? many of them have attained under the auf- 
pices of a martial monarch. Doubtlefs, the nature of their pur- 
fuits inclined them to efpoufe with eagernefs the caufe of free- 
dom ; but the part they have ultimately chofen leads us to fuf- 

e€t, that their zeal was animated by a with to govern—aorllivecSas, 
in the firft inftance,—and that, in the mifcarriage of their hopes, 
they have not been infenfible to the confolations of what Mr Burke 
fo emphatically terms ‘ the grofs lucre and fat emoluments of fer- 
vitude. , 

In the number of diftinguifhed Royalifts who have returned to 
breathe the air of their native country, we obferve but few how- 
ever who hold any public trufts. Their fituation neceffarily ex- 
acts the affe€tation at leaft of a cheerful acquiefcence in the pre- 
fent order of things ;—thofe who are in the capital, either from 
fear or inclination, contribute to fwell the pomp of the Imperial 
Court, and to enliven the drawing-rooms of the new nobility. 
But in the merit of confiftency, they are certainly fuperior to their 
republican antagonills. ‘The apoflafy of the latter, might, never- 
thelefs, admit of many palliatives. ‘Thofe who once wore the 
bonnet rouge, thould not indeed oftentatioufly difplay the livery of 
a defpot ; but it mult be acknowledged, that the eftablifhment of 
his power was beyond their controul. France had reached a crifis, 
when the abfolute {way of an individual was rendered neceflary, 
and perlaps defirable, even for fuch as fighed, with difinterefted 








zeal, 





* The list of political denon:inations introduced during the con- 
flict of parties, and employed for the purpose of mutual destruction, 
deserves to be reported. Anarchistes, Aristocrates, Babouvistes, 
Brissotins, Chouans, Clichiens, Contre-revolutionaires, Cordeliers, 
Dantonistes, Federalistes, Feuillans, Girondins, Hebatistes, Jacobins, 
Maratistes, Moderés, Montagna ds, Orleanistes, Reactionnaires, Sans- 
culottes, Septembriscurs, Theophilantropes, ‘Terroristes, Thermidori- 
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zeal, after the bleflings of freedom. Every man of judgment had 
become fenfible of the hopelefsnefs of their firft purfuit ; and it 
mutt be needlefs to fuggelt, that the preponderance of the mili- 
tary, left no choice, even of evils, to the civil authority. During 
the poroxyims of the Revolution, the officers of the army either 
caught the contagion of republican fentiments, or faw the necef- 
fity of profedling them; but their allegiance was much more no- 
turally and readily paid to a victorious general, than to the bloody 
phantom of a republic. 

At the establishment of the Consular government, in order to 
colour the first usurpation, the forms of a free constitution were 
preserved ; and it was even deemed expedient, to introduce into 
the new legislative bodies the leading republicans of the old. ‘To 
make this, however, as little dangerous as possible, it was provid- 
ed, that one fifth of the members of the Legislative Assembly 
should be annually replaced. The process of excluding this pro- 
portion is entitled elzmination ; and we observe, that during the 
first years, the lot regularly fell upon those who continued to as- 
sert their original doctrines, or who indicated a disposition to 
scrutinize the views, and resist the encroachments, of the First 
Consul. The Tribunate, which was found the most democrati- 

cal and restive branch of the legislature, was soon pared down to 
the number of fifty, and finally abolished. Still, however, the 
legislature, the great offices of state, the prefectures of the de- 
partments, and the judicial employments particularly, are filled by 
men who took an active part in promoting the Revolution. Their 
enmity might have endangered the stability of the new Sovereign 
-—their influence and their talents were necessary for the erection 
of that vast and regular system of administration which was projec- 
ted—their dissensions, and their venality, rendered them an easy 
conguest. Under a general view of human nature, the policy 
was wise ; for men, who, in the commencement of a reign, believe 
themselves suspected, would naturally wish to blazon their fideli- 
ty,—to counteract the prejudice arising from their character, by 
particular zeal and activity in the discharge of their new functions. 
‘The event at least has, in this instance, justified this supposi- 
tion. 

Wherever disaffection was openly expressed, the individual was 
either exiled into the remote departments, or placed under the 
particular supervision of the police. ‘This plan is still pursued. 
An austere and jealous vigilance is now exercised over the unre- 
claimed republicans, and particularly over the royalists, who are 
objects of much greater suspicion and apprehension. Although a 
system of intimidation, be yond our powers of description, is ex- 
tended over all the subjects of the empire, the instances of studied 
oppression, 
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oppression, or of immoderate rigour, in the civil administration, 
have certainly been few ;—much fewer indeed than might have 
been expected, when we consider how fierce and delirious was 
the anarchy to which this formal and omnipotent despotism has 
succeeded. Within the last three or four years, since the leading 
patriots, either corrupted by the fortune, or overawed by the 
power, of their new ruler, have consummated their apostasy, his 
favour has been somewhat diverted to those who adhered, as far 
as the temper of the Revolution would allow, to the mezzo fer- 
mine, or whose revolutionary career was marked by a degree of 
moderation. Some x pansion too is occasionally permitted to 
those bitter enmities which still rankle among the victims and ae 
gents of party violence, and every indulgence for the disclosure of 
such traits as serve to aggravate the infamy, and elucidate the 
views of the factions into which the Convention was divided. 
The policy of indulging, to a certain extent, this war of recrimi- 

nation, is obvious, and highly serviceable. ‘The prostration of all 
the adverse parties is a triumph for each: the humiliation of their 
adversaries gratifies their private hate, and reconciles them to the 
evils of their own condition. It is worthy of remark, that this 
feeling of our nature operated to strengthen even the dominion of 
Robespierre. France, rent and exhausted by the conflicts of the 
different factions, seemed to be less miserable under one tyrant, 
and to rejoice at a tyranny which was indiscriminately exercised. 

The royalists appeared grateful for the ver igeance which he in- 
flicted on his revolutionary colleagues ; and it is doubtful whether 

the savage reign of this detestable monster might not have been 
prolonged, had he not driven his own instruments to desperation, 
by his insatiable thirst for blood. 

It is easy to imagine, that the despotism of Bonaparte, notwith- 
standing the misery of which it must be productive, must have 
other supports than that of the military force. We cannot find 
colours sufficiently vivid, to Pp aint the appalling image which the 
Revolution has left in the minds of the moder ate sel timid por- 
tion of the community. There i % a morbid sensibility on this head, 
which astonishes even those who give full credit to every disas- 
trous tale of suffering and barbarity to which this event has given 
birth. For multitudes, therefore, the actual exemption from re- 
volutionary massacres and alarms is a state of comparative beati- 
tude ; and the possibility of their recurrence far more formidable 
than any existing evil. ‘Che minute subdivision of property which 
we noticed in a former number, has created a great body of new 
proprietaries, who would hazard more than they could hope to 
gain by any change. The government, moreover, has studiously 
multiplied ofices, to a degree highly burdensome no doubt to 
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the people, but which interests in its support, a host of depend- 
ants, whose allegiance is secured by present benefits, and whose 
zeal is stimulated by the hope of future rewards. ‘The additional 
splendour with which the new despotism is daily invested—the 
stately affectation and ostentatious pageantry of the i imperi: al court, 
are not to be ascribed to the workings of mere vanity, but ‘to 
views of profound policy. By the formation of a numerous state- 
hierarchy,—by lengthening the chain of subordination,—by mul- 
tiplying ‘the titles, “anit dividing the substance of power,—new 
ties and interests are produced, which augment the influence and 
enlarge the foundations of the throne. Such a system is every 
way adapted to the temper of the people. The more ceremonious 
the servitude, the sooner will every vestige of republican feeling 
be obliterated. ‘The spirit of freedom soon disappears with the 
characteristic simplicity of its institutions. 

Although we are far from believing, that either Bonaparte or 
his government is now popular, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, we can readily conceive, that the reflecting part of the na- 
tion may have many inducements to uphold his authority. Ex- 
perience has taught them the unfitness of their country for any 
other than an absolute government, and the necessity, at this mo- 
ment, of a system of rigorous coercion. Dreadful as is the do- 
mestic police, there is no man acquainted with the actual state of 
society in France, who does not see the impossibility of preserv- 
ing order without some such inquisition. Detestable, too, and 
dangerous as is the genius of their government, it cannot be with- 
out some merit in the eyes of Frenchmen. Under the shade of 
the Imperial purple, most of the elegant pleasures of the mind, 
and some of the generous sympathies of the heart, are suffered 
to flourish, and may be almost considered as a new creation. 
From a state of total disorganization, of the most destructive ci- 
vil war, France has been restored, by the provident ambition of 
her new rulers, to the enjoyment of many of the advantages of 
of a well- requis ated community. ‘Their labours to establish a re- 
gular administration of justice and of the finances, and to form 
some system at least of public instruction, are not without their 
utility ; although, as we are informed, they have not as yet prov- 
ed eminently successful. Their plan of conquest, too, although 
it has deluged the neighbouring countries with blood, has preserv- 
ed their own territory from becoming the theatre of war. The 
improvements in the roads,—the rapid construction of public 
works sy—the numerous institutions for the encouragement of .na- 
tional industry,—the embellishments of the capital,—the osten- 
tatious protection extended to the sciences and to the fine arts,— 
all involve solid advantages, while t! hey spring g from the compre- 
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hensive and truly Machiavelian wisdom of an ambitious despot, 
In making these remarks, we allude to the condition in which he 
found France ; and must not be understood as retracting the opi- 
nions which we formerly delivered, with regard to the perniciov 

consequences likely to result, both to her and to the world, from 
the foreign policy of his government, Under this point of view, 
we are ready to exclaim with the poet, 

Ag amonroilo x arr@ orig romuta vf essa. 

We shall now present our readers with such a selection of the 
notices and anecdotes contained in these volumes, as our limits 
will allow. ‘The first are instances of a flexibility of conscience or 
of judgment, not often paralleled—even in the world of politics. 

Grégoire,. whose name is so conspicuous in the annals of the 
Revolution, is now a member.of the Senate and of the Legion 
of Honour. He was born near Luneville, in 17503; -and, after 
serving as a curate, was deputed to the States-General, and was 
among the first of those of the clerical order who passed down to 
the lower chamber. On the 8th of July, 1789, he declaimed a- 
gainst the march of the troops which the King had ordered te ap- . 
proach Paris, and exclaimed, ‘ that if Frenchmen ever consented 
to become Slaves, they should be despised as the refuse of na- 
tions.’ On the 5th October, he described the King as surround- 
ed by the enemies of the people,—denounced M. de Bouille,— 
and asked, why it was that Paris, after an abundant harvest, was 
driven to insurrection by the want of food. ‘The ministers were 
less able to answer this question than the Duke of Orleans; but 
the object of the orator was, to exasperate the populace against 
the court, by this insidious accusation, Gregoire was the first 
ecclesiastic who took the constitutional oath. In return, he ob- 
tained the bishopric of Blois, and soon after became President of 
the Assembly. At the period of the King’s flight, he pronounc- 
ed a violent invective against the Monarch, and called for an im- 
mediate trial. In September 1792, he was delegated to the Con- 
vention, and soon after made and carried a motion for the aboli- 
tion of royalty,—declaring, at the same time, ‘ that Kings were, 
in the moral order of things, what monsters are in the physical, 
and that their history was the martyrology of nations.’ On the 
15th November, he pronounced a violent philippic against Louis 
XVI., and requested that he might be arraigned without delay. 
He was then made President of the Convention; and, having 
proposed the incorporation of Savoy with France, was sent to or- 
ganize that country, under the name of the Department of Mont 
Blanc. As the King was tried during his absence, he did not 
vote ; but wrote, concurrently with his colleagues, to announce 
to the Assembly, ‘ that, under a conviction of the unremitting 
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treachery of that perjured Monarch, he solicited his condemna- 
tion without an appeal to the people.” In 1793, he invited Bar- 
rere to retract the eulogy which he had pronounced on Louis the 
‘Twelfth, and undertook to prove, that this pretended father was, 
in fact, the scourge of his people. On the 7th November, how- 
ever, he loudly condemned Gobel for abjuring the Christian reli- 
gion and his episcopal functions. He was then accused by Bour- 
don de ’Oise, of wishing to Christianize the Revolution, (Chris- 
tianiser la Revolution.) On the 4th of March, 1794, he read 
to the Assembly an original letter, as he stated it to be, of Charles 
the Ninth, recommending that a recompense should be given for 
the assassination of the Constable of Mouy; and this letter he 
proposed to have enrolled among the national archives, * in order 
that its publicity might aggravate the abhorrence which nations 
should feel for Kings.’ In April, he tendered to the Convention 
some historical researches concerning the tree of liberty. In Sep- 
tember 1795, he became one of the Council of Five Hundred. 
After the 18th Brumaire, (December 1799), he was elected to 
the Legislative Body, of which he was nominated President in 
February 1800. On the 25th December, 1801, he was appoint- 
ed a member of the Conservative Senate, and decorated with the 
insignia of the Legion of Honour. Grégoire has published a 
great variety of works, and now divides his time between litera- 
ry pursuits and the routine of his political station, which he fills 
with much apparent satisfaction. However reprehensible for the 
violence of his revolutionary opinions, he deserves no small cre- 
dit for the energy with which, during the worst periods, he de- 
fended, and for the zeal with which he has uniformly protect- 
ed, the cause of science and literature. At this moment, his 
house is the favourite rendezvous of many of the most distin- 
guished savans of the French capital ; and, in private life, there 
are few men of more amiable character, or more winning man- 
ners. 

The next name we shall select is that of Garat, originally a 
mere man of letters, now a member of the Legion of Honour, 
of the Institute, and of the Senate, and Professor of History in 
the Lyceum of Paris. He was sent to the States-General from 
Labour; in 1798 was made Minister of Justice, and, as such, ac- 
quainted the King with his condemnation. ‘This task he execut- 
< d, according 7 Bertrand de Moleville, with great barbarity. 
In March 1793, he became Minister of the Interior. At a sit- 
ting of the Jac: bins on the 16th July of that year, he was com- 
Pp limented by Danton on the important services which he had ren- 
dered the cause. He soon after abdicated his ministry, and an- 
nounced his intention to edite a republican journal’ He was, 
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within a short time, twice arrested, but saved by the activity of 
his friends. -In 1 797, he publ idhed an elaborate epistle addressed 
to La Harpe, with a view to demonstrate the utility of persevering 
in the use of the term Citizen. In 1798, he went as ambassa- 
dor to Naples ; but soon rendered himself obnoxious by the warmth 
of his republican principles, and returned to take a seat in the 
Council of Antients. He became President of this body in 1799, 
and pronounced a discourse on the anniversary of the King’s death. 
He cooperated zealously in the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
and announced the adoption of the Consular governm rent, in an 
encomiastic speech. In 1806, he delivered, before the Senate, a 
long and florid oration on the victories of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and now shares largely beth in the favour and the munificence of 
his master. 

There are few names of more note, in the revolutionary an 
nals, than that of Merlin de Douai. We passed from the Bar to 
the States-General in 1789, and was conspicuously active in pro- 
moting all the popular measures of that period. After the ses- 
sion, he became President of the Criminal Tribunal of the De- 
partment of the North, and was delegated to the Convention in 
1792; but, on arriving in Paris, found himself implicated in an 
accusation relating to some papers seized in the ‘lhuileries. He 
appeared at the Bar on the 7th December, and justified himself 
by proving, ‘ that he had never committed the crime of wishing 
to serve Louis the Sixteenth.’ He voted for his death; and, in 
1793, procured the enactment of a law against suspicious per- 
sons ; which crowded the prisons throughout France with num. 
berless victims, o o all conditions and erties. He afterwards went 
under the name of Merlin the Suspicious. In 1794, he became a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, and was among 
the most active of that body for a long period, On the 14th 
November, the Directory appointed him Minister of Justice, 
and, in January 1796, Minister of Police. He succeeded Bar- 
theleny as a member of the Direct tory, and acquired a great 
ascendancy over his colleagues. After having shared the su- 
preme power for some time with Barras and Rewbel, he was 
compelled to resign, and had the good fortune to escape un- 
hurt from the accusations preferred against him onall sides. After 

officiating as attoruey-general in the Court of Cass ation, he be- 
came a member of the Legion of Honour in ae 4; and, in 1806, 
was made a Counsellor & State. Carnot said of this man, in his 
Memoir, * that he marched steadily in the revolutionary line, 
and never swersed from his principles.’ His present situation 
is the best commentary on this panegyric. He must not, how- 
ever, be ienlvandl : with not her of the same name, Merlin de 
Thionville, one of the most indefatigable and relentless monsters 
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of the Revolution. The latter, originally a sheriff’s officer, an- 
nounced, to the Convention, that he had no other accusation to 
prefer against his own revolutionary conduct, than that of having 
neglected to poignard Louis XVI. on the 10th of August. Al- 
though among the prominent leaders of the Republican party, he 
eluded the persecutions to which they were alternately subject, 
and is now in the quiet enjoyment of an immense fortune, accu- 
mulated by every species of rapine and violence. 

Merlin de Thionville was intimately connected with Chabot, 
the celebrated Capuchin, in whose life there are some singular 
traits. In consequence of his ‘ ardent patriotism,’ he became 
the curate of Gregoire; and, until he was executed in 1794, 
was in the first rank of incendiaries. In the course of July 1792, 
he caused himself to be wounded by six men hired for the pur- 
pose, in order that the King might be accused of an attempt at 
assassination. It is credibly stated, that he urged Merlin with 
the most serious and pressing instances to assassinate him; and 
to have his body transported to the Faubourgs, in order to kindle 
the fury of the mob, and to expedite the destruction of the mo- 
narchy. He, on one occasion, summoned the Convention, of 
which he was a member, to swear, ‘ that, profoundly convinced 
of the vices of all kings, they would for ever detest them. ‘The 
whole Assembly rose, and replied, ‘ Nous le jurons ; plus de 
Roi!’ He requested also that a new law might be framed con- 
cerning emigrants, ‘ so simple, that a child might send an emi- 
grant to the guillotine.’ The déaisons of Merlin with this man 
and Bazire, a worthy coadjutor, gave rise to the following jeu 
CP esprit. 

* Connoissez-vous rien de plus sot, 
Que Merlin, Bazire et Chabot ? 
Non : Je ne connois rien de pire 
Que Merlin, Chabot et Bazire ; 
Et personne n’est plus coquin 
Que Chabot, Bazire et Merlin.’ &c. 

Jean Debry, associated in the French mission to the congress 
of Rastadt with Roberjot and Bonnier, whose mysterious assas- 
sination created so lively a sensation throughout Europe, is now 
a senator, a dignitary of the Le gion of Honour, and prefect of 
the department ‘of Doubs. He was originally a delegate to the 
Legislative Assembly, and a coryphzus of the popular party. 
No man evinced, on all occasions, a more acrimonious and ac- 
tive hostility to priests and kings, whom he constantly denoun- 
ced as the feculence and putrefuction of the human race. At his 
instigation the Assembly decreed, that Monsieur, the, brother of 
the King, had forfeited his right to the crown, in consequence 
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of disobedience to the laws on the subject of emigration. On 
the 20th of June 1792, he prevented the Assembly from en- 
tertaining a question which tended to the prevention of the no- 
tour attacks made on the palace of the ‘Thuileries, and signaliz- 
ed himself, by his exertions, to promote the memorable affair of 
the 10th of August. On the 20th of the same month, he pro- 
posed the formation of a corps of Tiyrannicides, whose sole duty 
it should be, to single out and to destroy the kings at war with 
France, and the generals who commanded their armies. He 
soon after moved, that a reward of 100,000 francs should be 
given to the person who should bring to the Assembly the heads 
of Francis I., the Duke of Brunswick, and ¢ all the other beasts 
who resembled them.’ He voted for the death of the King ; 
became a member of the Committee of Public Safety; and pro- 
cured the establishment of a Committee of Supervision throughout 
France, which gave birth to the Revolutionary ‘Tribunals, so ce- 
lebrated for the atrocity of their proceedings. 

After a zealous and efficient cooperation in the violent and san- 
guinary measures of the time, he became, in the year 1796, a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred,—was elected secreta- 
ry, and soon after president of that body. In 1798, he pre- 
sented a report on the necessity of infusing mew life and vigour 
into their republican institutions, in which the following, among 
other sentiments, are to be remarked. ‘ If we must have a su- 

perstition, let us have that of liberty,—the fanaticism of liber- 

ty, if we can. ‘There is no philosophy without patriotism,— 
no genius but in a republican soul. ‘The sacred love of liber- 
ty is one of the noblest characteristics of talent, as well as of 
virtue,’ &c. In 1798, he was sent as minister-plenipotentiary 
to Rastadt, and, on his return, was wounded in the attack made 
upon the French legation. On his arrival at Paris, he made his 
appearance in the Council of Antients, with his arm in a sling, 
and invoked the vengeance of the nation on the House of Aus- 
tria. At the sitting of the 19th June, consecrated to the me- 
mory of Bonnier and Robertjot, the President solemnly address- 
ed Jean Debry in this way. § You live. ‘The task of proclaim- 
ing your merits belongs to posterity. It is our province to 
avenge your wrongs.’ Debry made this reply. ‘ I swear by 
the manes of my unfortunate colleagues, that I will rather 
share their fate than be unfaithful to this republic ;—without 
which, nothing remains for us but to die.’ It was then de- 
creed, that the seat of Robertjot, who had’been a member, should 
be covered with black crape; and that, until it ‘was filled, the 
President should, whenever his name was read from the roll, 
pronounce these words. ‘ May the fate of the French mini- 
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sters assassinated at Rastadt be retorted upon the House of Aus- 
tria!’ After the revolution of the Isth Brumaire, Jean Debry 
became a member of the ee and, in 1800, pronounced 
a panegyric on the First Consul, and a speech in honour of the 
victory of Marengo. He bask since seconded and applauded all 
the measures of the new government, and is now among the 
most ardent admirers of § those transcendent qualities which belong 
ta the whole “ Jmperial race.” During the setolation » this man 
was remarked for the acrimony of his invectives against the emi- 
grants, and those who had voted for the banishment of the king. 
Among the latter, many were induced to pronounce that judg- 
ment, from a conviction, that by no other expedient could the 
life of the monarch be saved. Others, who aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy, were nevertheless subdued by the virtuous 
and beneficent character of the Sovereign. ‘Their lenity proved 
fatal to themselves, by marking them out as objects of suspicion 
and vengeance to the more sanguinary republicans. One of the 
opinions delivered on this subject, by a member of the name of 
Alasseur, deserves to be mentioned, as exhibiting a curious rap- 

rockement. It was expressed in this way. ‘ Rome banished her 
* kings, and remained free. Csesar was assassinated by Brutus, 
* and had a successor. ‘The English destroyed their tyrant, but 
* resumed their chains. I think, there ‘fore, that to preserve li- 
* berty, Louis should be banished. Many of the members who 
voted for the punishment of death, expressed their opinion ina 
manner too shockingly barbarous to be related. One of them 
remarked, that, ine before the Revolution, * he had conceived 
* and treasured up that vote zn Ais heart.’ It is said of another, 
of the name of Le J eune, that he had small guillotines made for 
the purpose of decapitating the poultry used at his table ; that he 
used them to cut his fruit; and never failed to point out to his 
guests the general utility of the machine. 

Cochon, whose name must be familiar to all our readers, is 
now Prefect of the Netherlands, and a member of the Legion of 
Honour. After voting for the death of the King, and cooperat- 
ing'in all the excesses of the time, he was sent a’ Commissary 
of the Convention, to the army « of the North, and assisted with 
distinguished courage at the siege of Valenciennes, the capitula- 
tion of which he attributed to the tre achery of the inhabitants, in 
his report to the Convention. He became, in 1794, a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and in 1795, accompanied the 
army of the North to Holland. In the following year, the Direc- 
tory appointed him Minister of Police, a situation in which he 
was found eminently useful ; in detecting and baffling the conspi- 
racies of Baboeuf and of the cat np of Grenelle, where four hun- 
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red Jacobins were cut to pieces, conformably to his arrange- 
ments with the co: nmanding oficer. In 1797, he denounced and 
brought to trial, several emissaries of the Bourbons; and stated, 
in his report of the trial, ‘ that he knew not to what he was to 
attribute the odious distznctien of being placed in their list of the 
ministers who were to be retained after the revival of the mo- 
narchy,’ with this additional remark, ‘ that he had voted for the 
death of the King.’ He soon after swore to combat the enemies 
of the republic, of whatever party ; and; in a report against the 
refractory priests, accused them of corrupting the public mind. 
He was afterwards dismissed by the Directo sry, and included among 
the déporté s; but had proceeded no further than the island of 
Oleron, when the revolution of the 1sth Brumaire took place. 
He returned; and was senmedia itely admitted to the favour of the 
new government, of which he is now a zealous supporter. 

The polished courtesy and peculiar softnesss ‘of manner by 
which Cochon is distinguished in, private life, are strikingly con- 
trasted with the intemperance of his political career. He was 
originally an advocate, and unites con iderable literary attainments 
to an uncommon share of sagacity and industry. ‘The Govern- 
ment have associated with him at Antwerp, in the capacity of 
Maritime Prefect, Alalouet, who sustained so courageously and 
ably, the falling fortunes of the monarchy, and who emigrated 
to this country in the year 1792. ‘The latter enjoyed much of 
the confidence of Louis XVI.; and when the intended trial of that 
Monarch was known in London, wrote to the Executive Council, 
to request that he might be permitted to undertake his defence 
before the Convention ;—a trait of loy alty which deserves to be 
recorded. On his return to France, after the affair of the 18th 
Brumaire, he was at first arrested by the police, but soon obtain- 
ed his release; and in 1803 was chosen by the Governreent to fill 
his present station. It was expected that these men, by the at- 
tractions of their society, and the mildness of their administra- 
tion, would have been able to conciliate the inhabit: ants of Ant- 
werp; but such was the general antipathy tothe French dominion, 
that even in 1807, they had not succeeded ia establishing a social 
intercourse with more than two or three of the principal per- 
sonages of the department. With the exception of Malouet, 
Mounier, Segur, Alexandre, La Rochefoucault, and Ca altnal 
Maury, but few of the distinguished roya lists have enlisted them- 
selves in the service of the new dynast y: Ségur, who at various 
times, acted as a foreign minister under the ancien régime, is now 
a counsellor of state, and grand master of ceremonies at the im- 
perial court. Mounier died in 1806, at Paris, after having be- 
come a senator aud prefect of one of the departments. Prince 
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Ferdinand de Rohan, formerly archbishop of Cambray, is now al- 
moner of the empress. 

Cardinal Maury retired from the first tumults of the Revolu- 
tion to Rome, where he obtained his cardinal’s hat. In 1805, he 
addressed a letter to the Emperor Napoleon, signifying his wish 
to return to France, and to recognize the new government. In the 
month of June of that year, he was presented to the monarch at 
Genoa, and much gratified by his reception. He was soon after 
appointed almoner to Prince Jerome, and obtained a bishoprick. 
He is now resident in Paris, professing himself to be warmly de- 
voted to the interests of the reigning family.. In the month of 
May, he was received as 2 Member of the Institute, and delivered 
on that occasion an elaborate discourse. —No occurrence of the 
kind ever excited more curiosity in the capital, or drew a more 
numerous ‘auditory.—His reputation as the first orator of the 
Cété droit, and the formidable rival of Mirabeau; the unshaken 
courage and persevering energy with which he once defended the 
throne of the Bourbons, and his recent detection from their cause, 
on which he was expected to touch, gave an extraordinary inte- 
rest to his first public exhibition. His hearers, however, retired 
fatigued and disgusted with a dull and prolix harangue, remark- 
able only for the fulsome adulation which it offered to the Impe- 
rial family. ‘Those who recollected him preaching before the 
King, his benefactor, or asserting in the National Assembly the 
rights of his order, with such force of argument, and so capti- 
vating an elocution, had the mortification to find, that his manner 
was stripped ¢f all the charms with which it was once invested ; 
and that, with the dignity of his character, he had lost*the fire of 
his genius, and the lustre of his eloquence. 

The name of Mirabeau is so often conjoined with that of 
Meury, that we are naturally led to turn to the article which treats 
of the former. The accounts of this extraordinary man are al- 
ready so voluminous, that it would be superfluous to indulge in 
any details. ‘The disorders of his private life, and the extraordi- 
nary inflictions to which they exposed him, enter not into our 
present subject. It is suflicient to say, that, being rejected at the 
first election for the States-Genera! by the noblesse of Prov ence 
he hired a shop, and inscribed on his sign, ‘ Mirabeau, draper. 
He succeeded as a candidate for the third estate, and, at the court 
of Versailles, passed under the designation of the plebeian count. 
He soon signalized himself in the tribune by the powers of his * 
invective, and the sagacity with which he analyzed every question 
of public interest agitated in the Assembly. His first connexion 
was with the Duke of Orleans, whom he abandoned, after mak- 
ing a liberal use of his purse. His frequent overtures to the 

u King, 
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King, satisfactorily prove, that he sought popularity only to ac- 
quire a more arbitrary dominion over the court. It was not until 
near the end of the session, after a fiery and turbulent oppositian, 
whith is too well known to require any description, and when he 
had obtained an unrivalled ascendancy over the popular party, that 
his services were accepted by the court, his debts paid, and a pen- 
sion allowed him. It does not appear, that he at any time con- 
templated the possibility of establishing a democracy in France’; 
but it is certain that, after his desertion to the court, he had form- 
ed the plan of dissolving a legislature, which he soon found whol- 
ly untractable. * His death frustrated the execution of this scheme 
—perhaps the only one which could have saved the monarchy. 
‘The address with which he contrived to promote his own views, by 
appearing to second those of his old confederates, the energy and 
splendour of his declamation, are all calculated to inspire the 
highest idea of his powers, and to awaken a lively regret, that an 
intelligence almost stupendous should have been conjoined with a 
depravity of morals scarcely to be paralleled. ‘The mechanism of 
his oratory is said, by all those who knew him, to have corre- 
sponded to the force and brilliancy of his expression. His works, 
some of which are detestably licentious, — a profound know- 
dedige of human nature, and deep research ; but are written in a 
loose, luxuriant style, and in much too declamatory atone. He 
died at the early age of forty-two, declaring § that he carried the 
monarchy away with him,’ It was a favourite phrase of his, in 
allusion to the versatility of the mob, ‘ that the distance was but 
small from the Capitol to the ‘Tarpeian rock,’ 


P 4 Mirabeau 








* We find the opinions which Mr Burke has expressed in his ¢ Let- 
ter on the French Revolution,’ concerning the composition of this 
Assembly, confirmed in these volumes, by a very remarkable testi- 
mony. ‘lhey mention a farmer of the name of Gerard, who was 
introduced as a member of the States-General, for the purpose of 
conciliating the people of his district, by making one of themselves 
a represcniative of the nation. He was wholly without education, 
und in manners and dress a mere peasant, but with much honesty 
and good sense to compensate for his exterior. In writing to his con- 
stituents, he expressed himself in this way. ‘ What can I do in the 
* midst of a crowd of pettyfogging lawyers and attorneys, who be- 
* lieve they know every thing, and look upon themselves as the most 
‘ important branch of ‘the legisl: iture, although they have not an 
* inch of ground under the sun, and can only gain by the total sub- 
* version of the existing order of things?’ One of the orators of the 
Assembly terminated a long speech, by asking Gerard what he 
thought of the Assembly. ‘ I think,’ said Gerard, rising in his 


place, and looking very gravely around him, ‘ I think there are a 


* great many scouadrels among us.’ 
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Mirabeau had a younger brother, the Viscompte, of a charaer 
nearly as depraved as his own, and gifted with uncommon powers 
of wit and ridicule,—which he wielded to the great annoyance of 
the popular party. His brother faid of him, that, in any other 
family, the Vifcompte would have been confidered as a profligate; 
but that, in theirs, he was a prodigy of virtue. During the tu- 
mults, to which the question of confifcating the property of the 
clergy gwe rife, in the Conflituent Affembly, the younger bro- 
ther apologized for the vehemence of his manner, by ftating, 
§ that, in that Affembly, he found the logic of the lungs as necef- 
* fary as any other {pecies of diale&tics.? When the elder Mira- 
beau reproached him with indulging in habits of intoxication, his 
reply was, ‘ What can you complain of ? Of all the vices of any 
importance, you have left me no diftin@tive one but that.’ He 
emigrated, and died at Fribourg in 1792, after ferving with dil- 
tinction, under the orders of the Prince of Condé. 

In the number of thofe who have ftood feremott in the revolu- 
tionary ranks, there is perbape no individual, whofe character or 
hiftory is more interefting than that of Cérnor. He is the only 
one of the whole lift of Re publicans, who . has adhered to their 
former principles, and in whofe charafter and manners the new 
order of things appears to have wrought no change. He entered, 
at an early age, into the corps of engineers, and owed his ad- 
vancement to the favour of the Prince of Cond é. Some mathe- 
natical effays and light verfes acquired him a certain degree of 
reputation before the Revolution. He was a captain of engineers 
at the commencement of the troubles; and, in 1791, was deput- 
ed to the legiflature by the department of the Pas de Calais. An 
ardent imagin: ition, heated by a conftant meditation, or deep 

fiudy of the popular inftitutions of antiquity, led him to embrace 
the popular caufe with eagernefs, and to concur zealoufly in moft 
of the intemperate opinions and meafures of the time. He voted 
for the acculation of the princes,—for the fabrication of 30,020 
pikes to arm the Sans-culottes,—and, finally, for the death of the 
king. He was fent, by the Convention, on various miflions to 
the armies ; and fignalized himfelf as much by perfonal intrepi- 
dity, as by the energy of his republicanifm. li the month of 
March 1793» accompat nying the Army of the North, he cafhiered 
General Gratien on the field of ba ttle, for having retreated before 
the enemy ; and put himfelf at the head of the troops. On his 
return to the Convention, he became a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety ; and, under the influence of Robefpierre, was 
but too aétive an auxiliary in the unprecedented atrécities which 
charaCterized the reign of terror. His condu& du ring that peri- 
od gave rife to the picture which Mr Burke has drawn of him, in 
” e his 
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his firft letter on the Regici le peace. C: irnot, by the peculi ir bent 
of his genius, foon acquired an unlimited influence in the military 
department ; and, during his adminiltration, it could never be 
faid, that the errors of the cabinet rendered abortive the opera- 
tions of the field. He was entrusted with all the plans depofited 
in the bureaux fince the reign of Louis XLV.; and, by his own 
memo irs and inftruGtions, iffued in the naine of the Committee 

f Public Safety, contributed materially to the atonifhing fuccefs 
of the Feenis arms. He claimed the merit of the victory of 
Maubenge *» gained by Jourdan, at — he alfifted as Commiffary 
of the Cor wention; and he has s, at all times, been ambitious of this 
ipecies of glory. In May 1794, he was eleCted Prefident of the 
Convention ; and, when a ian ition from the Jacobins appeared 
at the bar, to.state, in a formal manner, that they actually be- 


4 
. i 


lieved in the exiflence of a God, Carnot told them, that this itep 
alone was fuficient to refute all the calumnies vomited forth ae 
gainit thei fociety. Me on one occation dexounced ‘Lurreau, now 
ambaflador to the United States of America, and Carrier, for their 
barbarities in Li Vendée ; and when Buirrere and Collot were ar- 
raigned by the Convention, undertook their defence with the ut- 
moft warmth. He was himself expofed to frequent attacks, pare 
ticularly in May 1795, when Legendre calied for his arreft; but 
Bourdon de V Oise faned i by exclaiming, § This is the man 
who organized Victory in the French armies!’, He was after- 
wards raifed to the Directorfhip, and, for fome time, exerted a 
confiderable afcendancy over his colleagues ; but was at lait over- 
powered by their intrigues, and compelled to take refuge in Ger- 
many, where he — a vindication of his conduQ; and it is 
rather remarkable that he fhould, although at that time under the 
protection of a monarch, have terminated it, by declaring himfelf 
€ still the irreconcileable enemy of Kings.’ This Memoir Justifi- 
catif accelerated the downfall of the Directory, whose vices and 
crimes he has denounced with great force and acrimonyof invective. 
He returned to France after the dissolution of their power, and 
was ointed Minister of War in April 1800. He, however, 
soon re elinguithed this office, and lived for some time in re tire. 





ment. In i802, he ounsented to act as a member of the Tribun- 
ate; and in thie capacity, resisted, on several occasions, the fa- 
vourite measures of the Government. He stood alone in his vote 
against the Consulate for life ; streiuously opposed the accession 
of Buonaparte to the imperial dignity; and per rsisted in refusing 
to sign the registers. Ly: 1807, he appeared to be wholly engross- 
ed by his avocations, as a2 member of the first class of the Insti- 


tute. Various works on the h goer branches of the mathem fics 


we 7s ' ° 
@ifest ius eininence in tat science In Manners, iu COuntenance 
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and in the deep workings of the soul, no one of his contempora- 
ries approaches so nearly to the republican models of antiquity, as 
there is none more profoundly versed in all the branches of re- 
publican history. These studie S, perhaps, have nourished a fierce 
spirit, and a severity of temper, which have justly subjected him 
to ~~ ro utation of cruelty ; but he is free from the reproach of 
peculation, which attaches to so many of his colleagues. ‘I‘hose 
who detainiiine him under his present circumstances, and recol- 
Ject the genius of the man, and the sphere in which he has once 
moved, are reminded of the picture which the Roman historians 
draw of Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage. The skill and 
intrepidity which he, and many others, without a military educa- 
tion, exhibited, when depute d to the armies, is a trait too re- 
markable to be passed over. ‘There is, moreover, something to 
admire in the lofty confidence which the Comes saries of the 





Xonvention, like those of Rome, so often manifested in the for- 
C ’ 

tunes of the republic, although accom panied by 7 fastidious in- 
solence of profligate power. ‘They spoke and fought with equal 


energy. When Gener al Mont or hesitated to take possession 
of Geneva, in ¢ consequence of the remonstrances of the Swiss 
Cantons, Dubois Crance, the delegate to his army, is said to have 
exclaimed, * A quoi bon tant de fa cons :’—* IT would beat down 
Geneva into her own lake by a shower of bombs, and invite the 
magnificent Cantons to fish ae up again.’ In the life of St Just, 
who, at the age of twenty-six, perished on the scaffold with Ro- 
bespierr re, and whose en lowments resembled those of Carnot, 








there are striking instances of the same spirit. While with the 
army of the North, and at the battle of Fleurus, he exhibited the 


accomplishments of an able general, united to the desperate cou- 


y 4° 


rage of a soldier, and the lofty enthusiasm of an impetuous Pro- 
consul. ‘The associates of Carnot in the directorial power, are 
still alive. Rewbell,* who voted for the death of the King, and 

who 
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* This man was charged with ‘ les grands mouvements pecuniaires, * 
in the technical phraseology of the banditti. A relation of Rewbell, 
of the name of Rapinat, was sent into Switzerland by the Directory, 
* pour travailler la Suisse,’—to pillage and distract that country. It is 
rather a singular coincidence, that his two principal coadjutors in this 
honourable mission, were called Forfait and Grugeon. His spolia- 
tions became so intolerable at length, that the French Government 
was compelled to recal him. On his return, the following quatraip 
was published, in allusion to his name. 

* Question d’ Etymologie. 
¢ Un bon Suisse que l’on ruine, 
‘ Voudrait bien que l’on decidat ; 
« Si Rapinat vient de rapine, 


* Ox rapine de Rapinat. ’ 
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who acquired so much celebrity by his rapacious exactions, al- 
though in disgrace with the government, is leit to enjoy the tru 
of them in the vicinity of Paris. La Léveilliere Lepeaus, vi 


highpriest of the sect of Theophilanthropists, and of whom it 
was sarcastically observed by one of his col leagues, 6 thar ins pre- 
dominant passion was the fear of being hung,’ is liv no- 


lested, in the midst of botanical pursuits. Barras \ 

state of honourable exile, in the South of France. Ho 

who, in 1794, presided at the meetings of the Jacobin ! j 
and passed from the station of Director to that of ‘Third Con ul 
in 1799, fell soon after into the ranks of the Senate, where h: 
glitters as one of the great dignitaries of the Legion of Honow 
Sieyés supports the same honours, witha large estate, bestowed 
the Consuls as a national recompense. Barthelemi is also a mem- 
ber of the Senate, and by far the most respectable of that body. 
During the great shocks of the Revolution, he was absent on foreign 
missions, and conducted himself with uniform moderation and 
distinguished ability. He negotiated several important treaties 
abroad; and, on his return to Paris, was forced into the Direc- 
torship, rather by the lustre of his character, than by any love 
for the situation. ‘hat character threw him among the number 
of the deportés ; when Barras and his party acquired a preponde- 
rance. His escape from Cayenne must be familiar to most of our 
readers, by the work of Ramel. His early studies were pu sued 
under the direction of his uncle the celebrated author of the ‘i'ra- 
vels of Anacharsis, who combined with so copioys a variety of 
knowledge, and such exquisite taste, so mych private virtue and 
social talent, as to render him the delight of his friends, and - 
ornament of his age. With an intellect at da heart formed upo: 
this amiable model, the nephew has a similar exterior; a tall sa 
well-proportioned frame; a physiognon y of the true antique, 
with a mingled expression of simplicity, of goodness and otf 
greatness, which seems to reflect the true character of a noble 
and elevated mind. 

We find mentioned in these volumes an Abbé Fenelon, a grand- 
nephew of the celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, from whose 
lame virtue appears inseparable. In the deciine ot tife, the A 
is said to have conceived the design of i — the condition 
and correcting the vices of an unfortuvate class of cl 
known in Paris under the appellation of Petits Savoya 
laboured so assiduously for the accomplishment of t 
Jent purpose, that he acquiréd the surname of their B 
was seen constantly surrounded by a little group, w! 
to listen to him with respect and ddmiration; and wi 
time, imbibed a strong affection for his person. Ei 
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and imprisoned in the Luxembourg, during the reign of terror. 
As soon as the Savoyards heard of his imprisonment, they assem- 
bled, and proceeded in a body to the Convention, to solicit his 
liberation, but without success. He was condemned as an A7is- 
tocrat by the Revolutionary tribunal, and executed at the age of 
eighty-one. 

Our attention has been attracted by the name of Desezé, who 
prssceneed d the eloquent and powerful vindication of Louis XVI. 
before the Convention. ‘The reputation which he had acquired 
at the bar before the Revolution, induced the Monarch to call 
upgn him, after the refusal of ‘Target, to undertake his defence. 
He obeyed the call with enthusiasm ; and, before he entered on 
the performance of his task, made every necessary disposition for 
his own death—so sure was the fate which seemed to await all 
those who openly adhered to the interests of the throne. His 
discourse, written in the course of four nights, embraced, and 
triumphantly refuted, all the topics of accusation preferred against 
his royal client. It contains some most pathetic appeals, and 
many bold strokes of eloguence. His enunciation is uncommon- 
ly fine ; and was found every way suitable to the importance of 
his object. The interesting journal of Malesherbes states, th 
he peroration, as it originally stood, was of irresistible pathos. 
‘ When Desezeé read it to us,’ says his venerable associate, ‘ we 
could not refrain from shedding tears;’ but the King rema 
that * it must be a ssed, as he did not wish to make an 
peal to the passions.’ * ‘The monarch, after his condemnation, 

asked Malesherbes, with visible emotion, what he could do to 
reward his advocate. ‘This was veported to Desezé, who asked 
no other recompense than the honour of kissing his master’s hand 
‘The request was immediately granted ; and, as he approachec 1 to 
bend the knee, Louis pressed rd, threw his arms about his 
neck, rested his head upon be shot dann, and sobbed bitterly for 
some time, exclaiming * Mon pauvre De seze |’ 

Desezé, soon after the execution of the Sovereign, was thrown 
into an obscure prison, where he remained for a long period, ap- 
parently forgotten by those who had ordered his arrest. oe 
wife, a woman of a most accomplished and vigorous mind, 
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plied for his release to Barrere, on whom her husband had nh 


ferred some important benefits at his outset in life. Barrere shed 
tears when he was informed of the miseries of his benefactor; 


but commanded the wife to abstain from all further applications 
in 





* There is one part of this speech which particularly deserves to 
be noticed as ‘ ux beau mouvement.’ ‘The orator, casting his eyes in- 


c 


; : ; : ‘ ; : 
dignantly around him, exclaimed, * Je cherche ici des yuges ; Je ne 


Vols partout oue ces accusateurs, ’ 
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in favour of her husband, lest the attention of the Revolutionary 
Government should be drawn towards him; and after the lapse 
of a few months, had him secretly removed to a Maison de Santé, 
or a house for the reception of invalids and lunatics. We know 
of no other favourable trait in the life of this furious and wily 
demagogue ; who, after having so long governed the Legislative 
Assemblies of France, and occupied so much of the attention of 
mankind, has dwindled into absolute insignificance, and now 
drags out a solitary and sordid existence in Paris, contemned by 
the Government, and shunned by all orders of men.* In this 
Maison de Santé, Desezé remained during the whole of the reign 
of terror, secluded from public notice, and occupied i in the edu- 
cation_of his children. He ventured forth when the fury of the 
tempest was past ; and it is thought rather remarkable in France, 
that, of a numerous family, not one fell under the axe of the 
guillotine. He exercises no employment under the Go vernment, 
but lives in a retired part of the capital, in the midst of a society 
of men, such as Morellet, Sicard, and some others, with whom 
any state of things would be tolensble. Malesh« thes Ps erished on 
the scaffold at the age of seventy. ‘Target, who shrunk from the 
peril of defending his Sovereign, and who, during the reign of 
terror, acted as secretary of the Revolutionary Committee of his 
section, is now a Judge of the ‘Tribunal of Cassation, and a 
member of the Legion of Honour. Fronchet, who cooperated 
so nobly with Deseze, died in 1806, after having served as a se- 
nator under the new regime. ‘Trongon Ducoudray, who defend- 
ed the Queen, was deported to Cay ‘enne, wh ere he fell a victim 
to that destructive climate, facetic vusly styled the dry guillotine by 
the agents of the Directory. On this fatal spot, about the same 
time, died also Billaud de Varennes, Bourdon de POise, and 
many others of a character and principles so opposite to those of 


. 


Ducoudray. ‘There are few tliings, indeed, whicl h can five us a 
more powerful impression of the atrocities o — on, or the in- 
discriminate mischiefs of espe aoe the singular group 
which the colony of Cayenne exhibited for some time,—of re- 
frac tory. 


* Since the establishment of the > Imperial desp tism, he for some 
time edited, under the auspices of the Police, a violent Journal with 
the title of Memorial Anti-Britani nique. Notwithstanding the san- 
guinary and infuriate conduct of this man during the Revolution, 
thege are few of more mild or fasci inating manners, or whose con- 
versation breathes purer and more indulgent sentiments of morality. 
He was remarkable for the inflation of his style, and unrivalled in 
the art of puffing the successes of the French arms. His exaggera- 
tions induced St Just to remark to him, rather angrily, * Barrere, 
tu fais trop mousser nos victoires. ’ 
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fractory and apostate prnemmeng id ists and demagogues, brought 
toge ther to encounter the same destu ny on the same spot. The 
same instructive lesson was afforded in the prisons of Paris, 
where the executioner and his victim, the accuser and the accus- 
ed, the leaders of a fallen party and their vindictive successors, 
often met on their passage to the same scaffold. It was truly and 
empharticaily said by Danton, that the fraternity of these republi- 
cans was that of Cain; and that the tyrant crowned with the 
bonnet rouge, may be as relentless as he who wields the sceptre. 
Danton, Chaumette, Hebert and Robespierre, occupied succes- 
sively the same dungeon in the Conciergerie. When Danton 
was going to the scaffold, he at first imprecated caress on Robes- 
ierre; bur suddenly ahee king himself, exclaimed, ‘ They are 
all alike : Brissot would have sent me to the guillotine as well as 
Robespierre. "—* Quod inter bonos amicitia,’ says Cicero, ‘ inter 
s factio est. 

W- observe by these volumes, that the fury of the revolution- 
ary leaders was particularly directed against the farmers-general, 
who all perished, with the exception of a single individual, a M. 
de Verdun. Sixty of them were executed at one time, in con- 
sequence of a report of Dupin, a frantic member of the Con- 
vention. The Revolutionary Tribunal adopted a general formu- 
la as the — of their condemnation: which is curious as 
applied to Lavorsier, who was declared guilty of having ¢ adul- 
terated snuff with water and ingredients destructive of the health 
of the citizens.’ ‘This chemist requested time to complete some 
experiments necessary for an important discovery in which he 
had been for some years engaged; and offered to lay down 
his life willingly w hei he had finished his task. The reply of 
Coffinhal the President, was, ‘ that the Republic did not want 
savans or chemists, and that the course of justice could not be 
suspended.’ Nothing can be imagined more atrocious, and some- 
times more ludicrous than the judgments of this horrible inquisi- 
tion. We find instances—of a woman of ninety-two, both deaf 
and blind, condemned for counter-revolutionary intentions—of an 
individual, for nct paying his taxes through a spirit of royalty— 
of another, for decliiming against ‘the innocent and virtuous Ro- 
bespierre,’ &c. Camille, Desmoulins,, and Danton were con- 
demned for intedding to re-establish monarchy! and Carrier for 
executing the famous noyades, * and shooting children of thirteen 

and 


* The noyades were effected by drawing out a plug inserted in 
the bottom of the boats on which the wretched victims were launch- 
ed. The genius of iniquity often displays itself in the same inven- 
tions. The learned reader-will recollect, that when Nero was desir- 

ous 
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and fourteen years old, with monarchical views. We observe, that 
the writers of these volumes, after stating the condemnation of 
an individual, deem it altogether superfluous to add that he was 
executed | 

Anacharsis Cloots, the soi-disant orator of the /wnan rece, was 

conducted to the scaffold under the same pretext. ‘This man was 
the nephew of Pagu, the author of some well-known works, and 
appears not to have been wholly destitute of talents. German 
metaphysics and depraved mor: ils contributed to render him one 
of the most wild, as well as one of the most original fanatics of 
the Revolution. ‘The grave solemnity with which he was receiv- 
ed by the National Assembly, on his embassy from the human race, 
and the serious attention paid to his procession and insane ha- 
rangues, would be fit subjects for derision, if they did not afford 
a sad proof of the melancholy condition of the times. His in- 
vectives against monarchy and religion are too gross and blasphe- 
mous to bear repetition. He encountered death with the utmost 
serenity ; and on his way to the scaflold, lectured Hebert ‘on Ma- 
terialism, £ to prevent him,’ as he said, ‘ from feeling any reli- 
gious sentiments in his last moments.’. He also asked to be ex- 
ecuted after his associates, ‘in order to have time to establish cer- 
tain principles, while their heads were falling. ’ 

We are much struck with the account which is here given of 
the end of Condorcet. After having acted a prominent part in the 
first stages of the Revolution, he was denounced by Chabot, in 
the year 179%, and compelled to take refuge at the house of a fe- 
male acquaintance, with whom he remained until the following 
year ; and in this interval, wrote his book gn the Progress of the 
Human Mind. Forced to quit this asylum, in consequence of a 
decree which punished with death those who were convicted of 
harbouring outlaws, he left Paris, meanly dressed, and with the 
intention of putting himself under the protection of an old friend, 
Suard, who resided at Seaux. When he reached his dwelling, 


he 


ous of despatching his mother, and found himself at a loss for an ex- 
pedient, Anicetus, a freed man, proposed to him, ‘ the model of a 
ship upon a new construction, framed in such a manner that a part 
might be withdrawn, and the unsuspecting passenger committed to 
the waves.’ (Zac. Ann. lib. 14. Ar. 3.) Carrier ts also said to 
have frequently practised the same refinement of cruelty, which 
Virgil in his 8th book of the AZneid, attributes to the tyrant Mezen- 
tus. 


















































Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis, 
Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora, 
Tormenti est et, sanie taboque Huentes, 
Compl: 1m misero, longa sic morte recabat 
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he found that Suard had gone to Paris; and the fugitive was ne- 
cessitated to skulk for several nights among the quarries of the 
neighbourhood. Hunger at length drove him from his retreat, 
and led him to enter a small inn at Clamart. His long beard, his 
gaunt and haggard appearance, the agitation of his manner, and 
the voracity with which he ate, subjected him to suspicion ; and 
he was accordingly arrested by a Member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of the place. When brought before the Committee, 
1e called himself Simon, and stated that he had been a servant. 
But on being searched, a small copy of Horace was found in his 
pocket, with Latin notes pe ncilled on the mar; gin. £ You say 
that you were a domestic,’ said the peasant who interrogated 
him, ‘ but I should rather supp ose, that you are one of those c¢i- 
devant, who had domestics.’ The man sent him to Bourg la 
Reine.on foot, but his strength failing before the end of the jour- 
ney his conductors mounted him on the horse of a labourer. On 
his arrival, he was thrown into a dungeon, and forgotten for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of that time, he was found life. 
less and stiff by the person who was sent to supply him with 
bread and water. It was doubtful whether his death was pro- 
duced by! mere inanition, or occafioned by a strong poison which 
he always carried about him. Such was the exit of one who 
— be justly classed among the most original writers of his age, 
nd whe was surpassed by none of the illustrious body of literati 
to which he belonge d, in the brilliancy of his genius, and the va- 
riety of his acquirements. Although author of that formidable 
phrase, peace to the cottage, but war on palaces,* his temper was 
mild and benevolent, aud his morals are said to have been irre- 
proachable. Petion, the celebrated Mayor of Paris, an enthusiast 
of a much more criminal cast, experienced a similar fate. After 
being proscribed by Robespierre, he wandered over Brittany, and 
the department of the Gironde, and was at length found dead 
i field, apparently through hunger. ‘The miserable end of Bailly, 
shee predecessor of Petion, is well known. He is said to have 
borne a strong resemblance to Lord Melville—in person and face. 
Of the party of the Gironde, to whom Mad. Roland is fo pro- 
digal of her praife, but few appear to have furvived. Barnave, 
Gaudet, Valage, Vergniaud, were all {wept away. Moft of them 
were men of talents, and apparently of good intentions. ‘There 
- fome circumftances connected with the death of Vergniaud, 
which deferve to be ment ioned as illuftrative of the French cha- 
racter. onfrede, Gerfenré, Ducos and Valagé, were confined 
in the Co wcurgerie al long with him, and paffed the night before 
their caccution in a manner fui itable to the character which each 
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had received from nature. Fonfrede, although refigned to his 
fate, fhed a tear, every now and then, at the recollection of his 
wife and children. Dwcos made verfes, enlivened his companions 
by fprightly fallies, and gravely propofed, that, while they {till 
retained their quality of deputies, they fhould decree the indivifie 
bility of their heads from their bodies, as they had decreed that 
of the republic. Valage, unmoved and determined, was bufy in 
contriving how he fhould defpatch himfelf. Vergniaud threw a- 
way fome poifon which he had kept about him, declaring, that as 
he had not enough to fhare with his friends, he would not aban 
don them. He difcourfed for a long time, with his ufual elo- 
quence, on revolutions and governments, and predicted the mi- 
feries which awaited his country. ‘Thefe volumes abound with 
fimilar inftances of perfect sang-froid, of fteady compofure, and 
of carelefs gaiety, + difplayed by individuals of all parties, even at 
the foot of the {caffold. ‘They furnith alfo numerous cafes of de- 
liberate fuicide, of a fingular nature. * 

We have encountered various anecdotes of female heroifm; two 
or three of which we fhall cull out for our readers. The chiefs 
of La Vendée were attended, in the moft bloody engagements, 
by feveral females, who ornamented their ftandards with chivale 
rous devices, and who, like the Camillas and Penthifileas of old, 
carried confternation and death into the enemy’s ranks. Among 
the number was a Mad. La Rochefoucault, the miftrefs of Charette, 
who fignalized herfelf on various occafions, and was at length 


taken 


+ When D’Espréménil was going to the scaffold, he was accom- 
panied by Le Chapelier, well known as one of the best orators of 
the Constituent Assembly, and who was to be executed with him. 
Le Chapelier, as they were ascending the steps, observed to his 
companion, that they were to have a terrible problem to solve in 
their last moments. What is that said the other? ‘ To determine, ” 
was the reply, * to which of us the hisses of the populace are meant 
to be addressed ! ’ 

* The Royalists sometimes destroyed themselves through the fear 
of being massacred; and the Republicans, in order to escape the 
guillotine. Most of the Republican leaders habitually carried poi- 
son about them for this purpose. Montesquieu, in endeavouring to 
account for the frequency of suicide among the Romans during their 
civil wars, among other causes, enumerates the influence of passion. 
I'o this may be added, wjth regard to the Republicans of. France, 
their irreligious maxims, similar in their effects to the principles of the 
Stoics, which prevailed among the Romans. Most of the Repubk- 
cans had selected, as a motto, the lines of Voltaire in Merope. 

* Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus d’espoir, 

La vie est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir.’ 
¥OL. XIV. NO, 27. 
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taken prifoner, and executed. Another of thefe heroines, at the 
affair of Gefté, rallied the broken forces of the Royalifts, charged 
three times at their head, and was found covered with wounds on 
the field of battle. Inthe terrible battle of Mans, in which 10,000 
republicans, and 20,000 Vendeans, are faid to have perifhed, a 
young woman, armed with a helmet and a lance, and purfued by 
fome foldiers, fell at the feet of the republican commander, General 
Marceau, and entreated him to protect her. He raifed her up, 
bade her discard her fears, and, attracted by the beauty of her 
countenance, determined to save her if possible. A law, how- 
ever, was then in force, which punished any Republican with 
death who gave quarter to a Vendean taken in arms. ~ Marceau 
was denounced, and would have been executed, had it not been 
for the interference of Bourbotte, the Deputy of the Convention, 
whose life he had saved in the same engagement.—Neither the 
authority of the Deputy nor the tears of Marceau could, however, 
wrest the fair prisoner from the hands of the executioner. There 
is something particularly interesting in the story of Cecile Re- 
nault, a beautiful woman, ceeaall at the age of 20, for an al- 
leyed attempt to assassinate Robespierre. ‘The distractions of 
the capital, and the tide of blood which rolled in the streets, ap- 
pear to have disordered her fancy; but it is not clear that she 
really had the intention imputed to her. In May 1794, she called 
at the house of Robespierre, and requested to see him. On being 
refused, she replied, that he was a public functionary, and should 
therefore be accessible to all.—* When we had a king,’ she added, 
‘there was no difficulty in seeing him.—I would sacrifice my 
€ life to have another.’ When dragged before the Revolutionary 
‘Tribunal, two knives were found in her pocket; and she was 
therefore condemned. Her father was executed with her as an 
accomplice ; and all her relations, friends and acquaintance, in- 
volved in the same fate. More than 60 persons, whom she did 
not know, were sacrificed on the same account. One of these, a 
Republican of the name of Admiral, jocosely remarked to her, as 
he was about to lay his head on the block,—‘ Vous-vouliez voir un 
tyran ?—Vous n’ aviez qu’a aller 4 la Convention : vous en eussiez 
vu de toutes les fagons.’ A similar instance of philosophy, or in- 
sensibility, is remarkable in the person of Lebon, a Sans-culotte of 
the most ruflian cast. When, preparatory to his execution, they 
were about to invest him with the chemise rouge, the symbol of a 
murderous life, he returned it with affected gravity to the execu- 
tioner, exclaiming, ‘ Ce n’est pas moi qui dois l’endosser; il faut 
* Penvoyer 4 la Convention dont je n’ai fait qu’executer les ordres.’ 
‘The most famous, perhaps, of these heroines was Mad. Roland, 
who has left, in her Memoirs, the most lively and striking pic- 
ture 
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ture of the Revolution that has ever fallen into our hands, and 
the most eloquent delineation of those feelings and principles by 
which the virtuous part of its agents were guided.—It is need- 
less to repeat any part of what is to be found in a work so popu- 
Jar. We may only mention, that after her incarceration in the 
Abbaye, in 1792, the section of Paris in which she resided, peti- 
tioned for her liberation; but this application, and her own lets 
ters to the Assembly, were equally unavailing. She was transferred 
to the Conciergeric ; aud on the 8th of November 1793, condemned 
to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, for having conspired against 
the unity and indivisibility of the Republic! She displayed the 
most unshaken courage on the scaffold, which she mounted with 
a marked expression of disdain and dignity in her countenance. 
It may be observed, that the same fortitude was evinced by all 
the females who perished in the same way, with the single éxcep- 
tion of Madame Dubarry, whose deplorable weakness at the mo- 
ment of her execution was strikingly contrasted with the tenorof 
her life. Madame Rolland, in crossing the Place de la Revolution, 
on her way to the scaffold, bowed her head before the statue of 
Liberty which stood there, and uttered an indignant exclamation 
concerning the abuse of the name. She predicted, when about 
to die, that her husband would not survive her loss,—a_ predic- 
tion which was speedily verified. He had been proscribed in ‘the 
month of May, and had taken refuge in the house of a friend at 
Rouen; but as soon as he heard of her execution, he resolved 
upon destroying himself. He quitted his asylum, took the road lead- 
ing to Paris; and the next morning was found seated by the side of 
it, with his back against a tree, and mortally wounded with a 
sword-cane, which he usually carried with him. A note was 
found beside him, in which he declared that the death of his wife 
had left him without any further consolation on earth. 

We dare not trespass on the patience of our readers by any 
more of these distressing details. We close these volumes with 
feelings of humiliation and almost of despondency. When we 
think what has been, and what is, in France, we are afraid to 
look forward to what is to be; and if our principles did not fors 
bid us ever to despair of the fortunes of the human race, we should 
be glad to turn away our eyes for ever from the fearful spectacle 
of triumphant guilt, baffled genius, and insulted virtue.-—We 
cling steadily, however, to the faith, that the seeds of future hap- 
piness are sowing in the midst of this scene of apparent desola- 
tion; and that the plough and the harrow which are now deform. 
ing the surface, and tearing up the roots of European society, are 
only preparing the soil for anew and more abundant harvest of 
permanent enjoyment. , 
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Art. XVI. Narrative of the Siege of Zaragoza. By Charles 
Richard Vaughan, M. b. Fellow of All-Souls College, Oxford, 
and one of Dr Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows from that Uni- 
versity. Fifth Edition; with corrections and additions. pp. 38. 
London. Ridgeway. 1809. 


R Vavucuan having made an extensive tour in Spain last sum 
mer, and visited Saragossa, (or, as he calls it, Zaragoza), 
where he lived with the celebrated Palafox, has given, in the lit- 
tle work now before us, a very simple and well written narrative 
of what passed there a short time before his arrival. The profits 
of the sale, he informs us, are to be transmitted for the relief of 
the brave and unfortunate inhabitants. We shall, therefore, ab- 
stain from making such extracts as might interfere with so praise- 
worthy an object ; and shall only give a specimen of the unaffect- 
ed and interesting manner in which the pamphlet is written. 

* One side of the street Cozo, the breadth of which is about equal 
to that of Pall Mall, was now occupied by the French; in the centre 
of which General Verdier was seen giving his orders from the Francis- 
ean convent. ‘The Arragonese maintained their positions on the op- 
posite side, throwing up batteries at the openings of the streets, with- 
in afew paces of similar batteries of the French, The intervening 
space was soon heaped up with dead, either thrown from the win- 
dows of the houses in which they had been slain, or killed in the con- 
flicts below. 

‘ Nothing, in the whole course of the siege, more embarrassed 
Don Joseph Palafox than this enormous accumulation of the dead, 
and the apprehension of the contagious disorders which must infalli- 
bly result from it. ‘To an Arragonese, it was almost certain death 
to appear in the middle of the street ; and the expedient resorted to 
‘was, to push forward French prisoners, with a rope attached to them, 
amidst the dead and dying, to remove the bodies of their country- 
men, and bring them in for burial. ‘The office in which they were 
employed, and the pity of their own soldiers, secured them in gene- 
ral from any annoyance; and, by this expedient, the evils arising 
from the horrible corruption of the dead was in some degree dimi- 
nished. ‘The principal season for attack, in this singular species of 
warfare, was the night. The French and the Arragonese, under 
the cover of darkness, frequently dashed across the street, and at- 
tacked each other’s batteries with the most undaunted courage. The 
struggle, begun at the batteries, was often carried into the houses be- 
yond ; and the author of this narrative has often seen, in every story 
of an house in the Calle de Cozo, unequivocal marks of the mad- 

* ness and desperation with which such sort of contests must have been 
carried on. ‘The batteries of the contending parties were so close to 
each other, that, in one instance, a Spaniard crept from his own side, 

and 
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and insinuating himself under the intermediate bodies of thé dead, 
attached a rope to one ofthe French cannon. In the struggle which 
ensued, the rope broke, and the Arragonese were deprived of their 
prize, at the very moment when they thought themselves secure of 
it.’ p. 23-25. 

It is not at all unnatural for Mr Vaughan, in this and perhaps 
in some other passages, to have been betrayed, by his laudable 
enthusiasm for the Spanish cause, and his partiality for his Sara- 
gossan friends, into an easy belief of whatever was told him, 
Making every allowance, however, for the very pardonable exag- 
gerations of men so recently engaged in such a service, enough 
remains, in the conduct of this memorable defence, to command 
the admiration of all ages ; nor should we ever have hinted at Mr 
Vaughan’s partialities, had we not found him appealed to by Lord 
Castlereagh, in a despatch to Sir John Moore, dated 16th De- 
cember, 1808, as bearing testimony to the important fact of * the 
southern and eastern provinces being full of ardour and enthusi- 
asm.’* With this qualification, we earnestly recommend the 
perusal of Mr Vaughan’s tract to all our readers ; and regret that 
he has has not favoured the public with larger communications 
upon the incidents of his tour, and the anecdotes which he must 
have collected in the course of it, respecting the events imme+ 
diately preceding it. ° 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity, to call the attention of 
our readers once more to the affairs of Spain. When we. first 
brought this interesting subject under their consideration, the 
country was im such a tumult of hopes and expectations, that the 
small voice of reason had no chance of being heard. _ Afterwards, 
when the favourable events with which the Spanish campaign o- 
pened, had converted all those hopes into.certainty, the despond- 
ing views exhibited in our pages scarcely arrested the eye of the 
deluded people ; and it was not tillthe first reverses of the pa- 
triots had damped their heedless joy, that we began to attract no- 
tice and execration. ‘The good sense of the nation, we would 
fain hope, has now triumphed over the tricks of a paltry and in- 

Q 3 terested 


* House of Commons Papers on Spain, p. 84.—It is worthy of 
notice, that Mr Vaughan’s authority is here urged to General Moore, 
after Lord Castlereagh had received despatches by the hands of that 
gentleman from the Gencral, in which his name is mentipned ; con- 
sequently, after the General must be supposed to have received from 
Mr Vaughan himself whatever information he had to communicate. 
it is equally singular, that such statements should not have been giv- 
en to the General, on the authority of the regular civil and military 
agents whom the Government had sent to various parts of Spain, 
for the express purpose of examining this matter. 
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terested party, and lett ali those ardent wishes for the liberty of Spain, 
which did so much honour to the character of Englishmen, unmix- 
ed with that obstinate and intolerant determination to believe in the 
success of the cause, which could only be excused by reflecting 
on the means taken to propagate the delusion. Presuming, then, 
that the country is at lengh awakened, we would wiilingly coutri- 
bute, as much as in us lies, to assist it in retracing the arts which 
were used to bring on the trance, and exposing the practices of de- 
signing and interested men while it lasted,—practices equally pre- 
judicial to the interests of the country, and destructive of all the 
prospects they seemed to encourage,—alike hurtful to England 
and to Spain. ‘This we are disposed to attempt, rather with the 
hope of preventing, if possible, such delusions in future, and of 
leading to sound views of the expectations now to be formed, and 
the line of policy fit to be adopted, than for the sake of blaming 
the Government for what is past and irremediable, or of defend- 
ing our own former speculations, With respect to the Ministry, 
indeed, it is our desire to speak as gently as possible. ‘The feel- 
ings and intentions which regulated all their proceedings towards 
Spain were so praiseworthy, that it is difficult to judge very harsh- 
ly, however bitterly we may lament the train of errors by which 
those generous intentions were frustrated. For ourselves, we have 
unhappily too good a defefice in the events that verified our pre- 
dictions ; and the abuse with which we have been assailed from 
so many quarters, has been far too dull, and infinitely too une 
successful, to merit any notice. * 

‘The fundamental position which we ventured to lay down re- 
specting the Spanish question, was this—'That the spirit of the 
people, however enthusiastic and universal, was in its nature more 
uncertain and shortlived—more likely to be extinguished by re- 
verses—or to go out of itself amidst the delays of a protracted 
contest, than the steady, regular, moderate feeling, which calls 
out disciplined troops, and marshals them under known leaders, 
and supplies them by systematic arrangements ;—a proposition so 
plain and obvious, that, if it escaped ridicule as a truism, might 
have been reasonably expected to avoid the penalties of heresy or 
paradox. The event has indeed wofully proved its truth. With 

a 





* The various attacks on the Edinburgh Review, which have ap- 
peared during the last six months, partly in prose; partly in some 
other sort of writing not exactly resembling prose, would, if col- 
lected, make a volume of no ordinary weight; and, as far as we 
have had patience to peruse these things, considerably exceeding in 
stupidity any equal mass of controversial matter formerly produced, 
We own that this is rather a mortifying circumstance. 
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a great apparatus of juntas and public functionaries, the Spanish 
government has betrayed only the qualities which mark the undi- 
rected movements of popular bodies. ‘There has been just sufli- 
cient controul, to check the natural fervour of national enthusi~ 
asm—to prevent the people from acting for themselves, which, 
upon sudden emergencies, they have sometimes been known to 
do with happy effect. ‘The vigour and the wisdom, which could 
at once direct and develop that enthusiasm—which could con- 
centrate its impulse towards one point, without weakening its 
force—which could, by an happy mixture of compulsion, at a 
moment when it would not have been felt, ensure the duration 
of the people’s exertions : this from first to last has been wholly 
wanting. Since the retreat of Joseph from Madrid, Spain has 
exhibited only the faults of popular governments, combined with 
the failings of decrepit monarchies—the fickleness and confusion 
of revolutionary times—the feebleness, the abuses, of worn-out 
establishments. 

It is quite impossible to deny, that a very great spirit of resist- 
ance to France prevailed over almost every province of Spain dur- 
ing the last summer. ‘The upper classes of society, however, 
were but moderately imbued with this feeling. ‘The considerable 
proprietors dreaded convulsions and intestine war. Unaccustom- 
ed to active exertion—not peculiarly attached to the old govern- 
ment+disgusted indeed with the scenes which had’ preceded its 
downfall, although they might prefer the sway of a Spanish prince, 
and would have voted for a continuance of the Bourbon dynasty, 
had their voice alone been required to defend the throne,—they 
were but little disposed to risk their fortunes in its cause, or even 
to gratify, at-the expense of almost certain confiscation and ba- 
nishment, that hatred of Frenchmen which they shared with the 
inferior ranks of the people. In all probability, we should have 
seen nothing like exertion on their part, had not the lower orders, 
exasperated by the cruelties committed at Madrid, and excited by 
the religious orders, given full scope to their inveterate detesta- 
tion of the French name and nation, and urged on persons of a 
higher description to a participation in the contest,—frequently, 
it must be confessed, by the direct application of force. The 
successes which attended these efforts at Cadiz and Andujar, and 
the glorious and romantic defence of Saragossa, notwithstanding 
the reverse at Rio Seco, spread the spirit of resistance widely 
over the Peninsula. Nothing was wanted but a few months of 
supineness, a little drivelling, on the part of the enemy, or a few 
men of commanding talents at Madrid, to give Spain a fair chance 
of securing her independence, assisted by her generous and power- 
ful ally. ‘Unhappily the supineness and the drivelling were di- 
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vided in pretty equal portions between Madrid and London, while 
the talents entrenched themselvess behind the Ebro. 

To the flight of Joseph Bonaparte, succeeded the most inex- 
cusable security and confidence. With the thoughilessness com- 
mon to popular councils, the Spaniards appear to have considered 
every point as already gained; and, we are afraid, it must be 
added, that the self-sufficiency, so prominent in their national 
character, and in which they are perhaps only exceeded by the 
Russian grandees, lulled them into a dream, that the Spanish 
name was as formidable to the rest of the world as it was dear 
and venerable to themselves. ‘The idea of any reverse of fortune 
never entered the minds, either of the people or of thetr rulers, 
as a bare possibility ; and the belief that their arms were invinci- 
ble, which, if confined to their armies, might have realized itself, 
was unhappily still more fondly cherished by the government : 
nay, what seems almost incredible, the necessity of any furthe: 
struggle was not anticipated ; and it was actually imagined, that 
the French either durst not, or would not, send any reinforce- 
ments across the Pyrennees. Accordingly, Lord William Ben- 
tinck describes the. central government as having been ‘ thrown 
nto a considerable degree of alarm,’ when, at the beginning of 
October, two months after Joseph left Madrid, a letter was inter- 
cepted, which mentioned that an army was about to enter Spain ; 
and he adds, that, in consequence of this very tardy alarm, ¢ their 
former supineness, confidence, and indifference to the existing 
danger, had been succeeded by a state of greatactivity.’ (House 
of Commons’ Papers, p. 153.) We request the reader to keep 
this point in mind ; for it is of very material consequence to a fu- 
ture part of the discussion. It is proved by various other docu- 
ments in the printed papers ; but we rest it upon the passage now 
quoted, as affording the most unexceptionable evidence. We 
need not inquire how the invaluable mouths, which thus elapsed, 
were wasted. Useless discussions of precedences and ceremonial, 
pernicious disputes between different assemblies and individuals 
of distinction, mstallations, and other exhibitions of pomp, which 
might have been harmless, and even beneficial, had they not m- 
terfered with higher .offices ;~these, and similar occupations, 
filled up the interval which the enemy of Spain and of Europe 
employed in securing the alliance of Russia,—sounding, probably 
intimidating Austria,—preparing his subjects for new wars,—and 
marching seventy thousand men to the Pyrennees. 

Now, we apprehend it muft appear evident, to any one who con- 
siders this fubje€t, that the important period in queftion was pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the eitablifhment of a vigorous govern- 
ment, and the intreduction of a proper military fyftem among “4 

Spaniards. 
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Spaniards. The popular enthufiafm, and the hatred of France 
were at their height; and both feelings had been recently carried 
to this pitch by very unexpected fuccefies. The horrors of war had 
fcarcely been felt—its privations, perhaps {till more trying to public 
fpirit, were yet unknown—delay had not wearied the people, nor 
had a feafon of inaétivity given them time to think of their civil 
privileges, or of any thing but oppofing the enemy. At this mo- 
ment, there can be little doubt, they would have fubmitted to the 
only meafure which could render their numbers available againft 
fuch an enemy as France—a compulfory levy. It was by fuch 
means that the French Revolution enabled the Convention to call 
out the refources of the country, and to lay the foundations of a 
military fyftem, which unhappily has been found far more power- 
fal than its original deftination required. It is only by fuch means 
that folidity and duration can ever be given to the efforts of popu- 
lar fpirit. We may flatter ourfelves by talking of the enthufiafm 
of our allies—and turn fentences about their determination to die 
rather than yield ; we may exult in the idea that a nation cannot 
be conquered unlefs it choofes—and fondly talk of invincible fpirit 
until we have miftaken the figure for a reality. But the fad quef- 
tion recurs—how much fpirit may a man have—how excellently 
well difpofed may he be to the caufe—how loyal and how loud*in 
his curfes upon the enemy, before he will come out with his pike, 
and make himfelf utterly a foldier? Get, however, a few fuch 
men once enrolled; and, while their goodwill and the zeal of the 
nation continues, you may enforce, by their means, the enrolment 
of many more, without any great risk of abating the prevalent 
enthufiafm, before its natural and appointed period. The Spanith 
government thought otherwife; and it happened, accordingly, that 
their armies were not only inferior to the French in difcipline, in 
appointments and in commanders—(which was neceffarily to be 
expeCted)—but were inferior to them alfo in numbers of fighting 
men—were deficient in that quality by which alone they had any 
chance of balancing their unavoidable defe€ts—were beaten, not 
only. at the enemy’s weapons, but at their own too. Even before 
the French were reinforced, we find the Britifh refident at Madrid 
complaining that none of the armies in Spaim was equally numer- 
ous with the troops oppofed to them. And it has been ftated in 
Parliament, and not contradiéted, that at the opening of the cam- 
paign in November, the whole amount of the Spanifh forces, in all 
parts, did not exceed 80,000 men; while the French, at the very 
loweft calculation, had above 180,c00 in one part of the Penin-. 

fuja. 
If nothing was done to embody and dire&t the fpirit, of which 
fo much has been faid, juft as little pains were takea to foment 
it 
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it and keep it alive. No attempts were made to improve the con- 
dition of the people——to corre&t the manifold abufes of the govern. 
ment—to remove thofe moft galling oppreflions under which the 
lower orders more efpecially laboured—and which are felt, not as 

political evils, but as interfering daily and hourly with the com. 

forts of each individual. If the fancy of man had been required to 

form a combination of circumftances favourable to the excitement 

of popular fpirit, it would have failed in going beyond the reality 

then exiting in Spain—where the people were animated with the 

moft bitter hatred of the enemy—and, in comparifon with a foreign 

yoke, heartily loved their own government, notwithftanding all its 

defe&ts—whilft the only perfon interefted in perpetuating thofe de- 

fects, was deprived of ail real power—and their removal, being 

accomplifhed by a ftroke of the pen, would have fenfibly augment- 

ed the comforts of all whom the actual rulers had any occafion to 

reward or to conciliate. At that moment, every thing which 

could relieve the people, might have been given as a boon for their 

gratification, with all the value which it derived from their neceflities 

—and with the grace, too, which adorns a free gift. When the 

events of thefe ftrange times thall be meditated by the men of fu- 

ture ages, in no one paflage will their credulity be more ftartled 
than in this-—when they fhall contraft the decrees of Buonaparte 

with the proceedings of the Central Junta—and fhall find him 
eagerly attempting to win over the Spanifh people by conceflions 
much more: naturally to be expected from their own chofen rulers, 
who, upon fuch fubjecis preferve a dignified and important filence, 
while they are contriving fome foolith proceflion, or feeking to-en- 
courage and conciliate the nation by devifing reftraints upon poli- 
tical difcuffion. 

It was a wretched fubftitute for the reforms which the govern- 
ment might fo well have granted, and which would have fo great- 
ly promoted the real happinefs of the people, to delight them from 
day to day with falfe accounts of victories, and to keep them ina 
pleafing ignorance of their dangers, and loffes. Such deceptions, 
practifed by all.the Juntas, might keep up the national fpirit for a 
feafon, and render the taik of government fomewhat more eafy. 
But in a fhort time they were fure to be deteéted; and their effect 
muft then be to propagate alarm and diftrult—alarm, greater than 
the oceafion ‘aftibed —diftrutt equal to what the authors, of the flat- 
tering ftatements deferved. . But here, as in all their other proceed- 
ings, the Spanifh government loft fight of the wife maxims which 
had been laid down by fome of their number early in the conteft ; 
they forgot that the ftruggle in which they had engaged .was, if it 
iucceeded at all, to be one of long duration; their meafures fhowed 
as little of forefight or fyftem as if they had been planned in the ca- 
binet 
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binet of their allies. It might, for example, have been expected, 
that a government embarked in a great popular caufe, and depend- 
ing upon the exertions of the country at large for every finew of 
the war, fhould have taken fome fteps to fecure the fpeedy diffu- 
fion of intelligence,—the communication of fentiments and princi- 
ples from point to peine of their dominions. It was reafonable to 
{fuppofe, that no efforts would be fpared to remove whatever ob- 
{tructions there might be to the intercourfe between the provinces. 

But, we are afraid, fymptoms rather appear of fome attempts 
to raife fuch ob{tacles where they did not previoufly exift. How 
elfe are we to account for the icarcely credible fact, that the cap- 
ture of Madrid was only known at Lifbon, a diltance of not quite 
four hundred miles, one calendar month after the event happen- 
ed? 

‘The want of energy and system on the part of Government, 
and the unfortunate, but surely not unexpected, successes of the 
French, accelerated the decay of the popular spirit, at all events 
not likely to last long in its original strength. Of this, and in- 
deed of all the positions which we have ever maintained on the 
subject of Spain, the late discussions in Parliament furnish the 
most ample evidence. ‘The official papers, both by what they 
tell, and by their still more eloquent silence, incontestably proves 
either, that there never was any effective spirit of resistance in 
Spain,—a position quite untenable in the face of the known facts, 
and indeed so fatal to the credit of the British Government; that 
no man can believe it without the strongest evidence; or that 
this spirit was on the decline almost as soon as — British agents 
arrived to examine it, and had nearly perished before our armies 
landed to take advantage of it. 

‘ I hope,’ says Sir John Moore, (8th December, 1808, Sala- 
manca), * a better spirit exists in the southern provinces. Here 
‘ no one stirs ; and yet they are well inclined.’ An expression in 
an intercepted letter from a French officer commanding at Vitto- 
ria, to the Chief of the Staff with the army, paints the people 
in this part exactly—* L’Esprit publique est toujours mavuvais, 
toujours de I’ incredulité sur nos wy evantages. Quant 3 a la tranquil. 
lite du pays elle est parfaite.’*—*:In the provinces,” says our 
commanding officer, in ue letter from the same place, * no 
‘ armed force whatever exists, either for immediate protection, 
‘ or to reinforce the armies. ‘The French cavalry from Burgos, 

in small detachments, are overrunning the province of Leon, 
raising contributions, to which the inhabitants submit without 
the least resistance. ‘The enthusiasm, of which we have heard 
so much, no where appears : whatever goodwill there is, (and 
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© I believe amongst the lower orders there is a great deal), is 
© taken no advantage of.’* From Toro he writes in the same 
strain; and after having advanced quite through the kingdom 
of Leon, and retreated to Astorga, he complains, on the 31st 
December, that he had risked the loss of the army to no pur- 
pose, as there was nothing in the country to take advantage of 
the diversion. * The people,’ he adds, * run away; the vil- 
lages are deserted.’ + Sir David Baird, who had marched 
through Gallicia to Astorga, thus writes, November 22. No 
‘ efforts are making for arming the people, or reinforcing the 
‘ armies, in the country through which we have passed; and 
Major Stewart of the 95th, who was despatched in front of 
this place ‘te obtain information, reports, that the inhabitants 
appear perfectly depressed by their losses ; and seem to aban- 


aan aH 


‘ don all hope of making a successful resistance.’ t In his let- 


ter from Corunna, January 13. 1809, Sir John Moore delivers 
it as his opinion, that the people of Spain ‘ had neither the 
* power nor the inclination to make any efforts for themselves.’ 
This he states, after having traversed Leon and Gallicia; and 
not only corresponded with Mr Frere, but lived some weeks in 
the sotiety of General Hope, who had marched through Estre- 
madura and Castile; and of Colonel Graham, who had visited 
both the capital, the eastern provinces, and we believe the south 
also, and had been attached to Castanos during the whole of his 
campaign. ‘The British Government have published no contra- 
diction from those two respected officers upon this point; and we 
are not very apprehensive of falling into an error when we sus- 
pect, that this is owing to their having none to publish, and not 
to any tenderness towards Sir John Moore’s memory, 

But all these witnesses, we shall be told, are military men, 
whose authority upon such’ subjects is questionable, because their 
prejudices are strong against the efforts of any people, or of irre- 
gular troops. Were there no civil agents, then, sent to Spain? 
Many. But from none, except Mr Frere, to whose judgment on 
the present subject no gréat deference is due, has one single line 
ef a despatch been made public. Mr Frere himself admits, that 
no popular enthusiasm. existed in Leon, nor in any part of the 
Castiles, except Madrid and La Mancha; |! and of the other pro- 
vinces he speaks from report. How short-lived the enthusiasm 
was, even at Madrid, may be collected from an intercepted de- 

spatch 
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* House of Commons Papers, 155. + Ibid. 164. t Ibid. 146. 

|| This was stated in Parliament to be the real substance, of Mr 
Frere’s despatch to Sir Johan Moore, November £0, and published in 
a most mutilated state ; and no contradiction was given ww the. as 
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spatch of Berthier to Soult, dated 10th December 1808. ‘ The 
city of Madrid,’ says he, ‘ is very tranquil ; the shops are open ; 
‘ the theatrical amusements have been resumed; and you would 
‘ not suppose that the first conferences had been accompanied by 
‘ 4000 discharges of cannon.’ * Sir John Moore vouches for the 
general accuracy of the description of Spain given in this letter ; +; 
and no one can doubt the truth of the particular facts just now 
quoted, without believing that the French Government intention- 
ally deceives its own agents in its secret and confidential commu. 
nications with them. Nor is it only the reports of our diplomatic 
agents on the state of Spain, that the Ministers have suppressed. 
Whatever information upon this subject the papers contain, seems 
to be made public only because it could not be separated from 
other matters. ‘The passages above cited, from the despatches of 
Generals Moore and Baird, form parts of the detail of military 
operations. No reports are given from the multitude of excellent 
officers sent purposely to inquire into the state of things; and 
instructed more especially to examine how far the spirit of the 
people could be relied upon. The despatches of the greater num- 
ber of them are wholly suppressed. ‘The few which appear, re- 
late to military operations ; and if we may judge from the acci- 
dental notices in some of those few, the officers, on their first 
arrival in July and August, seem to have been satisfied with the 
prevailing enthusiasm in the North. ‘Too much praise cannot be 
given to the fulness and accuracy of their instructions, Long 
lists of queries are furnished to each, embracing almost ever 

point of doctrine, civil and military, which could in any way touc 

the great business in hand. The misfortune is, that none of the 
answers to those queries are laid before the public; and we re- 
gret this the more, that several of them are directed to the very 
subject with which we have been occupied, the dispogitions of 
people of rank and property towatds the cause of the patriots. > 
Upon this important topic, not one chance word escapes, in the 
whole mass of despatches presented to Parliament ; except, in- 
deed, the passage from Sir John Moore’s letter, cited above. 
Can any unbiassed person believe, that there exists a reason for 
suppressing such information, other than its tendency to show 
that the upper classes were lukewarm in the cause || The satis- 


. faction, 


* House of Commons Papers, 161. t+ Ibid. 160. 

t See particularly House of Commons Papers, p. 35, 

|| It is worthy of notice, that when the Spanish prisoners were te 
be sent home from this country, the persons whom Licutenant-colo- 
nel Doyle was desired to take with him for his assistants in persuad- 
ing the rest to join the patriots, and in conducting their return te 
Spain, wé6re two serjeants. Ibid. 15, 
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faction, too, which is occasionally expressed at first with the po- 
pular feeling, gradually wears out of these papers; and we are 
left in the painful necessity of concluding, that this feeling had, 
all over the North, been reduced to the state described by Gener als 
Moore and Baird, even long before our armies entered Spain. 

It was nearly thus in Portugal alfo. ‘The letters of Colo- 
nels Brown and Grant from Oporto and Figuera, paint the en- 
thufiafm of the people as at its height. Thefe are written early in 
July. When the campaign commenced there a month later, we 
may remember how miierably our expectations of cooperation 
were difappointed. If any one fhould conclude, from thefe facts, 
that there exifted at no time any fpirit in the Peninfula dangerous 
to the French power, we defire him to read the intercepted letter 
of Junét to Murat and Loifon. He is {peaking only of the com- 
paratively trifling infurrection at Badajos ; but he is {peaking at the 
beginning of June, and he mentions it with no fmail refpeét. 
* I have detailed to your Imperial Highnefs, fays he, the infurrec- 
* tion at Badajos ; and I take it for granted you will have taken fteps 
“to oppofe the infurgents. I have fent to General Kellerman at 
* Elvas, the brigade which was deftined for Cadiz. 
* nefs has fent troops to Badajos, and if they combine their move- 
; * ments with General Kellerman, the infurgents will {peecily be re- 
* duced ; but I cannot be of any great fervice to the plan at prefent, 
} * the Spanith troops under my command requiring to be guarded, 
; ‘ inftead of contributing to my ftrength.” In another part of the 

letter, he fays, that it will be impoflible for General Carafia to're- 

. fume the command of Eftremadura, and to return thither with the 
cavalry. To Loifon, he fays, * the infurrection of Badajos de- 

‘ ferves your moit anxious attention, and you mult use your utmott 
) ‘ efforts to prevent it from fpreading. ‘Treat the Portugueze well, 
* and endeavour to reclaim all deferters,’ &c.* If any man doubts 

whether the fpirit in queltion might, by vigorous meafures taken 

at the proper feafon, have been turned againft the ufurper with a 

fair chance of fuccefs, we bid him look to Cadiz, Andujar and 

Saragofla 5 ; to the flight of Jofeph; to the memorable paufe in the 

| enemy’s  dpetations, when he retired behind the Ebro, and awaited 
for two months the arrival of new armies. Unfortunately he is a 
formidable enemy, who knows fo well how to appreciate his dan- 
i ger. Without this it would avail him little to poflefs the means of 
facing it. ‘The letters of JunGt, juft now quored, are as much to 
be dreaded by a blind aud confident adverfary, as his matter’s mef- 


If your High- 


Let us next caft our eye over the part which England took 
in thefe momentous affairs, and compare it with the line of con- 


duct 
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duct pointed out by the circumftances of the cafe. Our opinion 
upon this matter is already before the public; and we are will- 
ing that its juftnefs fhould be tried by the event, and by the evi- 
dence now produced on the part of the Britifh Government,—evi- 
dence of all others the moft unexceptionable. We ventured to 
maintain that, inftead of wafting the invaluable months of July 
and Auguft in an expedition to Portugal, our forces fhould have 
been collected in July, and prepared for whatever expedition to 
Spain the events fhould render advifeable; that, as it happened, 
the nearer the force was fent to the Pyrennees, fo much the better ; 
and that, during the months of Auguft and September, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of driving the French out of the Penintula. 
But even if the Portugueze expedition were admitted to have been 
advifeable, we pamcebel it is clear, that after its object was ac- 
complifhed, time remained for attacking the enemy in the North. 
It has been objected to this speculation, in the first place, that 
the Spaniards did not wish for our assistance ; and that in one in- 
stance they positively declined it. Now even if this fact were 
clearly proved, we should not allow it to be at all decisive of the 
question ; and this leads us to a considesation, of infinite moment in 
the whole of the present discussion, We have already seen the 
grievous errors into which the Juntas fell; above all, we have had 
eccasion to deplore the blind confidence, and the supineness, which 
probably arose from that feeling. The delay in chusing a central 
government was one of the worst consequences of this fatal secu- 
rity. The supposed refusal of our assistance has been by some a- 
scribed to the want of a central government, and by others, more 
directly, to the confidence of the Spaniards in their own strength. 
Mediately, or immediately, however, it was owing, the advocates 
of the Government must allow, to that state of confidence and se- 
curity. We contend that the duty of this country was to break 
down such an obstacle at once; to tear the film from the eyes of 
our ally ; to awaken him from his slumbers. Is it doubted that we 
had the power? We have already shown, from the evidence of 
Lord William Bentinck, that a single intercepted letter had the ef- 
fect of rousing the Supreme Government, and putting its powers 
in action, though unhappily it was then too late. An intimate and 
entire union of councils should at first have been established. A 
decisive influence should have been obtained over the views of our 
ally, as soon as the errors already pointed out were visibly in 
his way. Instead of sending out a pompous embassy under a 
person certainly of considerable talents, and of very great re- 
presentation, when little more than the ceremonial of a condo- 
lance remains to be performed, we should have despatched the same, 
or some able man, (even although he was less gorgeous in his ar- 
ray), when a close union of the countries could vet effect some- 
thing 
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thing towards repelling the common enemy, by skiil and valour; 
not to beat him in gaudiness and parade, and in the trappings of 
the East. It is impossible to suppose, that the intentions of Buo- 
naparte to reinforce his armies, and continue the war in Spain, 
could have been a matter of surprise at Madrid in October, if the 
English government had been in close correspondence with its 
ally. It is equally inconceivable, that the Spaniards, as soon as 
they were convinced of their perilous situation, could have re- 
fused the advice and cooperation which they afterwards so thank- 
fully received. Butit has been the constant error of our Govern- 
ment to rest satisfied with furnishing the means of war to its al- 
lies, and never to have a voice on the plan of operations. Our 
envoy is always excluded, when the ministers of those, whose ar- 
mies we are to pay, are consulting. When their plan is settled, 
and money is wanted, he is graciously allowed to enter, and to 
draw his bills upon London. ‘The scenes which were heretofore 
enacted at Vienna and St Petersburgh, have been repeated at 
Madrid and Seville, without even the shadow of the excuse that 
might formerly have been offered for them, and with an infinitely 
more fatal restilt. 

The want of this concert, however, and of the influence which 
was due to our voice in the Spanish councils, appears to have been 
more detrimental in many other respects, chan in occasioning a 
refusal of military cooperation. We can find no proofs that our 
assistance was refused. On the 18th of June, the Junta of Astu- 
rias, acting in concert with the kingdoms of Leon and Old Cas- 
tile, and the Montana, earnestly intreated that 10,000 British 
troops should be sent to their assistance.* On the 4th of Au- 
gust, the Asturian Deputies im London made a still more urgent 
requisition of * some thousands, some artillery, and artillery 
men,’ as the succour of which their armies stood most in need. + 
On the 6th of August, the Gallician Deputy tequests, on the 
part of his constituents, ‘ that one of the expeditions should be 
sent to Corunna or Vigo, although it may consist of 12 or 15,000 
men, with 5 or 6000 cavalry;’ and suggests that the cavalry 
should be landed at Gijon. t When Sir A. Wellesley touched at 
Corunna, although the Junta of Gallicia then approved of the 


Portugueze expedition, evidently from a dislike of our landing 


in their town, and from a most ill-founded confidence in the suf- 
ficiency of their own forces, he received a communication through 
Sir T. Dyer irom the Junta of Asturias, urging him to disembark 

at 


* Mr Hunter to Mr Canning, Gijon, June 19. 1808, 
+ Viscount Matteroza’s Note to Mr Canning. 
t Don Sangros’s Note to Mr Canning. 
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at St Andero.§ Previous-to the 4th of July, General Spencer 
was repeatedly intreated by the Junta af Seville to join Castanos, 
and march upon Cordova. |} About the 18th of September, Lord 
W. Bentinck arrived at Cadiz; and, from that moment, his des- 
patches are uniform in the recommendation of a British army en- 
tering Spain, and of our exerting the influence necessary to de- 
stroy intrigues, and give activity and unity to the operations of 
the Spaniards. Mr Stuart’s communications from Madrid are of 
the same nature. * In case the opinion of Morla on this subject 
should be doubted, we shall only cite that of Castanos and Flo- 
rida Blanca. £ To the first question I had to ask,’ (says Lord 
W. Bentinck, Sept. 26) wiz. ‘ whether the Spanish government 
* did, or did not, wish to have the assistance of a British force ?— 
“the Count at once, and in the strongest terms, expressed the great 
* satisfaction with which such assistance would be received. Ge- 
 neral Castanos stated exactly the same dpinion; and added, that 
‘ besides the military: advantages, the presence of a large British 


“ force would insure union in their own councils and operations. 


* They both seemed surprised at the existence of a doubt.in regard 
* to the willingness of the Spaniards upon this point.’+ ‘These 
expressions are quite incoysistent with the notion, that an unwil- 
lingness to receive our armies existed at any time in Spain. The 
mere formal objection of there being no supreme government to 
treat for alliance, and for the reception of foreign troops, could 
speedily have been removed by men anxious to cooperate with 
cordiality, and capable of acting in new and difficult emergencies. 
Even the unwillingness to receive us into their arsenals—far,we 
fear there did exist such a feeling—and can the captors of the Spa- 
nish frigates, and of Copenhagen, greatly marvel at it ?—even this 
natural distrust might have been got over by men in whose inte- 
grity the Spaniards could confide—or, if the intervention of such 
were impossible under the existing circumstances, our armies 
might have been suffered to land, should they not be allowed those 
fortresses for points of retreat, No doubt, the dithculty of all 
that we are describing, will be talked of. We shall hear, that 
such plans, or projects, as they will be termed, required infinite 
combination, and were opposed by various obstacles. But we 
never said, that it was an easy thing to beat Buonaparte, and free 
Spain and Europe from the yoke of France. Indeed, we know 
no other reason, except its diffieulty, for the British ministry not 
having done this long ago. 

We are next told, that there was no time for preparing the 
expedition én question. But a reference to the dates completely 
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answers this objection. The insurrection of Madrid was known 
in London on the 21st of May. Admitting that this event, when 
added to the previous intelligence, was not sufficient to raise some 
expectation of an opening for our exertions in Spain, it must be 
allowed, that when the Asturian Deputies arrived on the 8th of 
June, and when, on the 10th, the government yielded to their re- 
quest, and liberated the prisoners, there was good reason to look 
for events that might require our more active interference. From 
that moment, the eye of the government should have been fixed 
upon Spain. Every other object should now have yielded to the 
grand one which had been opened to their view. No Scicily— 
no Ceuta—no Sugar islands—no cruizes in the Cattegat.* All the 
efforts of all our departments should have been directed to assem- 
bling an armament ready for whatever opening might have been 
afforded. If no such opportunity offered, the troops made a few 
more marches, and a little more money was sunk in the transport 
service, than was altogether necessary,—but not one march more, 
nor one pound more, than we were throwing away at any rate in 
useless expeditions. If an opportunity should be afforded, then 
we were entitled to reckon upon the rewards due to foresight and 
discretion. On the Ist of July, the insurrection at Cadiz was 
announced officiaily to the Lord Mayor; and, on the eleventh of 
that month, the surrender of the fleet. It became now absolute- 
ly certain, that our cooperation should be wanted ; and we wish 
to know why an armament might not have been sent forthwith 
to threaten the French and Spanish coasts in the bottom of the 
Bay of Biscay? We are not here talking of transports at all. 
Our men of war might have been fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of troops; and fifty or sixty thousand men afloat, would speedi- 
iy have drawn towards the North as many of the French troops as 
could escape from the attacks of the Spaniards. It happened 
that, at any rate, this retreat had become inevitable ;—then, by 
landing on the nearest point at which a sufficient number could 
disembark together, a most equal chance of coping with the ene- 
my was afforded. No doubt, a number of ships of war must be 
new-fitted, and in a greathurry ;—vast bustle must prevail at the 
Adimiralty and the Victualling Board ;—many nights’ rest of ma- 
ny a Lord and many a clerk must be broken. What is still worse, 
an innovation—dangerous as such on every account, but peculi- 
arly awful to the shipping interest, and hateful to the Transport 
Board—must be attempted ; and the hair of several officers of 
distinction may probably stand on end, at hearing of an expedi- 
tion without transports. ‘lhe armament, too, must be exposed 


“ Sir J. Moore’s expedition did not reach Portsmouth, uatil six 
weeks had elapsed from the arrival of the Deputies. 
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to the storms of the Bay of Biscay, in the bozsterous months of 
July and August; and its landing may be attended with difficul- 
ty, and even a little danger, from surf; and it is even possible 
that the enemy may annoy us during the operation. Nor is it 
certain that so agreeable and so secure a beach can be found in 
the province of Biscay, as the ardent volunteer loves when he 
practises the art of invasion upon the silver Thames. All. this 
is exceedingly probable; and unhappily, real war is full of such 
difficulties and of dangers, exposes you to certain troubles, and 
to high risks ; and the worst of it is, that you may gain nothing 
by it after all. But if such a miserable and selfish wisdom had 
always prevailed as that which looks only at the risk and the cost, 
without considering the prize, and will attempt nothing against 
which a single plausible argument may be used to raise a difficul- 
ty, then should we never have gloried in recollecting the heighta? 
of Abram, and the beach of Aboukir; and the names of Chat- 
ham, and Wolfe, and Abercromby, and Nelson, which make us 
the proudest nation on earth, would have been enrolled at St 
Luke’s, or have adorned the academy of some new Laputa. 

Let us only attempt to grapple with these objections, and we 
find them elude our touch. ‘They are dissipated by the very facts 
which the campaign discloses, in spite of all the caution and he- 
sitation that prevailed over it, and frustrated all its objects.— 
‘ The season was unfavourable.’ Admitting that the expedition 
could not have arrived before September ; Romana’s army sailed 
down Channel on the 24th of September, touched at Corunna, 
and then disembarked safely in the Montana; and General Baird’s 
army did not land in Gallicia till the middle of October. —‘ There 
was no safe landing place for troops near the Ebro.” Romana, 
however, landed nearly 10,000 men at Santander; and it is al- 
lowed that Santona is a much more favourable point.—‘ It was 
impossible to secure their reimbarkation in case of any disaster.” 
At all events, they were no worse off than General Moore’s ar- 
my, which had to retreat upon Corunna,—a port described by 
Sir David Baird and Admiral De Courcy, as peculiarly well ad- 
apted for the ‘ reimbarkation of troops.’* If they landed near 
the enemy, and had to march upon a distant point of retreat, 
they were at least much better off, than if they had both advanc- 
ed from, and retired to that distant point.—‘ The means of 
transport were wanting for provisions and stores.’ Admitting 
that it is impossible to establish a depdt at Santona, which could 
be supplied from the sea, and that it would be imprudent to trust 
to naval supplies without such a place of strength; there seems 

to 
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to have been no difficulty in procuring mules from the north of, 
Portugal and Gallicia; and a great cattle fair is mentioned as 
held at Burgos on the Ist of November, after the country had 
been well drained. If. an active commissariat, previously sent, 
could not, with the assistance of all the English money, and all 
the Spanish good will, collect those animals, it would be wise 
perhaps never to think of expeditions,—at any rate, to send none 
into the territory of our Spanish friends.—* But after we should 
have landed in the North, and beat the French behind the Ebro, 
there were fortresses in our way which would have prevented 
us from driving them out of the Peninsula.’ And did these for- 
tresses oppose such an attempt the less, because we landed in 
Portugal and Gallicia,—met the enemy in Leon instead of Na- 
varre,—and allowed him full time to reinforce himself, before we 
so much as looked at him? Which of all the plans that have 
been devised, annihilated Pampeluna and Figueras at the outset ? 
Which of them all could have been e&ecuted without meeting, or 
passing these obstacles in the end? ‘Those who conducted the 
defence of Spain had this difficulty. staring them in the face, 
whatever might be their views; and it behoved them. to. weigh 
well at the first, whether it ever could be surmounted. If it 
was insuperable,—if no hope remained of driving the enemy be- 
yond the Pyrenees, the success of the Spanish cause must neces- 
sarily be temporary. There was a moment, .we think, when 
some prospect presented itself of effecting it by the assistance of 
England.. In August and September, the whole country. was 
disposed to rise. ‘Che English army might then have been suf- 
ficient, with their cooperation, both to watch Pampeluna, and 
to secure the western passes of the Pyrenees. After all, the 
place was less important than the time, provided the north of 
Spain was our object ; and the same army which landed at Co- 
runna and Mondego, might have reached the Ebro before the e- 
nemy had received apy reinforcements, and might have decided 
the fate of Spain while the popular enthusiasm was at its height, 
had it.not been detained by the convention, and by the singu- 
larly impolitic plan:of taking the government of Portugal upon 
our hands. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we must say a few 
words upon our operations in Portugal, because that point enters 
into the discussion of the present state of affairs. It seems clear, 
that whoever is master of Spain, holds Portugal as an appanage 
to his crown. ‘To what purpose then begin, by taking a posses- 
sion which cannot be kept if you lose Spain, and which the sale 
vation of Spain secures of itself? We are told that it is a point 
of retreat; in case of disaster. But when the disaster befel our 
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armies in the North, they fell back on Gallicia, and not on Por- 
tugal; and any disaster in the South would drive them more na- 
turally towards Cadiz or Gibraltar, than Lisbon. It is also 
termed a rallying place for the spirit of the Spaniards. But if 
this means any thing (which we greatly question), it applies much 
better to Andalusia than to Portugal: Lastly, it is said that the 
trade of Portugal deserves our attention, and that the occupation 
of the country secured it at least in the mean time. But it is fit 
that rulers should make up their minds in such cases, and abide 
either by one principle or another. We blockade the enemy’s 
coasts, and go to war with him; professing thereby to éacrifice 
the profits of trade to our political views. We at the same time 
send an expedition to Portugal, which might be better employed 
elsewhere,—and give, as a reason, that it will enable us to push a 
little trade. It cannot be wise, any more than it is consistent, 
dt one moment to sacrifice our interests as traders to the concerns 
of the war; and the next to sacrifice the war to trade. It is, 
however, a contradiction by no means peculiar to our Spanish 
policy ; it is only a variety of the old principle of * British ob- 
jects ;’ and belongs to the very same class with our Sugar cam- 
aigns. 

It is fcarcely neceffary for us, after the remarks which we have 
fo often before made, and which we have in the prefent article 
confirmed by evidence, to repeat the melancholy truth, that very 
little hope remains of Spain being liberated from the yoke of her 
favage invader. He has nearly annihilated every Spanifh army 
that has been oppofed to him, and, we are afraid, is in pofleflion 
of almoft the whole country to the north of the Sierra Morena,—in 
quiet poffeffion of the greater part of it,—and without any thing 
fit to meet him in the places leaft difpofed to fubmit. We ap- 
prehend it is now too late to expect any general rifings of the 
people. Thofe fears and interefts muft be operating which keep 
all nations in order, even under the moft detefted rulers. ‘There 
are fome who ftill hope, that, though they cannot meé¢t the French 
in the field, which it is faid they never fhould have attempted, 
they may ftill cut off their troops in detail. But this is a vague 
and unprofitable way of fpeaking. ‘The French have now all the 
towns and roads and pafles. They have the implements of govern- 
ment in their hands. The organization of the Juntas is deftroyed ; 
and as for individual and combined exertion,—in. order to fight, 
the patriots muit eat,—they muft work many days in the week ;— 
their zeal will cool,—their feelings as private men will, by no very 
flow degrees, undermine their political animofities, and prepare 
them at leaft for a ftate of inaction. Now it is that we dread the 
‘policy of France, aided by the effects of all the exaggerations and 
. R 3 deceptions 
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deceptions heretofore practifed. The hatred of the name of a 
Frenchman in Spain has been fuch as the reality will by no means 
juftify ; and the deteftation of the French government has, among 
the inferior orders, been carried to a pitch wholly unauthorifed by 
its proceedings towards them. It is greatly to be feared, that the 
fecurity afforded to property, and the excellent police introduced 
by the French,—that the abolition of the Inquifition, the reftric- 
tion of the monaftic orders, and the encouragement of the fecular 
clergy,—that the reforms already introduced into the colle€tion of 
the revenues, and the abolition of the moft galling monopolies, 
which the Spanifh government blindly fuffered to remain, but 
which, being equally ufelefs to the ftate and oppreflive to the peo- 
ple, Buonaparte will moft likely part with. It is to be feared that 
thefe and fimilar changes are already beginning to work in the ty- 
rant’s favour; and that their immediate and fenfible effeéts on the 
individual interefts of men, will tend, if not to conciliate his new 
fubje€ts, at leaft to make them regret, much lefs bitterly, the go- 
vernment of the Bourbons and the Juntas. A few days after the 
inhabitants of Madrid had fworn to bury themfelves under its 
ruins, we find them hating the French no doubt, but hating them 
in fecret-—working in their fhops, and crowding the theatres. 
The question with respect to the south of Spain, is therefore 
reduced to a very narrow compass. Have we any fair grounds 
for expecting, that the remains of the Spanish forces collected 
there, will resist the French armies more effectually than they did, 
when their numbers were much greater, and their confidence 
more entire ? The antient practice of ascribing all the disasters 
of our allies to treachery, has no doubt been resorted to, in or- 
der to explain what was sufficiently intelligible, the defeat of raw 
troops under inexperienced leaders, by an enemy perfect in dis- 
cipline and skill, and superior even in numbers. But, granting 
that the Spaniards did wisely in butchering their generals when 
they were beaten—that St Juan, so highly praised by Lord W. 
Bentinck, was a traitor as well as Socorro, Filangieri and others— 
have we any right to expect that all this disloyalty shall stop short 
at the Sierra Morena? And admitting, what is much more likely, 
that Castanos was defeated from his want of capacity—that the 
battle of Rio Seco was lost by the jealousies of Cuesta and 
Blake—is there any thing in the air of Andalusia to brighten the 
jntellects, or sweeten the tempers of those captains? Wh 
should every prospect to the north of the Sierra be blasted by 
treachery and cowardice—or chilled by feebleness and distraction 
—while the happy plains on the south of that ridge, enjoy a per- 
etual sunshine of loyalty, genius and vigour ? 
We are afraid, then, that as often as the armies of the two na- 
tiops 
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tions meet, the patriots will continue to be worfted ; and that their 
numbers will flu€tuate with the approach or the delay of active 
operations ; increafing a little if the enemy defers his attack ; 
falling off as the feafon of fighting draws near ; difperfing after 
the blow is ftruck. IRgnorant as we are of the amount of the 
French force in Spain, tt is difficult for us to conje€ture what will 
be the courfe of the enemy. But one of two things they moft 
probably will do ;—either they will pufh on from the north and 
from Eftremadura, compelling us to evacuate Portugal; and at 
nearly the fame time enter the fouth of Spain from Valencia ;—or, 
if they are not ftrong enough at prefent for that purpofe (which 
is by no means impoflible), they will reft where they are, and 
wait until the too probable iffue of the campaign in Germany fhall 
enable them to receive frefh fupplies. In the mean time, our ar- 
my is, as ufual, locked up in a place where it cannot be of the 
{malleft ufe. If we attempt to attack the French, all their force 
is drawn to that point, at the rifk of fome juntas rifing again in 
its rear; and, if they do not make an effort to drive us out of 
Portugal, it is only becaufe we are better there than anywhere elfe. 
We fear they will not leave us on the Tagus many days longer 
than fuits their own purpofes. Here, then, is jatt the old blun- 
der over again. Our operations in Spain or in Portugal can make 
no diverfion in favour of Auftria, unlefs we are {trong enough not 
only to maintain ourfelves, but to advance againft the enemy. If 
we remain on the defenfive, whether in Lifbon or in Andalufia, 
the defeat of Auftria will enable the enemy to advance againift 
both the Spaniards and ourfelves; to everpower them by fighting; 
and to overwhelm us with numbers. The defeat of France by 
Auftria will indeed caufe her to evacuate Spain, whether we are 
there or not. The policy which we ought to purfue, follows moft 
clearly from this fimple view of the fubject. If there is fuch a 
force of tolerably good troops in Andalufia (fay fifteen or twenty 
thoufand men), as, being united with our army from Sicily, could 
enable us to defeat the French in Valencia, while our army from 
Lifbon advanced into Eftremadura;—if, in fhort, we can {till ad- 
vance againft the French armies, and attack them with regular 
troops, we fhall, for fome months, be fighting a definite number 
of the enemy; and he cannot be reinforced, in cafe of defeat, 
without drawing fupplies from the war in Germany. But, as the 
utmoft fuccefs that can be expected from this attempt, would only 
create a diverfion after the moft critical part of the German cam- 
paign is over, “it appears more reafonable to think that a concen- 
tration of our whole difpofeable force might be made fubfervient 
to the operations of the Auftrians, with better effects both to their 
¢aufe and the caufe of the Spaniards, always fuppofing that there 
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is fuch a fair profpeét of Auftria making a ftand in the prefent 
war, as renders it poffible for any aid to fave her. If, however, 
as feems but too probable, the war is of the enemy’s chufing—if 
he has purfued» his ufual policy of anticipating a blow which he 
faw preparing—if he has fallen upon Auftria with the full concur- 
rence of Ruffia—or even if he has attacked her, from fome ap- 
prehenfion of a change in the politics of St Peterfburgh, which 
change will beft be prevented by the fuddennefs of the attack—we 
may reit affured, that no effort of ours can now ward off the fate 
of our antient ally, and that the completion of the Spanifh cam- 
paign will only be interrupted for a feafon by a feries of victories 
on the Danube. 

In this hopelefs ftate of affairs, the refult of our rupture with 
Spain, and our alliance with Ruflia in 1805 ; the legitimate con- 
fequences of the dollar war, and the third coalition; what remains 
for England to do? She has facrificed largely —generoufly, if 
not witely, to the defence of others. It is time to think in good 
earnelt of her own; not, indeed, by making war upon trade, or 
by taking Weit India iflands, but by drawing clofer and clofer the 
bonds of natural union which knit her with every people whom 
the fea divides from France ; and by attacking, while the war in 
Germany and Spain has drawn off all the troops from the French 
coait, every arfenal in the enemy’s hands which the combined o- 
perations of our fleets and armies can deftroy. In accomplifhing 
thefe right Britith obje&s, we fhall be ulfo doing all that remaius 
in our power to affift our Spanith allies. We fhall fave their South 
American empire for their place of refuge ; and cherifh for them 
the means of maritime power; of becoming members of that na- 
val confederacy, of which England is the natural head ; and which, 
until happier times arife on the Continent, is the only obitacle be- 
tween France and univerfal empire. * 


QUAR- 


* The topics here lightly touched, must be the subject of a fu- 
ture discussion. We rejoice that the abolition of the Orders in Coun- 
cil has paved the way for a cordial reconciliation with America, and 
thus facilitated the formation of a great maritime alliance: and se- 
verely as we have been compelled to blame the conduct of our Spa- 
nish campaign, we are proud to think, as Britons, both that it has 
shown the valour and discipline of our troops in a favourable point 
of view to all Europe, and afforded, to so large and efficient a part 
of our army, a series of practical lessons, of which the value must 
be incalculable 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Practical Norfolk Farmer, describing the Management of a 
Farm throughout the Year. 5s. boards. - 

Crosby’s Grazier’s, Steward’s, and Cattlekeeper’s Memorandum- 
Book for 1809. 3s. 6d. 

Result of an Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Blight, 
the Rust, and the Mildew, which. have particularly affected the 
Crops of Wheat, on the Borders of England and Scotland, with 
some Observations on the Culture of Spring Wheat. By Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. M. P. &c. 8vo. 4s. 

. ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The British Encyclopedia.. By William Nicholson. 6 vol. 8vo. 
6/. 6s. boards. 

A-Practical Treatise on Brewing, Distilling, and Rectification, 
with the Doctrine of Fermentation: in which the London Practice 
of brewing Porter, Ale, Table Beer, &c. is given; with the genuine 
Process of making good and wholesome Rum, Brandy, and Hollands 
Gin, undistinguishable from foreign; the Preparation of Made-Wines, 
Cider, Vinegar, &c. By R. Shannon, M.D. 4to. 2. 12s. 6d. 

The Retrospect of Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical and Agri- 
cultural Discoveries. No. XVII. Qs. 

Select Papers of the Literary Society of Belfast. Fascic. I. and 
II. 4to. 6s. 

An Appeal to the Public, stating Mr Thomas Earnshaw’s Claim 
to the Invention of the Original Improvements in his 'Time-Keepers, 
Svo. 6s. : 

Outlines of Mineralogy. By J. Kidd, M. D. Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Oxford. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Remarks on Conical and Cylindrical Wheels, Public Roads, Wheel 
Carriages, &c. in which the present Systems are reprobated. S8vo. 5s. 

An Essay on the Theory of the various Orders of Logarithmic 
Transcendants, with an Inquiry into their Applications to the inte- 
gral Calculus and the Summation of Series. By William Spence. 
dito. 12s. boards. 

ARTS (FINE. ) 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, Vol. IV. containing 
50 Plates. 145s. 

The British Gallery of Engravings, No. IV. 2. 2s.; large paper, 
2], 12s. 6d. 

Engravings from original Designs, by Da Vinci, the Caraccis, 
Claude, the Poussins, Raphael, &c. By John Chamberlaine, Keeper 
of the King’s Drawings and Medals, No. VI. 2/. 2s. 

Ornamental Groups, descriptive of Flowers, Birds, Shells, agd 
Insects. By M. Gartside. Imperial Folio. 1/. 1}s. Gd. 

Gothic Ornaments in the Cathedral Church of York, drawn and 
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etched by Joseph Halfpenny, on 106 Plates, with descriptive Letter- 
Press. Large 4to. 61. 6s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Princess Louisa, a Carmelite Nun, Daughter of Louis 
XV, and Aunt to Louis XVI, Kings of France. Translated from 
the French of Abbé Proyard. 2 vol. 12s. 

The Life of George Washington. By Aaron Bancroft. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Life of St Neot, the eldest Brother of King Alfred. By 
the Rev. John Whitaker, B. D.. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of William Paley, D.D. Rector of Bishopwearmouth. 
By G. W. Meadly. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Memoirs of Count Joseph De Puissaye. Vol. Vik 16s. 

BOTANY. 

The English Botanist’s Pocket Companion. By James Dede. 4s. 
boards. 

Supplement to the Philosophy of Botany. Part X. 10s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

The British Theatre; or, A Collection of Plays, which are acted 
at the Theatres-Royal, Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, and Hay- 
Market; printed under the Authority, and by Permission of the 
Managers, from the Prompt-Books. With Biographical and Critical 
Remarks. By Mrs Inchbald. 25 vol. Royal 18mo. 6. 16s. 6d. 
Fine Paper, 13/. boards. 

Man and Wife, or more Secrets than One, a Comedy in Five Acts. 
By J. Arnold, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Poetus and Arria, a ‘l'ragedy, with a Letter to Thomas Sheridan, 
Esq. on the present State of the English Stage. 2s. 6d. 

‘The School for Authors, a Comedy im Three Acts. By the late 
John Tobin, Esq. 2s. 

A New and Original Comedy in Three Acts, called Valentine’s 
Day, or the Amorous Knight and Belle Widow. By Anonymous. 
3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

An Abridgment of the Latin Prosody made easy ; containing as 
much of the Information given on each Subject in the larger Work, 
as appeared suited to the Use and Capacity of young Prosodians. 
By J. Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the Four Principal Rules 
are illustrated by a variety of Questions, Geographical, Biographical 
and Miscellaneous. By Richard Chambers. 1s. 6d. bound. 

A complete Treatife of Merchant’s Accounts, particularly adapted 
to the Ufe of Schools. By R. Langford. 3s. 6d. 

The Eton Latin Grammar, with Explanatory Notes colleéted from 
various authors. By William Mavor, LL. D. 2s. 6d. 

The Youth’s Preceptor ; or Moral Conduétor from the Academy to 
Manhood. ‘To which is added, An Effay on the extenfive Utility, Ad- 
vantages and Amufement of Mathematiea] Learning. By David Morrice. 

Svo. Os, 
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An Eafy Grammar of the Laws and Conftitution of England, ac- 
companied by Queftions and Cafes for Solution, and by a Gloflary of 
Terms. By the Rev. J. Goldfmith. 3s. 6d. 

Leffons for Children, or Rudiments of Good Manners, Morals and 
Morality. By Mrs Fenwick. In three Parts. 3s. 

The Three Withes; a Tale; with Engravings. 18. plain; 18. 6d. 
coloured. 

Les Premieres Lecons d’une aimable petite Fille. Par Mad. H. C. 
Chollet de Veveraz. 12mo. 55. 

A Hiftory of France, from the Commencement of the Reign of 
Clovis to the Peace of Campo Formio 1797, after the Manner of the 
Hiftory of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. 
12mo. §% 6d. 

The Linguift, or Literary Amufement ; confifting of a box contain- 
ing above 200 Cards, comprehending fome of the principal Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, Verbs, Adverbs, and other parts of Speech, in the Englith and 
French Languages ; the Englifh printed on one fide, and the correfpond- 
ing French Word on the other. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Hollinfhed, comprifing the Defcription and Hif- 
tory of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with a general Index to the 
whole. 6 vol. royal 4to. 121. 128. 

The Hiftory of Barbadoes, from the firft Difcovery of that Ifland 
till the Acceffion of Lord Seaforth in 1801. By John Proyer. 4to. 
iL. 118. 6d. 

De Motu per Britanniam Civico-Annis 1745 et 1746, Liber Unicus. 
Au@ore T. D. Whitaker, LL. D. S.S. A. (the Hittorian of Whalley 
and Craven, &c.) 12mo. * 6s. 

A Tra& chiefly relating to Monaftic Antiquities ; with fome Account 
of a recent Search for the Remains of the Scottifh Kings interred in the 
Abbey of Dunfermline. By John Grahame Dalyell, Efq. with two 
Engravings of Antiquities. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Law. 

A Treatife on the Defeé&ts of the Debtor and Creditor Laws, and 
the Confequences of Imprifonment for Civil Debt. By W. Menchen, 
Efq. 5s. 

Rapetia of Cafes in the High Court of Chancery. By F. Vefey, Efq. 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrifter at Law. Vol. XIV. part II. 7s. 6d. 

A mot interefting Cafe, in a Letter addreffed to Sir Samuel Romilly 
on the Bankrupt Laws. By George Baillie, Efg. 1s. 

Remarks on a late Publication, entitled, A Vindication of the Opi- 
nions delivered in Evidence by the Medical Witneffes for the Crown; 
en a late Trial at Lancafter. By James Carfon, M.D. 4s. 

A Full and accurate Report of the Trial, Parr v. Benfon for Crim. 
Con., in the Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, London, the zoth De- 
cember, 1808. 

MEDICINE. 

Thome Simfoni (Medicine Prof. Candoffenfis, in Acad. Andreana 

apud Scotos) de Re Medica Differtationes Quatuor. In ufum Medicine et 
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Humanitatis Studioforum iterum excudi curabat And. Duncan, fenior, 
M. D. & P. Principis Scotia Medicus primarius. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

Obfervations on an Eruptive Difeafe which has lately occurred in the 
town of Sherborne, Dorfet, after Vac@ination. In a Letter to a Friend, 
By Richard Pew, M.D. of Sherborne, Member of the Royal Medical 
and other Societies, Edinburgh.” 1s. 6d. 

The New Praétical Family Phyfician ; or Improved Domettic Medi, 
cal Guide. Containing a very plain Account of the Caufes, Symptoms, 
and Method of curing every Difeafe incident to the Human Body, with 
the moft fafe and rational Means of preventing them, by an approved 
Plan of Regimen, Air, and Exercife. Adapted for the ufe of Private 
Families. By Thomas Furlong Churchill, M.D. 8vo. 118. bound, 

Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen on Schirrous Tumours 
and Cancerous Ulcers. By William Lambe, M.D. 8vo. 53. 

The Phyfician’s Vade-Mecum. By Robert Hooper, M. D. Small 
Svo. 53. 

The London Medical Review. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. 

A Letter to John Haygarth, M. D. from Colin Chiftholm, M. D. 
Anthor of an Effay on the ‘Pettilential Fever, exhibiting further Evidence 
of the infeétious Nature of this fatal Diftemper in Grenada during 1793, 
45 5, and 6, and in the United States of America, from 1793 to 1805 ; 
in order to correct the pernicious Doétrine promulgated by Dr Edward 
Miller and other American Phyficians, relative to this deftruGtive Pefti- 
lence. Svo. 6s. 

Observations on the Proceedings and Report of the Special Medi- 
cal Board, appointed to examine the State of the Army Depot Hos- 
pital in the Isle of Wight. By Thomas Keate, Esq. Surgeon-gene- 
ral to the Forces. 3s. 6d, 

Observations on the Management of the Insane, and particularly 
on the Agency and Importance of humane and kind Treatment in 
effecting their Cure. By Thomas Arnold, M.D. 3s. 

An Essay on Warm and Vapour Baths; with Hints for a new Mode 
of applying Heat and Cold, for the Cure of Disease and the Preser- 
vation of Health. By Edward Kentish, M.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Obervations on some of the most important Diseases of the Heart ; 
on Aneurism of the Thoracic Aorta; Preternatural Pulsation in the 
Epigastric Region; and on the unusnal Origin and Distribution of 
some of the large Arteries of the Human Body. Illustrated by 
Cases.. By Allan Burns, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, Glasgow. 

Cases and Observations on Lithotomy, including Hints for the 
more ready and safe performance of the Operation; with an En- 
graving. To which are added, Observations on the Chimney-Sweep- 
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er’s Cancer, and other Miscellaneous Remarks. By W. Simmons, 


Surgeon. 7s. 6d. 

Anatomico-chirurgical Views of the Nose, Mouth, Larynx, and 
Fauces; with appropriate Explanations and References. By John 
James, Surgeon. Folio. 14. 11s. 6d. plain, or 2. 2s. coloured. 

Practical Observations on the Ineculation of the Cow Pox; point- 
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ing out a new Mode of obtaining and Preserving the Infection ; and 
also a certain test.of Perfect Vaccination, illustrated by Cases and 
Plates ; the Second Edition. With an Appendix,-containing addi- 
tional Observations, together with a Plan for extinguishing the Con- 
tagion of the Small Pox in the British Empire, and for rendering the 
Vaccine Inoculation general and effectual. By James Bryce, 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. 9s. boards. ' 

A practical Materia Medica ; in which the various Articles are ful- 
ly described, and divided into Classes and Orders, according to their 
Effects; and their Virtues, Doses, and the Diseases in which they are 
proper to be exhibited, fully pointed out, &c. 12mo. Ss. boards. 

MILITARY. 

Essays on the Theory and Practice of the Art of War, including 
the Duties of Officers on actual Service, and the Principles of modern 
Tactics. Chiefly translated from the best French and German Writ- 
ers. By the Editor of the Military Mentor. In three handsome vo- 
lumes ; with numerous Engravings. 14. 16s. boards. 

Five Military Plans of, with References to, the Battles and Move- 
ments of the British Forces, under the Command of the Right Hon. 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley, K. B. Llustrative of the Report of 
the Board of Inquiry. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Military Finance, containing the Pay and Allow- 
ances in Camp, Garrison and Quarters, of the British Army. 2 vol. 
12s. 6d. 

Scloppetaria, or Considerations on the Nature and Use of Rifle 
barrel Guns, with reference to their forming the basis of a permanent 
System of National Defence. 8vo. 9s. 

Observations on the Persecution of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, with an Inquiry into the Abuses, at the Royal Military 
College, Great Marlow, &c. By Pierre F. M‘Callum, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Military Cabinet, being a Collection of Extracts from the best 
Authors both ancient and modern ; interspersed with occasional Re- 
marks, and arranged under different Heads. By Captain T. H. 
Cooper, half-pay 58th Regiment. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s.; Royal paper 
1. 7s. 

Thoughts on Libels, and an Impartial Inquiry into the present 
State of the British Army. 

The whole of the Proceedings of the.Board of Inquiry upon the 
Subject of the late Convention in Portugal, Published by Authority. 
12s. 

Narrative of the Siege of Zaragoza. By Charles Richard Vaughan, 
M. B. Fellow of All-Souls, Oxford, and one of Dr Radgeliite’s Tra- 
velling Fellows from that University. 2s. 6d. 


A Refutation of Pierre Frank M‘Alum’s Remarks on the Royal 
Military College. By L. T. Peithmanna, Professor of the RK. M. C. 
2s. 

The Trial of Lieut. Colonel Mackclean of the Corps of. Royal En- 
gineers, by a General Court-Martial held at Chelsea, in June 1808. 


By Adam Oldham. 


3s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The East India Register and Directory, for 1809. By John 
Matthison and Alex. Way Mason, of the Secretary’s Office, East-In- 
dia House. 7s. 6d. 

Kearsley’s Gentleman’s and Tradesman’s Pocket Ledger, for the 
Year 1809. 2s. 6d. bound in red. 

The Daily Journal; or Gentleman’s, Merchant’s, and Trades. 
man’s complete Annual Accompt-Book, for the Year 1809. 2s. 6d. 
bound in red. 

Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books. By the Rev. Wm, 
Beloe. Vol. III, 8vo. 9s. 

The British Cicero; or, a Selection of the most admired Speeches 
in the English Language ; arranged under three distinct Heads of 
Popular, Parliamentary, and Judicial Oratory ; with historical Il- 
tustrations : To which is prefixed, an Introduction to the Study and 
Practice of Eloquence. By Thomas Brown, LL.D. 3 vol. 8vo. 
1/. 11s. 6d. 

An Essay on Sepulchres, or a Proposal for erecting some Memo- 
rial of the illustrious Dead, in all Ages, on the Spot where their re- 
mains have been interred. By William Godwin. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The London Female Penitentiary defended, or a Reply to Mr 
Hales’s Pamphlet on its dangerous Tendency. By James Clarke. 
Is. 6d. 

Letters from the late W. Warburton, D. D. Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, to the late R. Hurd, D. D. Lishop of Worcester, from the Year 
1749 to 1770; left for Publication by the late Bishop Hurd. 4to. 
ll. 7s. 

Ceelebs in Search of a Wife ; comprehending Observations on do- 
mestic Habits, Manners, Religion and Morals. 2 vol. 12s. 

An Account of the short but splendid Campaign of the Right 
Hon. Sir Arthur Wellesley, K. B. preceding the Convention of Cin- 
tra; with three Military Plans. 3s. 6d. 

The Angier’s Manual ; or, Concise Lessons of Experience, which 
the Proficient in the delightful Recreation of Angling will not de- 
spise, and the Learner will find the advantage of practising. 7s. 6d. 

The Tarantula, or the Dance of Fools. 2 vol. foolscap8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

The new London Family Cook ; or, Town and Country House- 
keeper’s Guide ; comprehending Directions for Marketing ; Cookery 
m all its branches; making Pastry and Confectionery, Pickling, Pot- 
ting, Preserving ; also a Selection of valuable Family Receipts in 
Dyeing, Perfumery, &c.; Instructions for Brewing, making British 
Wines, Distilling, Managing the Dairy, and Gardening. By Dun- 
can Macdonald, head cook at the Bedford Tavern, Covent-Garden. 
8vo. Ils. bound. 

Mentorian Lectures on Sacred and Moral Subjects ; to which are 
added some original Miscellaneous Poems. By Ann Murray. 12mo 
4s. 6d. 
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A Treatise on the Game of Chess. By J. H. Sarratt. 2 vol. 
8vo. 18s. 

Cursory Remarks on a recent Publication, entitled, An Address 
to the Public upon the dangerous tendency of the London Female 
Penitentiary. By Juvenis. 

A Statement of Facts relative to the Conduct of the Rev. John 
Clayton, senior, the Rev. John Clayton, junior, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Clayton: the Proceedings on the Trial of an Action brought 
by Benjamin Flower, against the Rev. John Clayton, junior, for 
Defamation; with Remarks. By the Plaintiff. 4s. 6d. 

Prostitutes Reclaimed and Penitents Protected; being an Answer 
to some unreasonable Objections against the Tendency and Principle 
of the London Female Penitentiary. By William Blair, Esq. Sur- 
geon of the Lock, Asylum, &c. 

The Introduction to an Examination of the internal Evidence re- 
specting the Authenticity of certain Publications said to have been 
found in Manuscript at Bristol, written by a learned Priest and others 
in the Fifteenth Century. By John Sherwen, M.D. 7s. 

The Annual Review and History of Literature for 1808. 17. 1s. 

An Exhibition of the Errors, &c. of a Synopsis of Geography, 
for the Use of the Cadets of the Royal Military College at Great 
Marlow. 1s. 

A Statement of the Duties of Customs and Excise payable upon 
all foreign articles imported into, or exported from Great Britain ; 
also the Duties Outwards, the Bounties and Allowances on British 
Goods, and those on the Fisheries; the Duties Coastwise, the Qua- 
rantine and Tonnage Duties; together with Tables of Scavage, 
Baillage, Levant and Russia Dues; the whole brought up to 5th 
January, 1809. By Edward James Mascall. 14s. 

The School for Orators, or a Peep at the Forum. 2s. 

An Attempt to ascertain a Theory for determining the Value of 
Funded Property. 2s. 6d. 

A Dialogue in the Elysian Fields, between the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox, and some of his Royal Progenitors. Royal 4to. 
2s. 

The Trial of Joseph Henry, Esq. for Crim. Con. with Lady Emi- 
ly Best. 2s. 6d. 

British Liberty and Philanthropy. 1s. 

The Harleian Miscellany. Part 1. & II. 8vo. $s. 6d.; royad 
paper, 6s. each. 

The Plan and Terms of Instruction at Mr Thelwall’s Institution 
for the Cure of Impediments, &c. 5s. 

A Defence of the London Female Penitentiary, in reply to Mr 
William Hale. By William Shrubsole. 1s. 

The Dangers of the Edinburgh Review, or a brief Exposure of 
its Principles in Religion, Morals and Politics. In Three Letters 
addressed to its Readers. By Mentor. 1s. 6d. 

The New London Review. Conducted by Richard Cumberland, 
Esq. Noe. I. 53. 
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The Quarterly Review, No. I. 5s. 

State of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, for the Year 1809, 
2s. 

Political, Commercial, and Statistical Sketches of the Spanish 
Empire in both Indies. 4s. 6d. 

Strictures on Dr Milner’s Tour, and on Mr Clinch’s Inquiry ; 
with a New Plan for obtaining Emancipation for the Catholics of 
Ireland, humbly submitted to their Friends in Parliament. By the 
Rev.. Edward Ryan, D.D. 2s. 6d. 

Liber Facetiarum, being a Collection of curious and interesting 
Anecdotes. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

NATURAJ. HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Insects, with 36 coloured Plates, 
Vol. XIV. Royal 8vo. 1/7. 11s. 6d. 

Sixty-one Plates, representing about One Hundred and Fifty rare 
and curious ornamental Plants; elegantly coloured after Nature, 
from original Drawings. By Sydenham Edwards, Esq. F. L. S. 
4to. 2/. 2s.; coloured 3/. 13s. 6d. ’ 

Montagu’s Supplement to Testacea Britannica, with 137 figures. 
4to. 14. 10s. 

Alphabetical List of the Names of Minerals at present most fa- 
miliar in the English, French, and German Languages; with Tables 
of Analysis. 8vo. 5s. in boards. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Towers of Lothian; or the Banks of Carron: a Scottish Le- 
gend. 4 vol. 20s. boards. 

Woman, or Ida of Athens. By Miss Owenson. 4 vol. 12mo, 
12. 1s. 

The Bachelor. By Thomas George Moore, Esq. 3 vol. 15s. 

Leontina. Translated from the German of Augustus von Kotze- 
bue. 3vol. 15s. 

The Irish Chieftain and his Family. By Theodore Melville Esq. 
4 vol. 12mo. 14. 

The Forest of Comalva. Containing Sketches of Portugal, Spain, 
and part of France. By Miss Hill. 3 vol. 15s. 

Matilda Montfort. By Peter Peregrine Esq. 4 vol. 1d. Is. 

London ; or Truth without Treason. By T.Lathom Esq. 4 vol. 
12mo. 1. 2s. 

Tales of the Manor. 2 vol. 10s. 

John de Lancaster. By Richard Cumberland Esq. $8 vol. post 
8vo. 1. Is. 

The Soldier’s Orphan. By Mr Costello. $vol. 12mo. 13s. 6d. 

The Dominican, a Romance; of which the principal Traits are 
taken from the Eveits relating to a family of Distinction which e- 
migrated from France during the Revolution, 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

The Mother. In Five Books. By Mrs West. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Poems and Translations from the minor Greek Poets and others ; 
written chiefly between the ages of Ten and Sixteen. By a Lady. 
Foolscap 8yvo. 5s. 
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Gertrude of Wyoming, and other Poems. By Thomas Campbell. 
Medium 4to. 14. 5s. boards. 

A Translation from the Latin of Vanier, Book XV., upon Fish. 
By the late Rev. John Duncombe, of Christ Church College, Cam- 
bridge : with a brief Introduction,and Passages from English Writ- 
ers, selected as Notes. 

An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of our much-lamented Hero 
Sir John Moore. By Mrs Cockle. 2s. 

The Muses’ Bower, embellished with the Beauties of English 
Poetry. 4 vol. small 8vo. 14. 4s. 

Poems on various Subjects, By Harry Wood Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 
58, 

The Garland, or Poems on various Subjects. By S. Sayer. 5s. 

Europe: Lines on the present War. By Reginald Heber, A. M. 
2s. 

English Bards and Scottish Reviewers, a Satire, with Notes. 4s, 

Latin and English Poemsy Translations, &c. By the Rev. Richard 
Barnett. 8yo. 8s. 

The Holidays ; or Application rewarded, and Indolence disgrac- 
ed. Is, 

Military Promotions, or the Duke and his Dulcinea; a satirical 
Poem. 2s. 6d. 

The Remains of Hesiod the Ascrean. Translated from the Greek 
into English Verse. With a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes. 
By Charles Abraham Elton. Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

The Scotiad, or Wise Men of the _North. A Serio-comic and 
Satiric Poem. 3s. 6d. 

The Flowers at Court. By Mrs Reeve. 2s. 6d. 

Poems by the Rev. William Macdonald. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Camilla de Florian, and other Poems. By an Officer’s Wife. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

POLITICS. 

The Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, held at Chelsea College, 
respecting the Convention in Portugal. Taken in Short Hand by a 
Barrister of the Inner Temple. 2s. 6d. 

The whole Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, upon the Con- 
duct of Sir Hew Dalrymple, relative to the Convention of Cintra. 
With an Introductory Account of the Campaign, and the Circum- 
stances which led to that memorable Convention; and a Sketch of 
the Life of Sir Hew Dalrymple. By W. E. Tomlins Esq. Barris- 
terat Law. Qs. Gd. 

The Exposé, or Napoleon Unmasked, in a condensed Statement of 
his Career and Atrocities. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

Six Letters on the Subject of Dr Milner’s Zistontiie relating 
to the Proposal in the last Session of Parliament for admitting the 
King’s Veto in the Election of Roman Catholic Bishops. 3s. 

The Royal Veto, in the Appointment of the Irish Roman Catho. 
lic Prelacy, considered in Reply to the Right Rev. Dr Milner’s Let 
ter to a Parish Priest. 2s. Gd. 
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An Attempt to elucidate the pernicious Consequences of a Devi- 
ation from the Principles of the Orders in Council. 2s. 6d. 

State of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain for the Year 1809. 
By Gould Francis Leckie Esq. 2s. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Henry Petty, by a Mem. 
ber of the University cf Cambridge. 2s. 

Hints to both Parties, or Observations on the Proceedings in Par- 
liament, upon the Petitions against the Orders in Council, &c. 
} 


sd. 
Memoir on the Affairs of Spain. Is. 6d. 
‘Lhe Incontrovertible Proofs of the Forgeries contained in Major 
logan’s Appeal, which will be given in Evidence on the Trial of 
the Informations filed by the Attorney-General against Peter Fin- 
nerty and a variety of others. 2s. 
Detailed Substance of the late Overtures and Discussions between 
kingland, France, and Russia. @s. 6d. 
A Letter to Lord Viscount Castlereagh; on the Military Establish. 
ment of the Country. By Samuel Bridge Esq. Qs. 6d. 
“he Arcanum of National Defence. Is. 6d. 
POLITICS. 
\ Letter to Mrs Clarke, on her late Connexion with the Duke of 
Yo orke, and the Charges brought against his Royal Highness in the 
Liouse of Commons by G. co Wardle Esq. 8s. 
‘The Investigation of the Charges brought against his Royal 
hness the Duke of York by G. L. Wardle Esq. M. P. for Oak- 
ha mnton, Devon; with the Evidence at large, and the Remarks of 
the Members. In Numbers. 12mo. Gd. each. 
A Summary Review of the Charges adduced against his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. Is. 
A Circumstantial Report of the Evidence and Proceedings upon 
the Charges preferred against his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
; apacity of Commander in Chief, ‘by G. L. Wardle Esq. 
before the Honourable House of Commons: with Portraits. 
10 12s. Gd. 
Heroic Epistle to G. L. Wardle. Esq. on his Charges prefer- 
against his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 2s. 6d. 
rations on the Conduct of Mrs Clarke. Bya Lady. Qs. 6d. 
ct and Authentic Copy of the Evidence taken before the 
“Commons on the Charges exhibited against his Royal 
rlighness the oom of York; in which are included several Docu- 
ments that have not yet appeared before the Public, copied verbatim 
’ he Minutes sof 1 the Hou e. Svo. 192s 
: therea, 2 Defence of his Royal Highness the 
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Reflections on the State of Public Affairs, at the Commencement 
of 1809. By an Englishman of the old School. 2s. 

A Letter to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on the dangerous Ten- 
dency of the Assertion that there exists in the Country a Conspiracy 
for the Subversion of the Monarchy. 1s. 6d. 

A Memoir upon the Affairs of Spain. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to 8. Whitbread Esq. M. P. on the late Occurrences in 
Spain and Portugal. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Debates in both Houses of Parliament, in the Months of May and 
June 1808, relative to the Agreement made by Government with 
Mr Palmer, for the Reform and Improvement of the Post Office 
and its Revenue. 5s. 

A View of the Natural, Political, and Commercial Circumstances 
of Ireland. By Thomas Newenham Esq. 4to. 12. 7s. 

Strictures on the Present Governfnent, Civil, Military and Poli- 
tical, of the British Possessions in India; including a View of the 
recent Transactions in that Country, which have tended to alienate 
the Affections of the Natives. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions. By the Rev. John 
Nance, M. A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. 6s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, designed for parochial and do- 
mestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. 5s. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the importance of practi- 
cal Religion. 3s. 

Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation. 
Svo. 9s. boards. 

Familiar Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Litany. By a Dignitary of the Church. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Sermon preached at Lambeth Chapel at the Consecration of the 
Right Rev. William Lord Mansel, Lord Bishop of Bristol. By John 
Barlow Seale, D. D. 

A Sermon preached in the parish Church of Stillorgan, on Sunday, 
October 30. 1808, at the request of the Stillorgan Charitable Insti- 
tution for promoting the Comfort of the Poor. By the Rev. Robert 
Dealtry, LL. D., Prebendary of Wicklow. . 1s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. Sidney Smith. 2 vol. 18s. 

The Alexandrian School; or a Narrative of the first Christian 
Professors in Alexandria ; with Observations on the Influence they 
still maintain over the established Church. By M. Jerningham. 2s, 

Hewlett’s Bible, Part III. Royal 4to, 9s.; demy, 7s. 

The Credibility of the Jewish Exodus defended against some Re- 
marks of Edward Gibbon, Esq., and the Edinburgh Reviewers. By 
the Rev. W. Cockburn, A. M. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Equity of Divine Providence, adapted to a Ge- 
neral Fast, and preached February 17. 1803. By John Pring, B. A. 
Is, Gd. 
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Intolerance the Disgrace of Christians, not the Fault of Religion. 
By the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature on the Nature and Effect 
of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. Part II. 4s. 6d. 

A Sermen on the Roman Catholic Question, preached by the Rev. 
W. Boycatt, M. A., at the Archdeacon’s Visitation at Norwich, the 
19th May, 1808. Is. 

Remarks on the Nature and Design of the Sufferings of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. Harris. 

A Sermon preached before the Antient and Honourable Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons of England, in the Parish Church of St 
Mary, Islington, on Monday, June 27. 1808, by the Rev. Edward 
Barry, M. D., Rector of St Mary’s, Wallingford, Bucks, and Grand 
Chaplain to the Fraternity. 2s. 

A Collection of Scripture Sentences for committing to Memory, 
intended as Sunday Exercises for Children. Carefully selected by 
C. E. Richardson. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

A Discourse pteached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh, February 9. 1809, being the day appointed by his Majesty 
for a General Fast. By Archibald Alison, LL. B., Prebendary of 
Sarum, &c. and Senior Minister of the Chapel. Neatly printed in 
8vo. Is, 

Considerations addressed to a young Clergyman, on some Trials of 
Principle and Character, which may arise in the Course of his Mi- 
nistry. By Stevenson Macgill, D. D., Minister of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. 12mo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Cleveland, in the North Riding of 
the County of York. By the Rev. John Graves. 4to. 14. 11s. 6d.; 
large paper, 2/. 2s. 

Jones’s History of Brecon. Vol. II. Royal 4to. 40. 14s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Caledonian Sketches, or a Tour through Scotland in 1807. By 
Sir John Carr. 4to. 2/. 2s, 

Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, made during a Resi- 
dence in those Countries in 1805, 6, 7, and 8 By Robert Ker Por- 
ter, 8. K. J. ; with forty-one Engravings, coloured; 2 vol. Royal 
4to. 5l. 5s. 


No. XXVIII. will be published in July 1809. 


’ 
D. WILLISON, PRINTLR, EDINBURGH. 
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